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TRADE MARK 


Mason Mitchell 
American Consul 
Apia,Samoa,with 
his No.5,20 gauge 
¢ ITHACA «¢ 


Ithaca 20 bore does the business 


@ Hon. Mason Mitchell (America Consul), Aipa, Samoa, writes that he killed the birds shown at from 50 to 70 yards with 
his No. 3, 20 gauge Ithaca. Nine shots used to kill the eight birds. 


@ These birds ( Lupe-Carpophago Pacifica) are giants cf the pigeon family, are very wild and require a Samoan to pick them 
out of the thick fo'iage of the Malili and Banyan trees 










@ Mr. Mitchell is a noted naturalist, has shot in Africa, China and Zanzibar and secured many rare specimens which may be 
szen in our most prominent Museums of Natural Histcry. 


@ He says the more he uses the 20 gauge Ithaca the more he is pleased with its shooting qualities and general appearance. 
@ We could go on—but try it out yourself and be convinced. 

@ The 20 gauge is the coming gun for field shooting and is sure to replace the bigger bores — it’s a howling success. 

@ We make them from 5'4 to 6 pounds — $19 up 

@ Beautiful catalog in colors FREE; 18 grades, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA*GUN CO. BOX No.1 





ITHACA,NEW YORK. 
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At close quarters, where personal 
demands instant thought and action/you 
master of the situation — if your / /t 
Remington-UMC Autoloader. 


One shot is enough. The bullet is hurled wi 
one-ton blow. And you have four others, e 
follow—with lightning rapidity or deliberate] 
demands. 


Part of recoil, ordinarily taken up by sH6oté: : Arronider, is 
utilized to operate the mechanism. Wot/s// le ounce of 
muzzle energy is lost. WA 


ated rifle locking the cartridge in the 
bullet has left the muzzl “ae 


299 Broadway 





He guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIE 4\ TREAM 








CO-OPERATION of the MIDDLE-MAN 


| ™: : iene 
a ave sone ce — Rho "Satishon Von Lengerse «Antoine 


» oleae Courts 


OG ee B Peis 





Window of the enterprising Chicago sporting goods firm of Von pe & Risin 


@A conservative estimate is that 75% of the advertising that appears ina magazine of 
our type is being done to influence the middle-man or dealer—to get him to carry the 
goods and to help him sell them. 


@We have seen the value of a strong dealer-support and, to that end, operated a suc- 
cessful dealer subscription campaign. Through the development of the Prize Fishing 
Contest we have also worked up a sample copy scheme that is distributing thousands of 
copies through the better class of sporting goods stores. 


@ The above photograph is of the window of one of the Middle West's best known and 
best sporting goods stores— Von Lengerke & Antoine. The sample copies, contest cups, 
cover designs and signs are giving the magazinea /ot of publicity and especially so as the same 
idea has been, is being or will be worked in numerous and various sections of the country. 


@We firmly believe that FIELD & STREAM offers you an excellent opportunity to 


reach the consumer at the very source of sales centres and, at the same time, to show 


the dealer that you are doing it. 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING | 


WwW e guarantee the reliabi lity of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 


AND 


STREAM, provided that m your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt 


of the article if any dissatisfaction 1s found. This guarantee does not 


cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 


such t 
parties 


ransactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 


are honest and sincere. 


~ ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100 00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 


of FIELD AND STREAM 


half page $50.00; quarter page 


Classified advertising 5e. 
Special rate to subscribers 











t Old Point Comfort, Virgin ia 


Get in shape for the hard work ahead by spending a 
few of these beautiful Indian Summer days at Old Point 


it any season of the year, but 
Autumn days beggars de 


It is beautiful here : 
the gorgeous glory of our 
scription. 

The air is crisp—bracing. The fields and For- 
ests are a riot of color. ‘Trips through the historical 
surrounding country are never more enjoyable. 
Golf, Tennis, Driving, ete., are at their best now. 
Conditions at The Chamberlin are ideal for real rest 
and recreation. 


MEDICAL BATHS 


the finest—most completely 


equipped. In the treatment of Insomnia, Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatism, Gout and kindred disorders, noth- 
ing is more highly recommended or so efficient as 
the various Medical Baths. At The Chamberlin 
there are Medical Baths of every description. Electric 
Cabinets, Nauheim Baths, Dr. Baruch'’s System, 
Massage and Tonic Baths, all under the supervision of 
our resident physician, who is an expert in this line. 

Aside from the Medical Baths The Chamberlin 
has the tinest indoor Sea Pool in America. 


For Booklet and full information address 


GEO. F. er cos Fortress Monroe, Va. 


New York Olfice, 1122 pam nemien A 








We guarantee advertising on | this page provided you 





mention FIELD . “AND STRE. 4M 














SLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly ettective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you wantto dispose 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 



















































KENNEL 
Snead aiiaaeatititmaamaaiamamaa es WELL AND THOROUGHLY TRAINED POINTER 
DOGS AT FROM $75 TO $100 
Trained pointe tches at $50 and $7 rs ies 
both 15 to $4 Al . . 
fa and quail, ine wks hest 
and t s s ! h cla it anit 
‘ 5 at and that is highly br us 
y wants nor higher cla i the 
world than « s 
| EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, Worthington, Ind. 
- 
¢ DOGS OUT OF CONDITION 
— ° ‘ is Kati zrass, Vi iting food, 
WANTED AGENTS in the United States for the cout. rough. urine "highly col- 
sale of Live Partridges, Pheasants, Hares, and all other \ tet gaggle arts 
kinds of Bohemian and Hungarisn Game. Apply — DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
om ‘ heli } Merit made thom: Saugeee. At dealers’ 
— " , mall BOc. 
F a, on ateareatiyreeannentnt Bohemia DENT MEDICINE CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 
he greatest Game Farm of Austria-Hungar | 
Largest Game Export Hous 
FOR SALE Rabbit, fox, coon, opossum and skunk 
hounds; deer and bear dogs Pigeons, ferrets and 
a3 7 rabbits. Brown's Kennels, York, Pa. 
FOR SALE.—Setiers and pointe -s, American fox ho inds, 
coon, varmint and big ime | Is, beagle and rabbit 
trained dogs and pup Shipped on trial. 


i g . 
rass Farm Kennels, Stanley Blake, Mer., Berry, 





FOR SALI rained coon, fox, wolf, rabbit hounds, 
squirrel dogs. Experienced, reliable, guaranteed Kd. 

Hopkins, Mammoth Spring, Ark. 

A GRAND LOT of English Setters, two to 
old, absolutely well trained and thorot 

in field work, reliable and sold under i 

If you mean business tell us your wants 

gladly give full description and prices on 








vorld’s best shooting dogs. Hopewell Kenne 

tstown, Pa 

1 SHOW the art of trapping foxes, dry land, water and 
stiow sets Steel traps, fox and mink scent for sale. 





J. J. Barnes, Saxtons River, Vt. 
FOR SALE—Registered beautiful female setter, 4 years, 


. —_— a eee good breeder; 2 female setter puppies, 9 months. Beyer- 
OW that the hot weather is com- i Choi. & 

ing, your dog will not need as AIREDALES—Grand young stock and pups for sale at 
2 : : i 2 bargains, sire ch. Endcliffe Crack, out of ch. Hay- 
heavy a food as he did during the maker bitch. They have the grit and will make you a 
winter months CHAMPION DOG hunter, pal, or watch dog. Write for particulars. Blue 

S a ager a agg E Mountain Kennels, Waitsburg, Wash. tox 36. 
BISCUIT is just the food to use | FOR SALE CHTEAP—English setter bird dog puppies, 
during the hot summer months. __very_well bred. C. Z. Low, Orangeville, Pas 
FOR SALE—Domesticated Mallard Ducks. Write or 


send $1.50 for each. L. Lamb, Ollie, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Fox hounds, beagles, rabbit and skunk 


They will keep and need no prepara- 





tion before feeding. They regulate : 
th lo > bo Is 1 | is hi oat hounds. Thos. C. Milhouse, Kennett Square, Pa. 
5 4 < f ree S CO: ane aeaunian nae settacg . maeraiaean = 
. Fee oe wen wen Lane | REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Puppies 
soft and glossy. Booklet B tells all | and grown dogs. Pups guaranteed man trailers. Max 
t t th is Ask f it d | J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 728 
abou nem. “or or 1 an a FOR SALE—One 2 year old pointer, $75, and one 3 
sample. year old setter, $65; both thoroughly broken on quail. 
R. C. Rhea. Whiteville, Tenn. 


WANTED—Bird Dogs to train on partridge and wood- 
cock; sixteen years’ experience; references given. R. D. 











ST. PAUL BREAD CO., St. Paul, Minn. Sanford, Bantam, Conn, 7 
mallard decoys. Lee Neff, 


FOR SALE—English call 
Illiopolis, Til. 


























NORWEGIAN BEAR Irish Wolfhounds 


DOGS, 






Fox, Deer, Cat and Bloodhounds. Catalogs 
stam] Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 
“COONTOUNDS good as live’; will allow free tr.al. 
J. E. Williams, Selmer, Tenn. 
WANTED —Bird dogs for training; twenty j;ears’ experi- 
ence, good references, terms reasonable, satisfaction 
uaranteed. Seidel, R.F.D. 2, Danvill Pa. 


PHEASANTS—Twenty 








varieties, ind = =hand 

reared, for breeders. C. J. S *harles 
St., Fruitvale, Oakland, Cal. 

FOR SALE.—Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 

Llewellyn Setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, span 

iels and retrievers, prices very reasonable. Enc'ose 

stam] for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 





e 
Atlantic, I 





Kennels, Wa. 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game plenty, 
prices reasonable; twenty years’ experience. Two broken 

dogs for sale H. H. Smith, O. K. Kennel, Marydel, Md. 

FOX AND HOUND—Monthly Magazine about Fox, Coon 
Wolf and Rabbit Hounds; has good Beagle Department; 

$1 per ‘le copy—SILVER DIME, \ddress 

Fox and tur, Ill. 

FOR SALE—High-class fox, wolf, cat, coon hounds; 


rabbit dogs. State wants. J. R. Stephens, 


and 
Rock, .\rk. 
FOR SALE 


squirre 


lico 





Pointers, bred for heavy ver hunting, 














year old; price $10, $15 and $2 \li bargains; am 
closing out. Raymond Thomson, Bethlehem, Com 
FOR SALE—Fifty rabbit hounds, all kinds and 
Dewight Welsh, New Mayville, Pa. 


FOR SALI Beautifully marked high bred English setter 












puppies, also splendid young Blue Belton brood bitch. 
Miar Valley Kennels, Xenia, Ohio. 
: MISCELLANEOUS 
BUILD UP A SUBSCRIPTION BUSINESS—Sub 
iption getting made easy under our new plan. Ther 
is money in the subscription business if started righ 
and properly conducted. By our system you can achieve 
success and insure yourself a settled income. We supply 
instructions, complete outfits, follow-up systems, trade 
lists, catalogs, ete., as well as the special inducements 
of our members at moderate cost. You will be sur 
prised to see how easy it is to become a_ successful 
subscription n or wom: l \ssociated Pub 





\ddress the 
York 





ishers, 39 East 42nd 


PHE DEN” 


St.. New 
“FOR 
trappings, Navajo 





Indian 


Ik 1 


modern 


Crock 


relics, 


Pioneer 


storic 





Pr 





usks, 





slank 








tique Guns, Pistols, Swords and Daggers from 

all parts of the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, 
Elkhorn, Wis 

s-Dial Caleumeter Desk Adding Machine, perfect condi 

tion, cost $25, to exchange tor .45 Colts S. .\. Army, 

blued, 5% inch, new. F. C. Carver, North Water Gap, 


WANTED—Men with a small amount of capital to take 

the general agency for a good cleansing fluid. For par 

ticulars and terms, write to Abbott & Kissam, 123 Liberty 
z. 


St., Brooklyn, N. 
FOR SALE—Parker Hammerless, 10-gauge, $110 grade, 
made to order. ; i. Chapman, 


New, never shot, $70. A. I 
15 Catharine St., N. Y. 
HUNT ELK WITH ORTON—10 days, 100 
Everything furnished except gun and ammunition. 
isfaction guaranteed. $5.00 per day after 10 days if you 
have not killed an elk. Orton’s Park Ranch, Ashton, 
Idaho. 
FOR SALE—Five volumes of Field and Stream, bound, 
dating from May, 1906. For prices and other informa 
tion address F, H. Cleveland, Box 81, Rosslyn, Va. 
WE WILL TAKE your old shot gun, rifle or revolver 
as part payment towards new. Tell us what you have 
now and what you want to get’ NATIONAL SPORTS- 
MAN STORE, 26 W. Washington St.. Chicago, Il. 





dollars. 
Sat- 











FISHING RODS, split bamboos, entirely hand-made after 
old methods that made bamboo rods famous. All war- 





ranted. Catalogue free. Geo. Morgan, Rod Mfr., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Virgin timber and farm lands in Ashland 


County, Wisconsin. Fine fishing and hunting. Wm. 


Dittman, Mellen, Wis. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid in- 
come assured right man to act as ir representative 

after learning our business thoroughly by mal lormer 

expe: ence unnecess: ] 

ity, ambition and 

ness, No solicitir 


opportunity for a 
paying business w 








for life Write 

FE. R. Marden, 

Estate Company, 

D, % 

BlG MONEY WRITING SONGS. I sands of 
dollars for anyone who can write successful words or 

music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
oems, with or without music, or write for free par 

ticulars. ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAIL 

\BLI Washington only place to secure 

I 


copyright. 
( 


Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 72, Washington, D 








WANTED—Big Game scalps of all kinds Highest 
prices paid for sca or horns of any variety in good 
ndition and suita mounting. John Murgatroyd, 





( for 
Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 


FOR SALE—G 


me | 1 








reads) of sorts, 
mounted. Moose, elk, deer and other 
do you need to decorate your dini room, 
house? Game panels, convex w cases, and animal 
rugs of all kinds. All work guaranteed as represented. 
Write me at once John Murgatroyd, Expert Taxi 
dermist, 57 West 24th St.. New York. 
REPRODUCTIONS from photo color, 
pastel, crayon, sepia, and oil, A. W. 
Gage, Portrait Painter, 22 West 
WANTED—Meek, Milam or Talbot Bait Casting Reel. 
and Stream 


Guilford, care Field 











“EVER GO FISHING” 


s the title of a booklet written by W. D. Johnston, 308 Dakot 








Avenue, Pierre, South Dakota, which should be in the hands of 
every fisherman and nature lover in America This booklet, 
though small in site, is unusually large in information as it tells 
in a simpie and concise way how to skin, mount and preserve fish 
skins true to life right on the ground where vou catch the 
fish at practically no expense. Mr Johnston sells this booklet 
for guarantee Now is the time to 


§0 cents with money back 
send for it 











“SCIENTIFIC RUPTURE CURE 





~ Castle Dome Cut Plug 


THE BEST SMOKE FOR THE PIPE 
in America. Made from Old Virginia Sun-Cured 
Tobacco. Money retunded if it bites or burns 
the tongue. Sent prepaid postage 
Sc Pound. Large Sample 10¢. 
JASPER L. ROWE, 
RICHMOND, VA 
Estab. 1880 Ref; Broad St. Bank 


3 BEAUTY POSES 25c 


Decorate Your “Den” with “‘ Art Gems” 


Exquisite portrayals of female loveliness. 3 bewitching 
5 for 50e. One 615 x 81g photograph free with 
every order for six 
Our Dollar Special :—Two 6'; x 81; 
and 32 smal! photos, aj) for $1 
No reproductions of paintings or other cheap trash. Our 
pictures are real photographs Money back if not pleased, 


ART PHOTOCO., 1910,F. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








poses 2 





photographs, 6 cab- 
inet size 














. 
Don't Weara Common Truss or Appliance 
Dr. Appley’s Scientific appliances --- movable 
pads conform to every kind of rupture, no 
matter how severe. No under straps, springs 
or other annoying features. Worn with same 
domfortasanold pair of shoes. Sold under 
an iron-clad guarantee. ble price. 
Sent on trial. Booklet Pree. 


APPLEY TRUSS Co. 
92 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mi 
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‘All Our Folks Are In It!” 


ITTLE BANDAR has been looking at Vol. I of the STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. His folks are there, sure enough, with the other ‘‘ kindred of 
the wild,’’ whose photo portraits—after patient toil and with frequent danger—were gotten 

everywhere, from neighboring marsh and woodlot, or the far-off rim 0’ the world. To illustrate 
the enterprise with which this work was made, we may say that it contained an article (with pho- 
tographs) on the Okapi (the newly discovered animal) by Sir Harry Johnston, the discoverer, long 
before the American Museum received a specimen. Pictures are there, too, of domestic creatures, 
from the most typical individuals obtainable. 


STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By Associated Naturalists 


HE finest results of the new nature study—over | National Conservation Association, says of these books: 

I 2,000 half-tone illustrations from photographs. | ** Their accuracy, thoroughness, and attractiveness do 
The accompanying text is by a group of eminent | credit to their editors and publishers.’ ‘* The LIBRARY 
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BOB HALL POSES BEFORE THE SKIN OF MY BIG 
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IN THE SANTA ROSA MOUNTAINS 


A NOTABLE EXCURSION AFTER MEXICAN BIG GAME 
BRIEFLY RELATED BY A PARTICIPANT IN THE SPORT 


BY C. R. THOMAS 


for a hunt into a fine territory where 

game is plentiful. This is just what 
happened to our party, composed of Bob 
Hail, Louis Martin, Ye Scribbler, “Slow” 
Coatwright (teamster) and Henry the 
cook. 

We left Del Rio on the morning of the 
28th of November and passed over into 
Mexico through the little town of Las 
Vacas where we had to go through a 
rigid examination, such as paying duty 
on merchandise, ammunition and bonding 
our horses and outfit. 

You will understand that if one expects 
to go into the interior of Mexico it is 
necessary to give bond for the complete 
outfit if expecting to stay longer than 
eight days. 

Your bondsman must be one who is 
well known to the custom officials must 
be owner of real estate in Mexico, and 
also a Mexican citizen. Mr. Corallis, a 
friend of mine arranged this bond, and 
after taking inventory of our outfit we 
were ready to pass on to the Custom 
House where we got our permit and 
receipt for dutiable goods. 

After paying our duty which amounted 
to 25 pesos and partaking of a genuine 


J imagine yourself getting ready 


Mexican dinner we were ready to make 
the start for the 150-mile trip. It being 
3 P. M. we only went out about five 
miles and made camp for the night. 

Of course being so close to town and 
near a farm it was somewhat impossible 
for us to have venison for supper, but we 
did have some nice quail. After spending 
a pleasant night we were up bright and 
early so as to get in as much of the day 
traveling as possible. 

We passed San Lorenza about 12 miles 
out from Las Vacas, this place being the 
headquarters ranch for the pastures which 
contain the cattle of Gen. Lorenza Gon- 
zales Trevenio. This place is stocked 
mostly with well-bred steers which come 
up to the standard along with our Ameri- 
can cattle. 

After traveling about 15 miles and still 
in this pasture we stopped and “nooned 
it’”” as grass was fine and our horses cer- 
tainly relished the feed. Bob, Louis and 
myself were riding horseback and of 
course this made the trip more en- 
joyable as we could skirmish alongside 
of the road and hunt and in this manner 
we kept the outfit well supplied with 
game while on the move. That day we 
nooned at Tienete Lake, where we killed 
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several ducks, but did not tarry long 
enough to have them for dinner. After 
a good dinner we felt much better, so 
were up and away as we wanted to get 
to the mountains where game was plenti- 
ful. That evening we arrived at Sorro 
or Fox Creek where we found excellent 
water, but encountered one of the worst 
gravel beds about 500 yards across, and 
in crossing this we had to assist the 
chuck wagon over. 

Up bright and early next morning and 
rush as the mountains were 
our goal. During this day in the fore- 
noon nothing of any importance happen- 
ed, but long about sundown business be- 
gan to pick up. We had just arrived at 
the Caballos (Horse Creek) and water- 
ed our horses and intended going beyond 
about 3 miles where grass was good. Just 
after we crossed this creek I left the 
wagon and rode out alongside at a dis- 
tance of about one-half mile. In doing 
this I was in hopes of finding a deer as 


away in a 


the range was fine and prospects good. 
To my surprise I found something better 
than a deer, a big black bear. I was about 
500 yards from the wagon and upon ar- 
riving at the top of a nice smooth knoll 
I noticed Mr. Bruin and he spied me 
about the same time. The country was 
rolling and I was riding an excellent 
horse, so you can imagine my feelings, as 
I was confident of having some genuine 
sport. I tightened up my saddle and 
looked for my rope, but had left it in the 
wagon. Without a moment’s hesitation 
I reached for my .32 W. R. A. Special. 
Then the race began. This bear was not 
very fat, and of course cvuld put up a 
fast race. He made for the side of a 
nearby hill and it was my intention to 
head him off to keep him from entering a 
cave. Giving my horse full rein and 
extra hard spur thrust I was able to turn 
Mr. Bear and by doing this I got him 
started across a somewhat level place. 
Riding alongside at a distance of about 
150 feet I took my first shot, hitting him 
in the fleshy part of the hind leg, but this 
seemed only to make Bruin run the fast- 
er. Seeing I would have to do better 
than this I tried to get closer, but could 
not make it. Taking three more shots I 


still missed as I was running my horse 
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at full speed and could not hit the mark 
as readily as if I was standing. At the 
next shot I was within about 20 feet of 
the bear and this shot took effect. Just 
as the bullet hit the bear he wheeled and 
made direct towards my horse catching 


him by the tail. Now, good reader, this 
may not seem scary, but try it one time 
and see how your blood circulates. Mine 


nearly pushed my hair off my head. If 
[ had not been riding a good horse it 
would have been serious sure enough. My 
horse realized the position he was in and 
[ had to ride to keep my seat as there 
was some high jumping and quick work 
which all happened in a_ few 
minutes. After the bear tore loose from 
the horse’s tail he s.umbled over to 
side and stood there with his head down, 
badly wounded. One more shot finished 
him and I was scmewhat glad of it as my 
blood was pumping wildly and needed a 
rest after such strenuous exercise. This 
took in all about 20 minutes of as fine 
sport as I have ever had. Was 
thing out of the ordinary and a little dif- 
ferent” and that’s what we al want. Bob 
being nearby came to my assistance and 
we both placed the bear on my _ horse 
and carried it over to the camp where 
we skinned the pelt. 

I told the boys that when I should kill 
my first bear I would celebrate by drink- 
ing a quart of cider (which we had along) 
and when I did so I also wanted them to 
tie me to a tree and to keep away from 
me as I did not want to hurt anyone. 
During the excitement Bob leit his gun 
at the place where I killed the bear which 
shows he was far more excited than my- 
self. 

That night of course I utilized most of 
the time telling “how it happened” and 
making the boys feel bad on account of 
their not killing a “B’ar.” That night we 
all turned in for a good night’s sleep so 
as to get another early start. Away 
bright and early, nooning at an old fort 
called “Hipolita Garcia,” and we were 
continually climbing higher all the time 
as the mountains are nearly 5,000 feet 
high hereabouts. 

That evening we camped at El Re- 
mado, where the were very 
plentiful, but we did not stop early enough 


done 


one 


““some- 


coyotes 
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to place our traps. We had five well 
trained hounds on this trip. The next 
morning Louis killed a fine specimen of 
a coyote, large, with fine fur and nice 
color. That noon brought us to the Mus- 
co Mountains. We camped with a party 
composed of Messrs. Dickerson, Claudy 
and McKinney who were enjoying them- 
selves as well as fulfilling several con- 
tracts for placing wells and machinery on 
the numerous ranches of Lorenzo Gon- 
zales Trevenio. These gentlemen cer- 
tainly treated us royally and we hated to 
part, but were within 12 miles of the 
mountains so were anxious to get lo- 
cated. That evening we entered “Cibolo” 
(Buffalo) Canyon which to start with 
was quite shy of water. Just at the en- 
trance ’tis awfully rough and very slow 
going, so rather than to take chances of a 
break-down we decided to wait till morn- 
ing and then get an early start so we 
could make it through this pass in one 
day. That day we hunted both sides of 
the road for “tenaho” or pot holes which 
most generally contain water if one can 
find one where the cattle cannot reach. 
Luck was with us as we found one of 
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these “pots” near the road which had 
sufficient water to water all the horses. 
The balance of the distance we had to 
assist the wagon by the aid of the “sad- 
dle horses” on account of bad roads and 
the grade was continually going higher. 

That morning Louis killed a deer and 
the same evening I killed a big black tail 
buck, very fat and a fine specimen. We 
only made about 10 miles that day but 
were up early next morning so as to 
reach a water hole as the water question 
was something serious and we had to ar- 
range our traveling accordingly. We 
passed through a grassy strip of about 
five miles where grass was fine and green. 
These grass strips seemed to be all 
through these mountains. I suppose the 
rains must have fallen in streaks. We 
reached the water hole and watered the 
teams and filled kegs. After a consulta- 
tion we decided to return to the grass 
to rest the horses and above all try and 
get some black-tail deer. We reached this 
grass about noon as it was only about 3 
miles from the watering place. That 
evening we did not find the deer as ex- 
pected but were still in good spirits as 
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were doing nicely on the 
green grass. After deciding to go further 
into the mountains as the Cerro Colorado 
(Red Mountain) was our destination, we 
went back to the water-hole. Bob, Louis 
and I rode on ahead of the wagon and on 


our horses 


the way over there noticed where a pan- 
ther had followed down the trail to the 
water-hole. We went on down to the waiter 
and watered the dogs and then turned 
them loose on the panther’s trail, as we 
were anxious for a chase and we had it 


from the very siart. The old dog 
“Remus” led off followed by the other 


four; and let me tell you, gentle reader, 
we had to do some riding so as to keep 
in touch with them. The going was 
awfully rough and on several occasions 
we had to walk and lead our horses so 
as to pass over some of the roughest 
places. The dogs finally stopped our 
panther and as I was ahead I located him 
first sitting on a rock upon the side of a 
big bluff, so, taking no chances as to his 
getting away, I let go at him striking him 


OR 





MOUNTED POLICE MAN 
in the stomach. This shot knocked him 
off the rock but did not kill him. He 
rolled down among the dogs and_busi- 
nes* ‘vas good for a few minutes but Mr. 
Pauther was getiing weak and could not 
ho!d any longer, so turned in his 
checks. We measured him to be 8 feet 2 
inches from tip to tip. Good size, don’t 
you think? After taking off the pelt and 
resting for a few minutes we started out 
so as to overtake the wagon in time for 
dinner. That evening we spent within 6 
miles of our destination. 

Mr. Wm. Blocker, owner of the land 
we were hunting on treated us very well 
indeed and assured us that we were per- 
fectly welcome any assistance he 
could render he would gladly give. 

That night it rained on us and con- 
tinued to do so till 10 o’clock next morn- 
ing. A little rain did not stop us so we 
were away early. of the 
Blocker Ranches known as “Cerro Colo- 
and at the foot mountain. 
Vega was in of this 


out 


and 


Reached one 


rado,” of this 


Thomas charge 
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ranch. Here one finds peppers, onions 
and turnips, in fact most all winter vege- 
tables, growing in Thomas’s garden. We 
were given a supply of these vegetables 
which were greatly relished by us all, as 
we had not the pleasure of eating any 
vegetables for several days. After eat- 
ing dinner we were off to a point around 
the mountain, a distance of about 7 miles. 
This mountain is about 15 miles around. 
Here we made camp which was now 
about 4 P. M. Being too late to do any 
hunting we arranged camp _ necessities 
and turned in for a good night’s rest. 
Next morning Bob killed two fine bucks 
and I killed one. Louis and myself 
started up to top of the mountain which 
only looked to be about a mile distant 
but we were four hours going to the top. 
Here we had some great sport shooting 
black-tail deer as they were plentiful and 
one could get such good long range shots 
which were the kind we wanted as they 
afforded the greater sport. Killing deer 
in this way was too easy, as they were 


OUR COLLECTION 


OF SKINS 


plentiful and could be had most any time. 

On the top and sides of these moun- 
tains one finds juniper trees covered with 
berries, white and red oak, two kinds of 
cedar and scrub oak or “shinery,” besides 
numerous other trees. Wild pears seem 
to thrive there also. All the deer killed 
on these mountains were fat and as fine 
flavored meat as one could wish. 

After wandering around over 
mountains till about 3 P. M. we decided 
to return to camp. We reached camp 
about 7 that evening and of course each 
had his own episode of that day to tell. 

Next day nothing of any interest hap- 
pened and after deciding to move over 
nearby canyon we broke camp and 
about 2 miles further where wood 
was plentiful and where we could find 
large trees so we could hang the deer, as 
we wanted to cure the meat. 

Arriving at the new camp I took my 
horse and was off to bring in my deer I 
had killed the day before. The next 
day was Bob’s lucky day as he had only 


these 


to a 
rode 





AND SKULLS 
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gone out from camp about three-quarters 
of a mile and upon a little rock ledge over- 
looking a short canyon. Here he sat 
down to rest and to build a small fire 
as he was very cold. During the time 
he was warming his attention was at- 
tracted by a noise coming from across 
the canyon a distance of about 150 yards. 
You may wonder at his surprise when he 
spied a large bear making his “get away” 
out of the canyon, Bob did not hesitate 
but let him have it through the heart, a!- 
though this did not stop him as Mr. Bear 
kept going and ran about 100 feet up the 
bluff. The shot must have taken effect 
all of a sudden as he tumbled over and 
ro led back down and landed within a few 
feet of the spot where he was shot. Bob 
afier removing the entrails made his way 
back to camp for assistance in bringing 
his trophy to camp. 

After a short time I arrived in camp 
also and Bob came running up to me with 
something white in his hand and showed 
me a stick which had been cut out of the 
hear we supposed this must have pene- 
trated during the fall down the bluff. 
Taking my horse we were off as we 
knew we had a job on hand, as ‘tis no 
easy work to bring a bear into camp, and 
this being one that was estimated to 
weigh from 550 to 600 pounds, was cer- 
tainly a large one. 

Af:er clearing the way and working 
hard trying to make passage for the 
horses we arrived about 2:30. Just the 
moment I looked at Mr. Bear I knew Bob 
and I would not be able to place him on 
the horse. After several attempts we had 
to leave him and reiurn to camp, as we 
knew it would be dark before we could 
possibly get there. 

Next morning we took three horses 
and all the hands in camp determined to 
bring him in, but this failed. Finally de- 
cided to cut him into quarters and by do- 
ing this we could handle the meat on all 
three horses. Arriving in camp that eve- 
ning we cut up the meat and stretched the 
pelt. rendered out the lard and above all 
had some nice fat juicy steak for supper. 
This bear was the finest specimen that 
has been kiled in the moun ains for sev- 
eral years. Of course Bob “lorded” 


over us all, impressing us with the fact 
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that he only killed large bears and ones 
that were fat. 

Thomas Vega, the Mexican ranch boss, 
came over to camp and told us of a bear 
that was ranging in a certain canyon 
about 6 miles from camp. I finally de- 
cided to get my bedding ready, saddled my 
horse, prepared a lunch and lit out for 
this place with intention of staying all 
night. Getting there and making my way 
into the canyon without making any more 
noise than was necessary I unsaddled my 
horse and began to hunt for Mr. Bear, 
and hunt I did, but of no avail and I cer- 
tainly did hunt cautiously. This was a 
“water haul,” for I did not see a single 
thing with the exception of a fox and 
I killed it that night. I did not want 
to shoot it but it kept hanging around 
my bed and I finally decided to take a 
shot for luck. 

Returning to camp next morning ] 
found some more good news as Lou's 
had loca:ed a bear on top of “Cerro Colo- 
rado” and had shot at him but being so 
far away did not hit him. This was what 
we wanted—-a bear chase with the dogs. 
So back to camp came Louis and after 
a consultation we decided to wait till 
morning before starting after the bear. 
The next morning we were away before 
daylight, Bob and Louis going horse- 
back and leading the dogs while I went 
foot up through another canyon and we 
were to meet at the top at a designated 
place. On my way up there I killed a 
yearling deer and hung the hams up in 
an oak tree, as I was to get them on re- 
turn back to camp. Bob and Louis 
reached the place after about as hard a 
trip as could be had on account of lead- 
ing the horses and keeping the dogs to- 
gether as they wanted to run and were 
awfully gay. Reaching the place where 
Louis last saw the bear, the dogs were 
‘urned loose and without a moment’s 
hesitation old Remus led off with all the 
pack following. This was good music 
to us, so we began to locate ourselves at 
different points because the bear would 
undoubtly come back over the roughest 
part and we were right in this part. 

I was zbout half a mile across a can- 
yon, Louis at another point, Bob at 
another and Henry, the cook, could not 
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stand the temptation so he had to follow, 
and was placed at another entrance. Dur- 
ing this time the dogs were hot on the 
trail making good time, and if you have 
never been in such a suspense as this 
just try getting on a prominent point 
overlooking the entrance to several small 
canyons and in hearing of a good pack 
of hounds—if you have any sporting 
blood in your veins it will surely come 
forth and make you feel for the time 
being that you are “lord of all you sur- 
vey.” Things had begun to get interest- 
ing now as the dogs were get:ing nearer 
all the time and each of us expecting the 
bear to come down through the canyon 
where we were. Presently Louis heard 
something that sounded like the exhaust 
of an automobile, and he knew, just the 
moment he heard it, that it was the bear 
breathing and a fat bear makes an awful 
breathing noise when tired and _ hot. 
Louis made a run over to a small point 
as he knew the bear wou!d come in 


through a small cut, because he could 
hear the rocks rolling off the side of the 
hill which was caused by the bear com- 
ing down in such haste. When being 
pursued by a pack of dogs and in close 
quarters a bear will not run down hill but 
just puts his head down and forms him- 
self in the shape of a ball and rol!s down 
hill. Rocks half the size of a barrel were 
falling down these bluffs. Louis rounded 
the point just in time to intercept Bruin 
and at a distance of about 30 feet let drive 
at him with his .30-30, hitting him in the 
heart. This did not stop him as he rolled 
and fell along for some 50 feet before 
stopping. Another shot brought him to 
a halt. About this time the dogs began 
to arrive and were pretty much all in, as 
a run of 6 or 7 miles through so rough a 
country will tire out the best of them. So 
back to the horses (a distance of about a 
mile) we started and af:er partaking of a 
lunch and a few minutes rest we were off 
to bring in the three deer and the bear 
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to camp, as it was getting along about 2 
P. M. and we did not want to get caught 
up in the mountains after dark. Arriv- 
ing in camp about sundown Louis and 
30b had supper ready while I had to foot 
it 4own off the mountain. Now let me 
tell you, kind reader, if you ever try to 
carry a pair of venison hams down a 
rough mountain you have a job on hand 
and a good all day’s work. Arriving in 
camp about 9 o'clock that night I was 
completely worn out, but my appetite 
never failed me. I certainly did justice 
toa good supper. 

From the actions and 
all I judged they were about as tired as 
myself. 

Next morning we put in resting 
lounging around camp. That evening Bob 
had another good streak of luck—as you 
will readily see it was only luck when I 
tell you how it was done. He walked out 
from camp leading his horse, saying as he 
left he might bring back a bear. We 
accused him of having one tied and some- 
times really think he did have one spot- 
ted, as he returned about sundown with a 
fine specimen. Not so large, about 250 
pounds, but having as fine a pelt as I 
Was a perfect hide and 
This made 


appearances of 


and 


have ever seen. 
will no doubt make a fine rug. 
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four bear to date and still good hunting. 
Our chuck had begun to run low, also we 
were out of horse feed, so decided to 
make preparations for returning home 
which would take at least 6 or 7 days. 
Next morning by 9 o’clock we had every- 
thing in readiness to leave, so bidding 
adieu to “Cerro Colorado” we started 
home. Going back by Thomas Vega’s 
place we had dinner, and thanking him 
for all kindness shown us, and after he 
assured us a betier time if we would 
return in 1911, we bid him goodbye. After 
a week’s travel down the mountains, over 
a new route, the wagon arrived about 4 
P. M. at Las Vacas. Everything check- 
ing out all O. K. we were allowed to pass 
ever the Rio Grande in to good, old 
Texas. This ended an excellent hunt and 
one that will be remembered by us as we 
certainly did have a fine time. The fol- 
lowing night after our arrival we had a 
bear and venison supper at the Elks 
Club, we thinking this would be ap- 
propriate as quite a few people have 
never had the pleasure of eating bear 
meat. Our pelts are all being mounted 
and surely will make a nice collection. 
This trip is to be repeated next year, only 
about two weeks 


we expect to stay 


longer. 





THE CALL OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


The bird dog’s getting frisky now, 
He’s scratching at the door, 
For he knows the time is ripe to hie away, 
\nd take the countless pleasures 
That the season has in store— 
The Out-of-Doors is calling us to-day. 


The Out-of-Doors is calling us, 
The woods and stubble brown, 

Where quail and rabbit wait along the way; 
So now to get some hunting clothes, 
And take the old gun down ;— 

The Out-of-Doors is calling us to-day! 
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A Career for the Boy 


HIS year the Yale Forestry Schooi 

graduated forty-two Master Forest- 

ers, and at the same time compara- 
tively few mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers. This is a highly significant fact, as 
it has been with growing concern that we 
of this generation have viewed the rush 
of our younger brothers, young cousins 
and young acquaintances,—fine young fel- 
lows, all of them—to enter the technical 
college and take degrees as mechanical 
and electrical engineers. It has seemed 
io the average gentleman of moderate 
means in America that the engineering 
profession is the only one offering a pay- 
ing career for his boy at present; and in 
view of the well-known small pay of the 
civil engineer, the rush has been all 
toward mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering. This seems to have been in utter 
disregard of the fact that not over 30 per 
cent of the young fellows taking these 
courses are really endowed with the 
necessary habitual accuracy; with the 
necessary mental aptitude to follow the 
complexities of electrical theory through 
a lengthy technical discussion; and with 
the inclination to put up with the many 
disagreeable features of the actual “job” 
in the mechanical and electrical profes- 
sion. The details of mechanical engi- 
neering are often highly repugnant to a 
man born to the love of the outdoors, 
of athletics, of hunting and fishing,—the 
kind of pursuits that call for red blood, 
hardihood, self-reliance and courage. 


Many have found out, too late, that the 
daily work of a mechanical engineer, in 
effect nothing better than that of a glori- 
fied mechanic, is stifling to his best in- 
stincts, exacting as to time, gives a man 
no opportunity year after year to take 
those necessary days off outdoors which 
are essential to the true living of life, and 
finally reduces him to a mere human 
grinding-machine incapable of any activi- 
ties outside of “the works.” 

Now, however, the balance is unmis- 
takably swinging the other way, and not 
only is it a fact that a young man having 
taken a forestry course can make a good 
living at it, either in the employ of a 
private corporation, or of the state or of 
the nation—any one of which is a most 
enjoyable profession for one who loves 
the out-doors—but also many an Ameri- 
can-graduated Master Forester, with but 
the haziest idea of advanced European 
practice, is to-day amply equipped for the 
present needs of forestry in America, and 
is making a good living as consulting 
forester for a number of different clients. 
Above all looms the career possible to any 
ambitious young man, more particularly 
the sportsman’s son, in the National For- 
est Service. The time is not far distant 
when the three great services of the coun- 
try will be the Army, the Navy and the 
Forest; and the greatest of these, the one 
requiring the most general knowledge,— 
particularly the administrative faculty,— 
will be the Forest Service. 

When we realize that Germany to-day, 
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out of her 35,000,000 acres of forests is 
raising, lumbering and marketing 4% 
billion board feet of lumber every year, 
in addition to operating mineral and water 
power propositions and reclaiming waste 
areas all over the Fatherland, we can get 
some inkling of what a tremendous thing 
the United States Forest Service will be 
when its 200,000,000 acres of forest are 
not only protected from fire and opened 
up to license by private enterprise, but 
also administered as a vast lumber-pro- 
ducing Bureau which will at least be the 
equal in efficiency per acre to the present 
German Forest Service. Even in direct 
proportion to Germany our National for- 
ests would then yield twenty-seven billion 
board feet of lumber per year, or half of 
the total wood consumption of the nation. 
To raise in America this tremendous 
volume of timber (and of course make it 
pay just as the Germans do) will take a 
Forest Service of such dignity and im- 
portance that the Army and Navy will 
perforce remain secondary, and the For- 
est officers will hold at least the standing 
in public estimation accorded those of the 
other two services. To our mind it is the 
greatest career open to the young man 
to-day; and, judging from the advances 
made in the scope of the Forest Service 
in the last 20 years, within the life-time 
of the present generation we shall see 
many of its great possibilities realized. 
* * * 
From the Field of Slaughter 
It is very gratifying to FrEeLp 
STREAM to find the general press of the 
country practically unanimous in com- 
mending and supporting the efforts of this 
publication to promote laudab!e ends in 
the way of securing better laws for the 
protection of game and fish, in fact, all 
the wild creatures of the forests, fields 
and waters. Widespread interest has been 
shown in Mr. Dimock’s forcible article in 
the August issue, “The Bloodstained 
Aigrette.”” Among the many prominent 


AND 


publications in all quarters of the Union 
which have hastened to call their readers’ 
attention to this arraignment of evil traf- 
fic in bird plumes, the Times-Union, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., makes the following re- 
marks and supports the point of its argu- 
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ment by extended quotations from Mr. 
Dimock’s masterpiece: 


FIELD AND StrEAM has an article entitled 
“The Bloodstained Aigrette,” from the pen 
of Mr. Julian A. Dimock, which should 
awaken bitter thoughts in the breasts of 
every American woman who wears aigrettes. 
The birds which furnish the plumes are near 
extinction in Florida and it has been found 
by sad experience that laws cannot save them. 
Florida is not guilty, for she does not pro- 
vide the market; but as long as there is a 
demand the feathers will be provided. The 
merchant “grubstakes” some man in dire 
need, or too coarse of fiber to see himself 
as others see him—should you rashly con- 
demn these or the refined and educated 
women who tempt them to play such a 
part in the scheme of creation. — 
How does the American woman who insists 
that 2 mad dog be chloroformed like this 
indictment? The Audubon Societies of the 
country should obtain the right to use this 
article trom Fre_p AND StreEAM and circulate 
it by the million—it is the truth as we all 
know it and it might excite compunction in 
the breast of a savage. 


All of which is in line with our own ar- 
gument, except the statement that “Flor- 
ida is not guilty because she does not 
provide the market.” It occurs to us that 
it is the duty of each and every state to 
assist in discouraging any reprehensible or 
illegal practices of its people. Permitting 
lloridans to exterminate plume birds to 
foster a traffic which is contrary to United 
States laws is not exactly what should be 
expected of the lawmakers of this other- 
wise phenomenally progressive state. 


* * * 


What They Want to Know 

As an educational feature, the prize fish 
stories now appearing each month supply 
exactly such information as the angler of 
inquiring mind has long desired, namely: 
where (in what section of the country 
and in what waters) fish of record size 
may be captured, and the time of day 
when the big fellows are inclined to in- 
vestigate the tidbits that are dangled be- 
fore their noses. Other details, such as 
the rods, reels, lines and especially the 
lures used are also most likely welcomed 
by the brethren of the angie, since they 
are quite certain to feel an interest in a 
choice of tackle which has been justified 
by results obtained. 
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TRACKING BIG GAME 


A LITTLE SKETCH BY ONE OF THE GREATEST LIVING HUNTERS OF AFRICAN 
AND AMERICAN BIG GAME 


BY COL. BUFFALO JONES 


OST people who have hunted in 
Africa and recorded themselves 
have claimed that some kinds of 
animals charge at sight or scent, all of 
which is apparently true, but a mistake. 

The trouble with most people who write 
about wild animals is they don't know 
the thoughts of the animal they write 
about but merely see their actions and 
judge entirely by them. 

I have seen the so-called charges of the 
rhino, the buffaio, wild cattle, musk ox, 
moose and many other animals, and seen 
so many of the dashes they have made, 
that by close siudy I am absolutely certain 
they never charge a person with the in‘en- 
tion of a combat, unless at 
range, but are always endeavoring to 
escape a conflict or to find out what the 
intruder is. 

All the animals I have mentioned, the 
elephant included. run against the wind 
and are all possessed with poor eyesight. 
As soon as they become alarmed, they 
break and run against the wind, and, not 


very close 


possessing good eyesight, they don't 
know where the danger is, so they are 
almost always disturbed by scent, which 


in all animals is very acute. Con-sequent- 
ly, when the scent of a person is wafted 
to the animal, he charges against the 
wind, and, naturaily goes in the direction 
where the person stands, but should the 
beast see the person before getting too 
close, it will shy around. If it comes in 
close proximity before seeing the object 
or, should a person slip through the high 
grass or bush so stealthily that he will 
not be seen, scented or heard until very 
close to one or more of these animals, he 
is in danger ot being charged upon. 
Self-preservation demands that all ani- 
mals defend themselves. But if he keeps 


ip a racket and makes his 
known, none of the animals above men 
tioned will stand and wait for him to 
come in their direction, unless it might be 
that they desire to satisfy themselves as 
to what the object is. Some animals are 
very inquisitive, indeed, they often gallop 
toward a person with seeming intention 


yresence 
| 


of mischief, but as soon as they get near 
enough to have infallible proof as to what 
the object is, they will halt and then 
break away and escape, more delighted to 
get from you than you from them. Who 
ever heard of a person being killed by 
any of the animals I have mentioned, un- 
less they had been wounded or surprised 
at close perhaps 
fending their young? While, if they de- 
sired to hunt up people to kill them, thou- 
sands of hun‘ers would be killed annually. 

The rhino, I admit, is liable to do harm, 
for the simple reason that it catmot see 
but a very short distance and when the 
hunter is scented he is in the direction 
from which the wind is coming, and as 
the rhino must run against the wind, it 
is sure to apparently charge the hunter 
as well as the wind, which brings the 
beast in close proximity to the person. 
The beast believes the object is an enemy 
to take its life, and then, to protect itself, 
dashes at the person and sometimes 
causing fatal results, but, should the per- 
son step aside from the rhino’s course, the 
animal is only too glad to bolt away 
against the wind, smelling instead of see- 
ing wheresoever it goes. 

All wild animals do not run against 
the wind. Take the deer family, for ex 
ample. They feed against the wind and 
run with it, and, when running, depend on 
their eyes to locate danger ahead and 
to protect them from the 


quarters, or, been de- 


their scent 
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enemy in the rear. They can lie down in 
grass much higher than their heads and 
always know when the nimrod is stealthily 
approaching on their trail as their scent is 
very keen. To hunt and kill a deer re- 
quires tact and skill and it is the triumph 
of the hunting talent which thrills his 
heart and not the crimson blood which 
flows. But hunting in Africa, where 
game is so numerous it is like going into 
a corral and slaughtering animals to see 
them die, that enjoyment is eliminated 
that is so exhilarating to a hunter who 
has followed his quarry from early dawn 
until the very shades of night, and then 
has either to tramp the snow to keep from 
perishing from cold and hunger or build 
a booming fire. 

The pioneer day of the frontiersmen 
is already a thing of the past. I have 
been schooled where necessity compelled 
me to action, where actual starvation 
stared me in the face. I have shouldered 
my gun and gone forth for meat. When, 
like the panther, lion or leopard, I was 
spurred by hunger to double diligence and 
cunning. Oh, how exasperating when 
the sun commenced to sink in the west, 
the dread of returning to an empty 
larder, cold and hungry! The thoughts 
also that others depended upon my suc- 
cess nerved me to almost superhuman ef- 
forts and often I would be too anxious, 
and by a misstep or a reckless advance 
lose the game; but lessons dearly bought 
were of great value and long experience 
usually brings the reward sought for. 

Here has been something strolling 
through the grass. I see the blades have 
been disturbed and by close observation 
I find they all lean in the same direction. 
The object has gone that way. I separate 
the grass and there are the prints of a 
deer’s hoofs, but my joy turns to sorrow, 
the toes are far apart, spread wide open, 
the prints of the feet are quite visible in 
the dust. That deer had been on a “lark” 
and was traveling and was sure to travel 
for miles before lying down, and when 
once down he would lie until the shades 
of night fall; so I pass on. The sun is 


half way down from the zenith. The 
wind has shifted to the north. It is grow- 
ing cold. November is an uncertain 


A dark cloud is rising in the 


month. 
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west. I am miles from home with the 
Arkansas river three feet deep full of 
slush ice to cross in order to reach my 
domicile. 

Ah! What has been here? Some- 
thing has clipped a twig recently. I 
cautiously examine the sand and there 
are the prints of another deer’s hoofs. 
Glory enough!—it has been walking 
slowly. The heel prints are not visible. 
The points of the hoofs are tightly pressed 


together. It has been walking on tip toes. 
That indicates it will lie down soon. 


The track has no dust or leaves in it, al- 
though the wind had been blowing hard 
all day. It has just passed and it is not 
two hundred yards away; it has gone on 
this left hand ravine hunting a place to 
lie down. Yes, see how short he has 
stepped? A big buck. The wind was blow- 
ing from the southeast when it passed. 
The track is keeping in that direction. It 
was surely made before the wind changed 
to the north. I am all right, so far, as 
he will not get my scent. See, here is 
where he turned around on his tip toes; 
he came very near lying down right here, 
but has gone on. The next clump of 
grass he will surely lie down in. There 
is a little swale and the grass is three feet 
high. He’s there I will wager on it. My 
rifle is sure, the hammer has been up for 
some time, my finger is on the trigger; he 
will surely bounce soon as I am within 
forty yards of the center of the plat. I 
guide a little to the right of the swale so 
as to be on an elevation and command a 
good view. Well, I guess he has gone on 
or he surely would have taken fright ere 
this. Rattle! Rattle! Rattle! came 
with great consternation from my right. 
Up came my gun, I whirled to the right, 
a clump of sage brush and a deer speeding 
in that direction. See how high he leaps! 
Three more bounds and he will pass be- 
yond the ridge. I have him covered but 
dare not shoot while he is in the air or I 
will be sure to miss. When he hits the 
ground I will pull the trigger. Bang! 
crashes the rifle. He leaps higher than 
ever and with a mighty bound he passes 
beyond the little ridge. Good boy, was 
my consoling thought. It was a dead 
shot and the deer will be lying not more 
than one hundred yards away. Hastily I 
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dashed to the top of the ridge and there 
lies the magnificent stag, less than twenty 
steps beyond. Soon I have it skinned 
and quartered. I am strong but cannot 
carry more than one quarter home. 
Coyotes are numerous hereabout and are 
sure to devour all I leave. There are 
no trees on which to hang the meat. I 
know full well a coyote will never ap- 
proach anything that has the fresh scent 
of man on it, so I will fix it by throwing 
the meat upon the sage brush, to allow it 
to cool quickly and covering it with my 
coat. 

The sun has gone down and the stars 
are already blinking. It is fully six miles 
home. I have to go rapidly to keep up the 
circulation or freeze as I am in my shirt 
sleeves. Away to the northeast I see a 
dim light and know how anxiously my 
wife and two little daughters are await- 
ing my return. The weight of the meat 
is becoming oppressive and there is the 
river just ahead. I know it will be cold 
and disagreeable but these are only trifles 
compared to the joy and happiness that 
awaits me just beyond where we can once 
more sit around a brilliant fire and eat 
of the savory venison and hot biscuit 
I reach the river bank and linger for a 
moment but realize that time is the es 
sence of happiness and dash into the icy 
water and am soon safely across. 

Three hamlets must be passed before 


I reach my home. I cannot do that with- 
out leaving some of the delicious meat, 
as friends may be hungry also. Rap, rap, 
rap went on the kitchen door of my dear 
old friend, Uncle Billy Fulton. 

The door opens. “Here, Siddie, here 
is some venison, just enough to make 
trouble; I will bring some more to-mor- 
row.” Now there are the Finnups and 
Wilkinsons yet to pass. I will not show 
partiality and will leave them some also. 
A rap at the Finnups’ door brings Sallie, 
with her sleeves rolled up. She has been 
hard at work. “Here is a piece of veni- 
son. I'll bring some more to-morrow.” 
Then I rap at the Wilkinsons’ door and 
it is answered by Lizzie. “Here, little 
girl, is a mess of venison; more to-mor- 
row.’ Isn't that answering smile worth 
more than a chunk of deer meat? 

A half-mile more and home. The dog 
sees me, hear him bark. Here he comes 
whining for joy. They all know it is me 
from the dog's actions. The door opens 
and I shout, “All right, little girlies, veni- 
son galore.” 

The ice rattles on my trousers as I step 
on the porch, but what matters about ice 
or anything else compared to such a joy 
ous greeting? This is the kind of hunting 
that brings pleasure and enjoyment. One 
short year of such a life is worth an 
ordinary lifetime pent up in the great 
cities, abhorred by all true sportsmen. 





PRECAUTION 


BY UNKEL DAVID 


Knowed a feller 


mity wise, 


Playin’ safe agin surprise- 

Tied a ca'‘tridge in his hat: 

‘Allus safe to bank on that 

No blame b’ar don’t make me rin 
‘Cause I tote an empty gun.” 


Next day jumped a silver-tip; 
Ought to seed that old b’ar -skip! 
ieller follered ’im full pelt; 
Emptied gun an’ ca'tridge belt. 
Then the b’ar showed fight—an’ that 
Doggoned fool had Jost his hat. 








WHERE TO USE THE DRY FLY 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE ON PRACTICAL DRY FLY FISHING 


BY E. B. RICE 


streams is, and has been for some 

time, the subject of animated discus- 
sion amongst anglers far and wide, though 
its use is limited to a comparatively few 
individuals of more courage and initative 
than their brothers. 

There is no reason in the world, except 
for lack of exact knowledge on the sub- 
ject, why we should not all use, in its 
proper place and at the proper time, the 
dry fly, and here lies, I think, the real 
cause of uncertainty amongst the majority 
of fly fishermen regarding the employment 
of this method. 

The floating fly, commonly called the 
dry fly, is a development of the artificial 
fly brought about by the condition of water 
obtaining on the “chalk streams” of Eng- 
land. Streams of the most marvelous 
clarity, quiet streams generally, as com- 
pared with the average American trout 
stream, where the greatest care in casting 
and the finest quality of tackle are neces- 
sary, not only to be successful, but to kill 
any fish at all. It was found that fish 
were more easily deceived with a fly which 
floated in a natural manner upon the sur- 
face, than with the submerged fly, and 
flies were specially tied to produce this 
result. There are no American streams 
that present exactly the same difficulties 
to the fly fisherman. Difficulties we have 
to overcome, but they are not the difficul- 
ties of the English chalk stream. 

As the streams of this country are dif- 
ferent from those upon which the dry fly 
art was born and reared to its present 
state of perfection, so also must the 
method of its employment in this country 
be different. 

In the first place, let me state that all 
English streams are not well adapted to 
the exclusive use of the dry fly, nor is 
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the dry fly used to the exclusion of the 
wet method on all English streams. 

One of the foremost principles of dry 
fly fishing on the English chalk streams is 
that of “fishing the rise,” which means 
never to cast except to a rising fish. As 
to the merits of this, there seems to be 
some difference of opinion, but of one 
thing we may be certain, it would be 
time wasted to do the same on American 
streams. English streams may be well 
suited to “fishing the rise,’ but on Ameri- 
can streams one should “fish the water,” 
which means to cast in every likely spot. 

“Val Couson” reminds us in an interest- 
ing article in the Fishing Gasette oi \ 
6th, 1911, in “The Excommunication of 
the Wet Fly,” that we must keep in mind 
the fact that the dry fly was invented and 
is now employed, because it will kill more 
fish in certain waters than the wet fly. 
This notwithstanding that some Ameri- 
can, and many English anglers, claim that 
it is used because it is more scientific and 
sportsmanlike. Let me impress that upon 
you—while the dry fly method is the more 
spectacular means of taking trout, it is 
not more scientific nor more sportsman- 
like than the wet method. 

If you doubt this ask your expert dry 
fly friend if it is not easier to take fish 
from a quiet, glassy still, stretch of water 
(though difficult at best) with a dry fly 
than a wet. Indivdual anglers may de- 
velop greater skill in the use of one than 
in the use of the other, and the dry fly 
method being new to many of us, we are 
apt to look upon it, on account of its spec- 
tacular features, as requiring a greater 
degree of skill than that which we have 
been used to, the wet. 

Now we come to the best method of 
using the dry fly on our own streams, and 
the purpose of this article being to dis- 
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cuss the merits and uces of the dry fly 
rather than to give instruction in casting, 
1 will leave that part to others, in the hope 
that you may find a better teacher. 

To begin with, I think you will agree 
that the typical American trout stream 
is one in which the water alternates be- 
tween hurrying rifts and deep and quiet 
pools, and it is perfectly reasonable to 
assume that trout are more easily deceived 
in quick water than in the quiet, glassy 
stretches where they so often lay in pain 
sight, to the distraction of the fisherman. 
I refer particularly to our hard fished 
Eastern streams, where in many cases 
brown trout predominate and furnish the 
major part of the sport—streams upon 
which it is a greater feat of skill to take 
one single twelve-inch trout, than to fill 
a boat with bigger ones in wilderness 
waters. 

It is a pretty generally accepted theory 
that the larger a trout grows the lazier he 
becomes, and his surface feeding dimin- 
ishes as time goes on until finally he 
reaches an age where he apparently ceases 
to take food on the surface altogether. 
Witness the comparative sizes of large 
trout taken on the fly and those taken 
with bait. This is especially striking 1 


streams where brown trout are abundant. 

[I have never heard of brown trout be- 
our [as‘ern streams 
pounder 


ing taken on a_fly 
of over 334 Ibs., and even a 
is a monster.* On the other hand, I know 
personally of many large fish from 4 Ibs. 
up being taken on bait, two of these 
weighing 61% Ibs. apiece, and in the same 
streams, where the largest trout, to my 
knowledge, taken on the fly was 334 Ibs. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that 
trout grow lazy as they advance in years 
and, as I have said, feed less and less 
upon the surface. 

Keep these things in mind when you 
fish, and do not overdo the dry fly. The 
angler who uses either method to the ex- 
clusion of the other (regardless of the 
water) diminishes his chances of success. 

In every stream of my acquaintance 
there are stretches of quiet water from 
which the casual fly fisherman seldom or 
never takes a trout, and yet the fish may 
be seen lazily watchful of the angler’s 
every move. These glassy spots are just 
the places for the employment of the dry 
fly method. If the fly is submerged the 
fish perceive the deception instantly, but 


*Except in the Fretp anp Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest, 5% Ibs.—Editor. 
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often, to the carefully cast and floating 
fly, will come these wily fellows whose 
position is an impregnable one to the wet 
fly angler. 

[ remember well an instance of this 
sort. Some years ago | was fishing with 
a friend, a dry fly enthusiast. I came to 
a beautiful pool where deep and rapid 
water at the head slowly shallowed and 
flattened out toward the tail of the pool, 
presenting for two-thirds of its lower 
length quiet, clear, transparency, the 
Waterloo of the wet fly man. At the 
head, however, was a most alluring stre:ch 
of wet fly water and in my haste to reach 
this upper stretch, the kind of water, I 
must admit, which has always appealed to 
me as ideal trout water, I did not take the 
trouble to remove my dropper fly and fish 
the lower part of the pool with floating 
fly, as I knew I should do, but simply used 
the wet fly method right over the whole 
water, being well content to take two nice 
fish from the upper part; not a rise did 
I have in the quiet glassy lower part of 
the pool. As I reached the head my friend 
appeared and asked what luck I’d had. 
I showed him my fish and told him of the 





lack of rises in the lower part. “I think 
[ will float a fly over that water,” he re 
marked, and going below he dropped a 
whirling dun, cocked and floating over 
near the opposite bank. Nothing resulted 
from this first cast and | was beginning 
to think my judgment correct for not havy- 
ing bothered much with the lower water, 
when he dropped it once more on the 
farther side and a yard above the first 
cast. Splash! swirl! a slight raising of 
the rod tip and my friend was fast in a 
fine fish. 

One instance of this kind might prove 
nothing, but I have seen it many times 
since, the dry fly angler succeeding with 
that method, where the wet fly man had 
*failed, and failed, and failed to score. 

Indeed it does not pay to overlook the 
dry fly. On the other hand, it would be, 
in my opinion, as unwise, on our home 
streams, to discard the wet fly method, as 
it would be to leave unlearned the adapta 
tion of the dry. 

We are often prone to overdo the new 
inventions, with which we are continually 
being blessed in these enlightened years 
of progress, too apt to forget the virtue 
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in our old friends while contemplating the 
wondrous attractions of the new. 

While it is true that the dry fly method 
will take fish that would not even notice 
the submerged fly, it is likewise true that 
certain fish can be reached by a well sunk 
fly which seldom or never could be had 
by floating fly. I refer now to those fish, 
to catch which is the ambition of every 
angler—those record-breakers of which we 
dream and dream, the catching of one of 
which will live with us in after years, like 
the killing of our first deer—the fish which 
grow lazy with age and cease their sur- 
face feeding. 

I am aware that some dry fly enthusiasts 
will not agree with me here, but these dif- 
ferences of opinion only serve to make the 
subject more interesting, and on _ this 
point I personally find no room for doubt. 
I have seen the thing so many times,—the 
dry fly angler and his wet fly friend, each 
most confident in his own particular 
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branch of the art. They take their fish 
in different places, the wet fly man mak- 
ing little progress in the still and mir- 
rored water and the dry fly man seldom 
killing in the best water for his friend. 
And what is the result? As to numbers 
there is but little difference, but in size the 
wet fly man has often had one or two 
much larger fish to show. Of course, the 
question of individual skill plays an im- 
portant part in the game, but I most as- 
suredly believe that any of our skillful 
American anglers, using both methods in 
their proper places, will find that they get 
bigger fish while fishing wet. Why should 
they not? Certainly the well sunk fly 
offers an easier tid-bit to the big and lazy 
fish than does the floating fly, and if we 
are correct in thinking that fish grow lazy 
with advancing years, certainly the wet fly 
is an easier prey. 

I was fishing with a friend two years 
ago, a dry fly man of the very best, down 
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on the Brodhead Creek, Pa., and after a 
little lunch and a smoke beside a splendid 
pool, he took his rod while I sat by and 
watched. Deftly and surely the floating 
insect found its mark in three good fish 
each about eleven inches long, and then 
there came a fish which rose short and 
never touched the fly. This was at the 
head of the pool where the water was 
swift though clear. Presently he rose 
again, and again did not touch the fly but 
we saw him clearly this time, and he was 
a beauty. For some minutes longer my 
friend floated his fly over this fish and 
then asked me to take his rod and try. 
I did so and after extending the line I 
sunk the fly above the fish and he took it, 
at least ten inches under the water on the 
very first cast. A sixteen-inch brown 
trout was added to my creel. 

Now here was a fish which was just 
large enough to move too slowly in this 
rapid water to get the floating fly. He 
came for it, to be sure, but it was whisked 
away by the rapid current before he 
reached it. Who can say that this same 
fish, after missing untold numbers of float- 
ing flies, would not have ceased ere long 
to be a surface feeder? It seems very 
probable. 

And after we have all had our say and 
given to the expectant world our weighty 
opinions, there still remains that vast ex- 
panse of water which is neither “wet” nor 
“dry,” where all of us, brothers of the 
angle, may beg to differ as to flies and 
methods, and where the embryo expert 
may develop or may not, as the red gods 
dictate. 

It would be a poor and sorry game if 
we could lay out rules for every inch of 
every stream, and we should be thankful 
that, beyond a certain point, each of us 
has to work out his own salvation. 

Up to this point I have referred, in 
speaking of the use of the dry fly, to the 


method and not to the fly itself. Let us 
briefly consider the fly itself and compare 
it with the ordinary wet fly. 

In the first place, the whole fly is con 
-tructed more carefully and with greater 
etfort to imitate some insect, but the chief 
difference is noted in the position and 
character of the wings and hackle. The bes: 
winged floating flies (with the exception 
of the May flies) are tied with double 
wings in such a manner chat the wings 
stand up from the body and apart, in a 
most lifelike and natural position, and add 
greatly to the floating quality of the fly. 
When laid side by side with a wet fly, 
the rankest novice would choose the dry 
fly for his fishing. 

. It has been my habit, and that of many 
of my friends, for some years past to use 
in both wet and dry fly fishing, noth 
but dry flies, that is, flies tied specially 
to use as floating flies. The dry fly when 
sunk makes a much more attractive lure 
than the wet fly sunk. It may be fished 
after the wet method in all the water 
a'ong the stream which your intuition and 
experience tells you is best suited for a 
submerged or sunken fly, and then when 
you come to some stretch of dry fly water 
you can, with little trouble, remove your 
dropper and, by making a dozen or two 
dry casts, float the fly perfectly. 

Stock up your fly boxes hereafter with 
none but dry flies and use them in fishing 
either method. 

Do not paraffine your flies at all unless 
you have a great deal of dry fly water 
ahead of you, and then do not resort to 
oil until you are actually on the stream, 
‘reating each fly as you need it. Do not 
lose up a number of flies with paraffine 
in expectation of future use, for you will 
surely want to use one of these flies vet 
if you do, and they cannot be used wet, 
after being treated with paraffine, with 
any degree of comfort. 


Mr, Emlyn M. Gill's excel'ent series, “Dry Fly Fishing for Beginners,” which com- 
menced in the September number, will be continued next month 
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BY ZANE GREY 


A thrilling series of adventures wiih jagucrs, wild boars, alligators and tropical 
snakes, encountered while exploring on unmapped river flowing down 
through the wildest jungles of Mexico. 


PART VIII. 
GEORGE'S JAGUAR 


EXT morning George said he did 
not feel very well, and he looked 
grouchy. He growled around camp 

in a way that might have neitled me, but 
having had ten hours of undisturbed sleep, 
I could not have found fault with any- 
body. I had expected to be sick and here 
I was feeling fine. 

“Come out of it, Garrapato George,” I 
said, “cheer up. Why don’t you take 
Pinilius Pepe as gun-bearer and go 
out to shoct something? You haven't used 
up much amunition yet—not more than a 
barrel.” 

My sarcasm was not lost on George. 

“Well, if I do go I'll not come chasing 
in without some game.” 

“My boy,” I replied genially, “if you 
should happen to turn a corner and run 
face to face with a jaguar you’d—you’d 
let out one squawk and then never touch 
even the high places of the jungle. You'd 
take that crazy .32 rifle for a golf stick.” 

“Would I?” returned George, belliger- 


entiy. “All right—now you watch me!” 

I did watch George a while that morn- 
ing. He performed a lot of things around 
camp. For one he bounced bullets off the 
water in a vain effort to locate the anat- 
omy of our basking alligator. For an- 
other he tried his hand at fishing once 
more. He could get more bites than any 
fisherman I ever saw, but he could not 
catch anything. Bye and bye the heat 
made me drowsy and I stretched myself 
on a blanket in the shade, and I bethought 
myself of a scheme to get rid of my noisy 
comrades for a while. 

“George, take my hammerless and have 
Pepe row you along the shady bank of 
the river,’ I suggested. “Go sneaking 
along now and you'll get some shots.” 

He fell in with this idea, and Pepe, too, 
looked pleased. They got into the boat 
and were in the act of starting when 
George jumped ashore. He reached for 
his .32 and threw the lever down to see if 
there was a shell in the chamber. Then 
he proceeded to fill his pockets with am- 
munition. 

“T might need a rifle,” he said; “you 
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can’t tell what you’re going to see in this 
darned jungle.” 

Whereupon he went aboard again and 
Pepe rowed leisurely upstream. 

“Be careful, boys,” I called, and com- 
posed myself for a nap. I promptly fell 
asleep. How long I slept I had no idea, 
and when I awoke I lay with languor, 
not knowing on the moment what had 
awakened me. Presently I heard a shout, 
then a rifle shot. Sitting up, I saw the 
boat some two hundred yards above me 
drifting along, about the edge of the 
shade. Pepe was in it alone. He ap- 
peared to be excited, for I observed him 
lay down an oar to pick up a gun, and 
then reverse the performance. Also he 
was jabbering to George. who evidently 
was out on the bank, but invisible to me. 

“Hey, Pepe,” I yelled, “what ’re you 
doing?” 

Strange to note, Pepe did not reply or 
even turn my way. 

“Now where in the deuce is George?” 
I said, impatiently. 

The hcllow crack of George’s .32 was 
a reply to my question. I heard the sing- 
ing of a bullet. Suddenly, “spou!” it 
twanged on a branch not twenty feet over 
my head. and then went whining away. 
I heard it tick a few leaves or twigs. 
There was not any languor in the alac- 
rity with which I put the big cypress tree 
between me and upstream. Then I ven- 
tured to peep forth. 

“Look out where you’re slinging lead!’ 
I yelled. I doubted not that George had 
treed a black squirrel or was pegging 
away at parrots. Yet Pepe’s motions ap- 
peared to carry a good deal of feeling, 
too much, I thought, presently, for small 
game. So I began to wake up thorough- 
ly. I lost sight of Pepe behind a low 
branch of a tree that leaned out some fifty 
yards above the island. Then I caught 
sight of him again. He was poling with 
an oar, evidently trying to go up or down 
—TI could not tell which. 

Spang — Spang!  George’s .32 spoke 
twice more, and the bullets both struck in 
the middle of the stream and ricocheted 
into the far bank with little thuds. 

Something prompted me to reach for 
my automatic, snap the clip in tight and 
push in the safety. At the same time I 
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muttered George’s words: “You can 
never tell what’s coming off in this darned 
jungle.” 

Then, peeping out from behind the cy 
press, I watched the boat drift down- 
stream. Pepe had stopped poling and was 
looking closely into the thick grass and 
vines of the bank. I heard his voice but 
could not tell what he said. I watched 
keenly for some sight of George. The 
moments passed, the boat drifted, and I 
began to think there was nothing unusual 
afoot. In this interval Pepe drifted with- 
in seventy-five yards of where I knelt. 
Again I called to ask him what George 
was Stalking, and this time Pepe said he 
did not know, but he did know that the 
aifimal was big. Hard upon this came 
George’s sharp voice: 

“Look out there on the island. Get be- 
hind something, for I'll be shooting that 
way. I’ve got him between the river and 
the flat. He’s in this strip of shore brush. 
There! . . .” Spang! Spang! Spang! 

Bullets hummed and whistled all about 
the island. I was afraid to peep out with 
even one eye. I began to fancy that we 
were playing Indians. 

“Fine, Georgie! You’re doing great!” 
I shouted. ‘You couldn’t come any clos- 
er to me if you were aiming at me. What 
is it?” 

Then a crashing of brush and a flash 
of yellow low down along the bank 
changed the aspect of the situation. 

“Panther! or jaguar!” I ejaculated, in 
amaze. In a second I was tight-muscled, 
cold and clear-witted. At that instant I 
discerned George’s white shirt about the 
top of the brush. 

“Go back! Get out in the open!” I or- 
dered. “Do you hear me?” 

“Where is he, Pepe?” shouted George, 
paying not the slightest attention to me. 

I jumped from behind the tree and, run- 
ning to the head of the island, I knelt low 
near the water with my rifle ready. 

“Tigre! Tigre! Tigre!” screamed 
Pepe, waving his arms, then pointing. 

George crashed into the brush. I saw 
the leaves move—then a long yellow 
shape. With the quickness of thought, 
and the aim of the wing-shot, I fired. 
From the brush rose a strange wild 
scream. George aimed at a shaking mass 
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of grass and vines, but before he could 
fire a long, lean, ugly beast leaped straight 
out from the bank to drop into the waier 
with a heavy souse. Like a man half 
scared to death, Pepe waved my double- 
barreled gun. Then the water split to let 
out a yellow head. It was almost in line 
with the boat. I dared not shoot. 

“Kill him, Pepe! Kill him!” I yelled. 

Pepe did not know how to hold a gun, 
let alone aim one. He got the stock un- 
der his chin, and, pointing the gun, he evi- 
dently tried to fire. But the hammerless 
did not go off. Then Pepe fumbled at 
the safety catch which he probably re- 
membered seeing me use. The jaguar, 
swimming with difficulty, perhaps badly 
wounded, made right for the boat. Pepe 
was standing on the seat. Awkwardly he 
aimed. Bang! He pulled both triggers. 
The recoil knocked him backward. The 
hammerless fell in the boat and Pepe's 
broad back hit the water, his bare muscu- 
lar legs clung to the gunwale, and slipped 
loose. 

He had missed the jaguar, for it kept 
on for the boat. Still I dared not shoot. 
What on earth was the matter with 
George? Then I saw him, standing in 
the brush, fussing over the crazy .32. Of 
course, at the critical moment something 
had gone wrong with the old rifle. 

Pepe’s head bobbed up just on the other 
side of the boat. The jaguar was scarce- 
ly twenty feet distant and in line with 
both boat and man. At that instant I 
saw, or fancied I saw, our friend the alli- 
gator, show some few rods toward the 
middle of the river. As to that there 
was a heavy swirl in the water, and I 
knew the alligator was in that pool some- 
where. George was screaming. It was 
no wonder I felt my hair stiffen. I kept 
bawling: “Shoot, George! Hurry, Pepe! 
—the alligator—look out!” 

Pepe grasped the gunwate of the boat 
just as it swung against the branches of 
the low-leaning tree. He vaulted rather 
than climbed aboard. 

“Grab an oar, Pepe! Keep the jaguar 
in the water! Don’t let him in the boat!” 

3ut Pepe did not hear me. Nimbly he 
ran and grasped the branches of the tree 
and leaped up just as the jaguar flopped 
head and paws over the stern gunwale. 


I had only a fleeting instant to get a 
bead on that yellow body, and before I 
could be sure of an aim the branch 
weighted with Pepe sagged down to hide 
boat and jaguar. From the coldness of 
fear for Pepe, I shifted to hot for the 
peculiarly exasperating situation. 

Then George began to yell and shoot. 

Spang! Spang! Spang! Spang! 

“You idiot!” I roared. “You'll sink 
the boat!’ 

But a little thing like that did not 
matter to George. He stood up on the 
bank and worked the lever of his .32 with 
wild haste. The spat of the bullets could 
be plainly heard, and the sound was that 
of contact of lead and wood. So I in 
ferred he was not hitting the jaguar. 

Meanwhile Pepe had worked up from 
the lower end of the branch, and as soon 
as he straddled it and hunched himself 
nearer shore the leaves rose out of the 
water, exposing the boat. George saw 
the jaguar, for he kept shooting, but I 
could not see it. Then the boat swung 
loose from the branch and, drifting with 
the current, gradua!lly approached the 
shore. 

“Keep cool, George,” I called, “we got 
him now!” 

“He’s mine! He’s mine! Don’t you 
dare shoot! I got him,” howled George, 
in frantic excitement. 

“All right. But steady up, can’t you? 
Hit him once, anyway.” 

Apparently without aim George fired, 
then, spasmodically working the lever, he 
fired again. The boat drifted into over- 
hanging vines. Once more I saw a yel- 
low and black object, then a trembling 
trail of leaves. 

“Run back up the bank. He’s coming 
out below you,” I yelled. 

George disappeared. I saw no sign of 
the jaguar and heard no shot or shout 
from George. Pepe dropped from his 
branch down to the bank and caught the 
boat. I called him to come after me, and 
as soon as I had slipped on some clothes 
fit to hunt in, I had him row me to the 
bank. I found the trai! of the jaguar, 
followed it up to the edge of the brush 
and lost it in the flat. George was stand- 
ing near. He looked white and shaky and 
wild with Cisappointment. 
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“Oh, I had a dandy shot as he came out, 
but the blamed gun jammed again. Come 
on, well get him. He's all shot up. I bet 
I hit him ten times. He wout get away.” 

But an hour’s useless stalking and 
searching served to lessen his hope and 
augment his vexation. I finally got him 
back to camp. The boat was half full of 
water. making it necessary to pull it out 
on the bank and turn it over. There were 
ten bu:let holes in it. 

“George, you hit the boat, anyhow,” I 
said; “now we've a job on our hands.” 

So while I began to whittle pegs to 
pound into the bullet holes, George wiped 
his flu:'hed sweaty face and taiked. 

“We were up there a piece, round the 
bend. I saw a black squirrel and went 
ashore to get him. But I couldn't find 
him and, in kicking round in the brush, 
I came into a kind of trail or runway. 
Then I ran plumb in‘o that darned ja- 
guar. I was so scared I couldn't remem- 
ber my gun. But the cat turned and ran. 
It was lucky he didn’t make at me. When 
I saw him run I got back my courage. 
I cal'ed for Pepe to row downstream and 
keep a lookout. Then I got out into the 
flat. I must have come down a good 
ways before I saw him. I shot and he 
dodged back into the brush again. I fired 
into the moving bushes where he was. 
And pretty soon I ventured to get in on 
the bank, where I had a better chance. I 
guess it was about that time that I heard 
you yell. . . . Then it all happened. You 
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hit him! Didn’t you hear him scream? 
What a jump he made! If it hadn’t been 
so terrib'e when your hammerless kicked 
Pepe overboard, I wou!d have died iaugh- 
ing. Then I was paralyzed when the ja- 
guar swam for the boat. He was hurt 
for the water was bloody. Things came 
off quick, I tell you. Like a monkey Pepe 
scrambled into the tree. When I got my 
gun loaded the jaguar was crouched down 
in the bottom of the boat watching Pepe. 
Then I began to shoot. . I can’t real- 
ize he got away from us. What was the 
reason you didn’t knock him?” 

“Well, you see, George, there were two 
fairly good reasons,” I rep'ied. ‘‘The first 
was that at that time I was busy dodging 
bullets from your rifle. And the second 
wes that you threatened my life if I killed 
your jaguar.” 

“Did I get as nutty as that? But it 
was pretty warm there for a little. 

Say, was he a big one? My eyes were so 
hazy I didn’t see him clear.” 

“He wasn’t big, not half as big as the 
one I lost yesterday. Yours was a long, 
wiry cuss like a panther. and mean look- 
ing.” 

Pepe sat on the bank, and while he 
nursed his bruises he smoked. Once he 
made a speech that was untranslatable, 
but I gave it an interpretation which was 
probably near correct. 

“That's right, Pepe. We're pretty punk 
tigre hunters—mucha punk !” 

(To be continued ) 
Gets Fever. War with the 


George 




















JACK APPROVES OF OUR SURROUNDINGS 


TURKEY HUNTING ON 


THE WAKULLA 


WARY AND WISE, THE OLD GOBBLER — TAKES WIT AND 
EXPERIENCE TO GET HIM 


BY COLEMAN RANDOLPH 


HEN the daily train from Talla- 
W hassee stopped at the little settle- 
ment of St. Marks two expectant 
travelers alighted and sought the plain 
subsiantial accommodations afforded by 
Mr. Duval’s hotel. That gentleman ex- 
tended a cordial greeting to myself and 
my companion, whom I will introduce by 
the name of Jack. 
The first formal introduction after meet- 


ing Mr. Duval being over, the handle to 
Jack’s name was lost and has not been 
found since. 

“You have brought uncommon 
weather with you,” exclaimed Mr. Duval 
with a shudder as I grasped his hand 

“It is an ill wind that does not blow 
good to some one,” I replied. “If I have 
to choose between your comfort and the 
ducks, you cannot blame me for feeling 


cold 
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like a sportsman. I prefer the weather 
that suits my web-footed friends; were 
it left to me, I would stretch the Arctic 
Circle until I could pull it down over the 
Equator.” 

It was in truth a raw day; a northern 
winter had kissed the land of flowers and 
it shrank from the contact. 

St. Marks is a quaint little town, lo- 
cated on the west coast of Florida, at the 
junction of the St. Marks and Wakuila 
rivers. The ruins of an old fort, a sur- 
vival of the early Spanish occupation, one 
time commanded either stream, but to-day 
serves no better purpose than as a his- 
toric relic recalling a vanished dominion 
that once overshadowed the destiny of the 
New World. Even in later times during 
the early occupation by the United States, 
St. Marks laid claim to being a place of 
considerable importance, numbering sev- 
eral thousand people, quite a large town 
sixty or seventy years ago for that part 
of the country. Commerce having found 


another channel, the coming greatness of 
St. Marks was nipped in the bud; since 
then civilization in this place seems to 
have relinquished its claims and primitive 


conditions have again prevai'ed. St. 
Marks is now a small settlement of less 
than one hundred souls, situated at the 
end of a railroad about twenty miles froim 
Tallahassee. The population remains prac- 
tically stationary. The natural increase 
is offset to a large extent by the shooting 
casualties and other personal affrays 
which afford variety and spice to the 
quiet, simple life that ordinarily prevails. 

It appears almost incredible that the 
iron tentacles of the great Manhattan me- 
tropolis could actually reach a spot so en- 
tirely uninfluenced by its life and civiliza- 
tion. It is, however, a fact that one can 
secure a Pullman ticket at the imposing 
Pennsylvania terminal in New York City 
and complete the journey by rail to St. 
Marks. 

Flocks of ducks and geese still frequent 
the waters of the Wakulla and St. Marks, 
which form a junction at the Spanish 
fort. The hammocks near by, where flour- 
ish the pine, cypress and live oak, still 
harbor the turkey and white-tail deer,while 
smaller game flourishes in great abun- 
dance. The panther and black bear haunt 
the wooded fastnesses of the gum tree 
swamp; within the dark recesses of these 
solitudes only the most daring venture. 

When Jack and myself had donned our 
hunting outfits the day was still young 
and we were anxious to try our luck as 
soon as possible. ‘“Mafana”’ was not a 
word in our sporting vocabulary. 

“You had best get one of the niggahs 
pull you in a boat,” observed Mr. Duval 
reflectively. ‘“Thar’s lots of game on the 


river.” 
“How about getting in a blind?” I 
queried. 


“Tide’s too low now.” 

“Do you mean that it is impossible to 
get in a blind along the river?” 

“You-all can try it,” observed Duval 
enigmatically. 

When I saw the mud of the Wakulla I 
realized the difficulty more fully. It is the 
most unfortunate compromise between a 
liquid and a solid imaginable. When one 
experiences the sensation of sinking as 
though the resistance were no greater 
than water the natural tendency is to 
strike out and try to swim; but this is 
useless. 














Turkey Hunting 


It is possible, however, to float and 
gradually crawl to terra-firma, or to the 
water, as inclination may decide. 

Flocks of mallards, bull-heads, pintails, 
teal and other kinds of ducks in less num 
bers frequented the but the 
weather became milder they sought the 
less disturbed waters of the Gulf, only re- 
turning to the ponds and smaller bodies 
of water inland towards evening. The 
most approved method of hunting, in the 
judgment of the native, is to shoot at the 
wild fowl from a boat or sneak upon them 
through the tall sourgrass. Patience and 
endurance count far more with the aver- 
age native than stratagem and artificial 
aids, such as decoys and blinds. The na- 
tive hunter generally secures good results, 
but his methods are not those of the mod- 
ern sportsman whose muscles are apt to 
be less hardened and time more limited. 

Hunting for a good guide in a strange 
locality necessarily precedes any other 
kind of hunting, and it pays. I engaged 
the services of a colored man by the name 
of Wheeler to attend to ordinary chores 
around camp, and found him quite effi- 
cient. 

Wheeler was a typical Southern darky. 
Treat him well and he is yours, body and 
soul, to do the utmost that is within his 
capacity. He was as strong as a dray- 
horse, and stood fully six feet in his bare 
feet, a condition in which he was fre- 
quently found. It was not always easy 
to find footgear that would accommodate 
him. This circumstance well-nigh ba!ked 
me in a well-merited intention to make 
him the possessor of an up-to-date pair of 
rubber boots;—the largest pair of boots 
that could be obtained in Tallahassee just 
fitted the bill with nothing to spare. 

I had succumbed to the temptation of 
securing some of the ingenious contri- 
vances which not infrequently form part 
of the modern sportsman’s outfit. While 
examining at camp some implements of 
a rather novel design, I became conscious 
of a stare mingled with curiosity and 
wonder. Wheeler was entirely absorbed 
in contemplation. 

“Yo’-all seems to have all sorts of dev- 
ilments,” he remarked with a broad grin. 

I explained their uses and told him how 
handy he would find them. 
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“You sho’ would, boss, if you don’t get 
confertalized,” he replied. 

I changed the topic. 

“Wheeler,” I observed “I hear that you 
have turned Mormon.” 


“Me? Naw, sir!” he giggled. “Why 
not? It don’t do to have more than yo 


share ob de wimen, ’sides, boss, I don’t 


want ter be persecuted for bigotry, no- 
how.” 

We planned a trip from St. Marks, en 
gaging Ben Linton as a guide, to a neigh- 
boring locality known as Deep Creek 
about eighteen miles distant. The journey 
was made by water. Deep Creek is a 
name given to a stream that winds for 
about a mile through a flat bottom of 
tall sour grass after leaving the wooded 
country. When the tide high, the 
stream is navigable for a row boat for 
nearly the entire distance, provided the 
occupants of the boat are willing to wade 
occasionally over shallow places on the 
muddy bottoms. A growth of cabbage 
palms skirts the prairie and gradually 
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loses itself in a hammock of pine and 
live oak. There were plenty of signs 
of bear, deer and wild turkey in the 
vicinity, but good luck did not attend our 
efforts. 

I afterwards made the acquaintance of 
a fisherman by the name of Turner, who 
impressed me qui.e favorably. 

Turner is a tall, broad shouldered back- 
woodsman who knows the ways of the 
hunted. He comes the nearest to under- 
standing how a wild creature will think 
and act of any one I ever met. 

After my experience at Deep Creek, 
I looked up Turner whose fame was 
upon everybody's lips. It was about sun 
down when I met him seated in front of 
his log cabin whittling a stick. The for- 
mality of an introduction is very sim- 
ple in the southern clime. 
Kuhnel,” I observed in the cold frozen 
accent of the “Nawth.” “Howdy, Cunnel,” 
came the response in the liquid thawed- 
out accent of the “Sooth.” 

“T guess I'd like to make a deal with 
you. Do you think you could iake me cut 
so that I can get a sight of a wild tur- 
key ?” 

“T reckon,” came the amiable reply. 
“It’s up to you to do the shootin’. I don't 
answer for nary a turk.” 

“Well, you show me the birds and you 
can wash your hands of the rest,” I 
hastily interposed. 

Turner drew a sigh of relief. 

“Can I engage you to-morrow?” I in- 
quired. 

“No reason why not. I'll take you out 
after breakfast.” 

“But,” said I, “breakfast is not until 

o'clock.” 

“That makes no difference when yo’ 
are simply trying to find whar they be. 
After they are located and you mought 
know whar they gone to roose, then get 
out before daybreak to the spot. A few 
soft yelps just to say, ‘Come to break- 
fast!’ and some old gobbler may answer 
you like a gen’leman; then keep a sharp 
eye, for the moment you're spotted he’s 
gone.” 

Next morning we left St. Marks and 
rowed about a mile above where the boat 
was made fast and we took our course 
through the woods. The traveling in this 


“Howdy, 


country, except through the swamps, is 
very easy. Where the second growth 
of pine has staried there is some under 
brush, but not difficult to penetrate; the 
virgin timber is much larger and the soil 
beneath is remarkably free from under- 
growth. The pine needies strew the 
ground sufficiently deep to furnish a 
rather pleasant and noiseless carpet of 
nature to walk on. The morning was 
not far spent when the guide discovered 
fresh turkey signs; places where they had 
been recently scratching. I was immedi- 
ately behind the guide, who was getting 
ready to call the turkey, when he sud- 
denly motioned me and pointed at a spot 
from which a black object suddenly van- 


“ished. This piece of good luck of which 


I had been unable to avail myself came 
so suddenly that I was entirely unpre- 
pared. In fact it is not usual to run 
upon this kind of game at easy range 
without any of the allurements or wiles 
of the hunter being employed to coax it 
within convenient distance. 

I experienced a mingled feeling of be- 
ing disappointed and encouraged at the 
same time. We followed a ways farther 
into the woods in the direction of our wily 
quarry. Turner placed the quill to his 
lips and practiced the most seductive notes 
with sufficient intervals not to exhibit 
undue impatience. 

For a space only the barking squirrel 
or the noisy brown thresher rustling the 
leaves disturbed the silence. Then re- 
luctantly from the gloaming far back in 
the brush came the response, “put, put,” 
which in turkey language means, “no 
use,” or, “I’ve an engagement at the 
roof garden—tata!”’ When a few more 
calls met with the same chilly unsociable 
reply growing fainter each time, we gave 
up further attempts. 

Frequently little ponds carefully con- 
cealed in the forest lay near our course, 
where mallards and woodducks lived in 
happiness and retirement. My eyes feas‘- 
ed on their graceful forms and beautiful 
plumage, but my sportsman’s conscience 
kept saying, “Turkey, turkey,’ and I left 
them alone. We strolled on our way when 
temptation became too strong, for it was 
hard to resist taking advantage of easy 
shots; the long green necks of the mal- 
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lards showed brilliantly in the sun rays 
that fitfully gilded the pines, and relieved 
the gum trees of their plainness. 

A painstaking hunt was finaliy reward- 
ed with more fresh signs. Securing a good 
position for observation and also a spot 
that was well screened, again the quill 
was brought into play. Aiter yelping a 
few minutes a friendly response issued 
from the pines. Then an awkward silence 
prevailed. Our new acquaintance waited 
for further assurance. Considered as a 
point of etiquette, perhaps he was right, 
he had returned our call and it was right 
that we should call again;—which we 
did. The answer came quite close at 
hand, so close that it made me nervous. 
The danger of detection was certainly 
great, and yet our new acquaintance had 
rendered himself invisible. 

“Take my place,’ whispered Turner, 
“but move softly. I heard him right over 
thar.” 

“Have you seen him?” Turner shook 
his head. 

The change was accomplished without 
any apparent harm for no sound of af- 
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fright or hasty retreat indicated that the 
manoeuvre had been discovered. 

The quill was again brought into play, 
but there was no response. Our patience 
at length became exhausted. Turner and 
myself concluded to sieal away as quietly 
as possible, having marked the spot as a 
likely place for an early morning hunt 
No sooner had the purpose been put in 
execution than a large turkey cock broke 
from its place of concea!ment in the top 
branches of a pine not over thirty yards 
away. I felt as if some one had stolen 
meat out of the pot right under my nose. 

The long hanging gray moss in the 
twilight had served as a screen and pre- 
vented either Turner or myself from see- 
ing the game. We had located the roost- 
ing place of the turkey and unfortunately 
he had located us. If we had not been 
detected, the chances are that we would 
have had an excellent prospect of finding 
him in that spot the next morning just 
before daybreak. 
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When Turner and myself started out 
the ensuing morning the stars were still 
visible and animate nature had hardly 
begun to give evidence of that restless- 
ness which betokens the coming dawn. 
We had not made our start too early for 
there was an unexpected obstacle to deal 
with. The tide had run very low, leaving 
the row boat stranded upon a mud flat. 

One inexperienced with the mud of the 
Wakulla cannot appreciate what opera- 
tions upon such a foundation aciually 
means. Turner and myself floundered 
and tugged in the soft yielding mire and 
succeeded in getting the nose of the boat 
securely fastened so that it would not 
budge, then we painfully swung it around 
as on a pivot until at last it found its 
natural element. 

The cunning birds had deserted the 
resting place of the previous evening; so 
far our efforts had been in vain. After 
walking a short space Turner halted and 
pointed at the foot of a pine. 

“Fresh signs,’ he remarked, “I reckon 
I had better try and coax them a bit.” 

I had momentarily laid my gun to one 
side while searching my pockets for some- 
thing when most inopportunely consider- 
ing the situation, but most opportunely 
had I been prepared, a large turkey 
flew to within ten yards of me, struck 
‘the ground and ‘bounded off, adroitly 
availing itself of intervening pines with 
their protecting branches that rendered a 
successful shot extremely difficult, if not 
well nigh impossible. It is quite unusual 
in the morning when the birds are more 
responsive that one answers a call by 
immediately flying to the spot. 

It began to look as though hard luck 
had claimed another day, but the day was 
still young and while there is light there 
is hope. That revision will serve as a 
motto for the sportsman. 

Reaching the edge of the hammock, I 
saw Turner studying attentively the 
ground near the foot of a pine. There 
was another scratching place. Looking 
across the savanna that spread out on the 
edge of the hammock a couple of big black 
racers several hundred yards away 
leisurely dodged in and out among the 
undergrowth and then disappeared. They 
had evidently not seen us and we both im- 


media‘ely shrank into nothingness as 
nearly as crawling and squirming along 
the ground among the undergrowth could 
render that feat possible. 

Another advance had to be made after 
we had circled around the savanna 
through a woodland that extended around 
to where the game had been seen. Slow- 
ly, cautiously we made the approach; al- 
most noiselessly we advanced to within 
one hundred yards of where we surmised 
they ought to be. Stea!lthily seeking a 
natural blind we rested. Turner began 
his plaintive wailing note, making a suit- 
able pause. My heart stood still. Deep 
in the timber came the answering ye'p, 
not one but several. At last my wish 
ewas to be realized. Presently two pom- 
pous black breasts surmounted with red 
comb bobbed and danced with every 
dignified stride. 

The bead was drawn, then a flash, and 
one of the birds tumbled over and kicked. 
Turner and myself were both immediately 
on our feet. I saw one race to the right 
so quickly that I failed to get my aim 
on him with the second barrel. Turner 
ran at top speed in the opposite direction. 
I soon discovered that pursuit of the 
second bird was useless and I got no 
further glimpse of him. 

I then turned my attention to the bird 
I had shot and tumbled over, but to my 
surprise found that he had recovered and 
speeded away. Fortunately Turner, who 
had failed to score another bird, made 
good use of his legs in pursuing the one 
I had wounded which he finally captured, 
the clumsy fowl in its headlong flight 
having wedged itself between two sap- 
lings which it was not strong enough to 
separate. When I got to Turner he was 
well winded and held the struggling tur- 
key by the legs. It was a fine gobb!er with 
a good beard. 

I was satisfied to rest awhile on my 
laurels and let Jack have a chance. The 
next morning he went out with Turner 
and returned for lunch with two turkeys 
and confidently claimed that he would bag 
another before the day was over, maybe 
more. He returned with his third in the 
evening. None of them, however, weighed 
as much as the one I shot and I believe it 
is size that counts. 
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THE MARKSMANSHIP OF CARROTY 
JONES 


DUD HAWLEY’S GREAT THEORY AND ITS PROOF 


BY GEO. M. JOHNSON 


HIR-R-R-R! BANG! ! 
W It was a good shot. All the 

boys were ready to admit that, and 
Carroty Jones returned his pistol to the 
holster with an air of supreme satisfac- 
tion. The big rattlesnake, a moment be- 
fore sending forth his sharp challenge, 
was now minus a very important portion 
of his anatomy, Carroty’s bullet having 
neatly clipped away the head, thus de- 
priving the reptile at the same time of 
life and the ability to take it. 

‘This here shootin’ up of ratt!ers,”’ com- 
mented Dud Hawley oraculariy as the 
little cavalcade moved on, “is a deceivin’ 
propisition. Now while I ain’t a-yearnin’ 
any to cast aspersions on Mister Jones’s 
skill with the six-gun, I venture to remark 
that it’s a plumb sight easier, that-a-way, 
to shoot off the haids of harmles ss rat- 
tlers than an onthinkin’ individual would 
natchelly suppose. 

“Bein’, as Iam, a man of literary 
tastes, it’s been my privilege to read what 
many thinkers of the past have put down 
concernin’ this subject. Not to seem ver- 
bose, I'll simply say that there’s two 
theories propounded to account for the 
readiness the average rattler displays in 
lettin’ some onconsiderate cowpuncher go 
poppin’ off his haid.” 

The boys of the Bar XV outfit rose to 
this “en masse,” or at least seemed to do 
so. 

“What’s these here theories you men- 
tions, Dud?” questioned several with keen 
interest. 

Mr. Hawley cleared his throat impres- 
sively, 

“The first one, and the one which my 
personal sanction is prone to endorse,” he 
asserted, “is that the reptyle sort of lines 
himself up with the sights, so to speak, 
when a gun is pointed at him; the second 


is that bein’ natchelly of a quick disposi- 
tion, he bites the bullet as it capers past. 
In either case, it’s simply a matter of 
sooicide when the onfortunit reptyle 
cashes in, the party that fires the gun 
havin’ no more than a casual hand in the 
proceedin’s.” 

“Them theories of yours, Dud,” cried 
one of the punchers with exaggerated 
earnestness, “is plumb locoed. Wherever 
did you ever pick up any such bundle of 
talk ?” 

“Now see here, you, Slim Baldwin,’ 
interposed another. “Them theories of 
Dud’s strikes me as bein’ on the level 
heap. Carroty’s been blowin’ about him 
shootin’ off snakes’s haids to beat four 
aces and the joker, and now I reckon we'll 
have more peace sence Dud kindly puts us 
wise as to the racket.” 

Carroty touched in his professional 
pride, pulled in his broncho with a harsh 
jerk. 

“You sports make me weary,” he 
ejaculated. “Them theories Dud promul- 
gates 2in’t worth narthin’. I tell you 
what! Trot out a tenderfoot—one so 
blanked tender that he don’t know the 
difference between a six-gun and a brand- 
in’ iron! Set him to shootin’ off snakes’ 
haids. If your blanked theory’s worth a 
cuss, he’ll shoot ’em off as easy as any- 
body, but Without waiting to finish, 
the speaker savagely jammed the spurs 
into his pony’s sides, and dashed on down 
the trail towards town ahead of his com- 
rades. 

No sooner was the incensed cowpuncher 
out of earshot than an audible chuckle 
arose. 

“Say, Dud, you done fine,” approved 
one. “Carroty’s sure on the prod now.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Thirsty Thompson 
hopefully, “we ought to sorter hipper 
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along end get into town before he’s time 
to go and get drunk alone.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Jones was the 
object of a deep-laid conspiracy. He had 
long prided himself on his skill in shoot- 
ing off rattlesnakes’ heads, and now his 
companions were determined to “jolt him 
a few,” as they expressed it. Things had 
happened very satisfactorily on this trip 
into town. Carroty’s killing the snake 
had made an easy opening, and he had 
been fully as much insulted at Dud Haw- 
ley’s subsequent remarks as the most 
sanguine had dared hope. 

In due course of time the boys of the 
Bar XV arrived in town, announcing the 
giad tidings by sundry blithesome yells 
to the accompaniment of random pistol 


shots. By unanimous consent they at once 
repaired to the Ca‘tleman’s Rest, whither 
their prospective victim had _ preceded 
them. The latter glared up morosely at 


their noisy entrance but said not a word. 
“Hello, boys,” cried jovial Jim Dono- 


van, the proprietor. “How are things out 


at the ranch? And what’s the matter 
with Carroty? He came snorting in a 
while back and hasn’t been half civil 
since.” 


Mr. Hawley winked elaborately. 

“Carroty?” he responded. ‘Why, Car- 
rety’s huntin’ a tenderfoot,’ and then in 
a lower tone he gave a more detailed ex- 
planation. 

The other beamed. If there was one 
thing Mr. Donovan loved more than any- 
thing else it was to do his share in some 
practical joke. 

“T know the very man he wants,” and 
dropping his voice, he spoke a moment 
with Hawley, so quietly that even the 
nearby cowboys did not catch his words. 


Presently Mr. Hawley broke into a 
chuckle. 
“No?” he cried in vast delight. “Is 


that so?” 

“Surest thing, you know,” was the re- 
ply, and then the jovial Mr. Donovan 
beckoned to the man in the apron. “Jack,” 
he ordered, “this one is on the house. See 
what the gentlemen will have.” 

All lined up with alacrity; all, that is, 
save Mr. Jones, who continued to nurse 


his grievance apart. 
“Hey, there, Carroty,” called the genial 
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one. “You come out of that. This in- 
cludes everybody,’ and Carroty yielded 
with ill grace. 

“Now boys,” continued Mr. 
smoothly, “it is my firm desire to restore 
the good fellowship for which the punch- 
ers of the Bar XV have hitherto been so 
justly famed, and which has been threat- 
ened by to-day’s trifling misunderstand- 
‘ng. As I take it, Mr. Jones feels ag- 
grieved, has perchance taken certain re- 
marks too personally. The best way to 
settle the deplorable affair is to give a 
demonstration as has been suggested. ‘If 
a tenderfoot,’) Mr. Jones has said, ‘can 
shoot off rattlers’ heads, there may be 
something in the theories Mr. Hawley 
speaks of. If, on the other hand, the 
tenderfoot fails, it must be acknowledged 
that the theories are false.’ This is the 
way the matter stands at present, is it 
not?” and Mr. Donovan gracefully in- 
cluded his circle of auditors in the ques- 
tion. 

All nodded grave assent. 

“Well.” continued Mr. Donovan, “what 
we need is a tenderfoot to aid us in our 
demonstration, and I have in mind one 
who, I am sure, would give unbounded 
satisfaction. Professor Jeremiah B. Simp- 
son is his name, and I may add withou 
fear of contradiction that he looks it. 
The professor is spending some time in- 


Donovan 


vestigating the geological formations of 
this region, which, as I am reliably in- 
formed, are high'y interesting from the 
scientific standpoint. I have been so for- 
tunate as to be able to assist the learned 
gentleman in some of his scouting trips. 
and so am sure he will be glad to do all 
in his power to help us out. 

“In lieu of anything better, the plan I 
propose is that we ride out to the gulch 
this afternoon and let the professor shoot 
at a few snakes. in this way settling for- 
ever the vexing question of whether rat- 
tlers who have thus perished in the past 
have been guilty of self-murder or not. 
And now, with your kind permission, I'll 
look up the professor before he makes 


other arrangements for the afternoon. Jack, 


just see what the gentlemen will have.” 

As Mr. Donovan leaving, Mr. 
Hawley pul'ed him to and 
anxiously whispered: 


was 


one side 
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“You're sure it'll work all right, Jim?” 

“If it doesn’t,” was the reply with all 
the confidence of actual knowledge, “I'll 
give the Bar XV outfit the run this 
place for a month.” 

“What sort of a person is this scientist 
party, Jack?” questioned Thirsty Thomp- 
son. 

“Well,” responded that worthy, care- 
fully polishing at a glass, “he’s a comical, 
undersized little duffer so thin that a fence 
palin’s plump obese beside him. [f you 
look at him cross-eyed you’d sure think 
he ain't there at all, and if he was to take 
a shave he'd sure need a telescope to see 
himself in the lookin’ glass. He's gen- 
erally pikin’ around the country with his 
little old pick-axe, and every time he 
comes in he’s got a sack full of sione 
clams that he says comes from the Grega- 
tious Period. 

“Whatever does he act that-a-way for, 
Jack?” demanded the morose Carroty. 

The man in the apron touched his head 
significantly. 

“Locoed, from the ground up, I 
reckon,” he replied. “Why, the other day 
I got talkin’ with him and jest to be 
agreeable I asks him somethin’ about this 
Geology stuff he sets sech notice by. He 
starts in to tell me a lot and I has to 
listen because escape is cut off. By and 
by I asks, ‘How far back are you now, 
perfessor?’ ‘Ten million years,’ says he. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘you’re too far back for 
me. I reckon I'll have to stay where I 
am alone, but you can go on and I'll wait 
here till you gets back.’ Then he laughs 
and says he'll be pleased to shift the con- 
versational trend to less devious channels. 
Them’s his very words.” 

At this point Mr. Donovan reappeared. 

“It’s all right, boys,” he assured them. 
“Professor Simpson is perfectly willing 
to help us out. But remember that he 
will, in a sense, be cur guest, and that 
any disparaging remarks concerning either 
his appearance or actions would be un- 
worthy of us as his hosts. I shall now 
escort Mr. Jones over to the hotel and 
introduce him to the professor. It is only 
fitting that he set the seal of his approval 
upon the man who is to play so important 
a part.” 

“Say, Dud,” demanded one of the con- 
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spirators reproachiully as soon as Carroty 
was out of the way, “what's the game in 
this? You ain't showin’ us whole 
hand.” 

Mr. Hawley favored the group with one 
of his elaborate winks. 

“Never mind, boys,” he consoled them. 
“You can be in at the killin’,’ and this 
assurance was their only satisfaction. 

That aiternoon the professor, Mr. 
Denovan, and the boys of the Bar X\ 
outfit, together with a few outsiders who 
had been tipped as to what was going on, 


your 


rode forth to the limestone hills a mile 
away. Here, in the numerous gullies and 


caves flourished whole families and tribes 
of rattlesnakes. The genial Mr. Donovan 
was in his element as master of cere 
monies. On their arrival he briefly re- 
viewed the nature of the coming test, and 
ended with: 

“Now, boys, scatter out and scare up a 
rattler.” 

One was soon found and aii gathered in 
an interested half-circle about the actors. 
Carroty drew his heavy Colt and handed 
it to the man of science. 

“Blaze away,” he said briefly. 

The snake, disturbed and angered by the 
interruption of his sun bath, was coiled 
near a clump of the omnipresent sage 
brush, his small evil head gracefully poised 
above the shining coils, from the cenier 
of which projected the vibrating tail. The 
professor took the gun gingerly, and 
seemed anxious to please his audience, 
but yet not quite certain as to what was 
expected of him. Carroty, moved by pity, 
offered assistance. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, taking back the 
revolver, “I'll cock it for you.” 

“Thank you,” responded the professor 
gravely, as he again received the weapon. 

He pointed it, hesitatingly and uncer- 
tainly, at the snake, and then the gulch 
echoed with the crashing report. For a 
moment smoke obscured the rattler, but as 
Carroty darted forward to investigate the 
onlookers heard his heart-felt, “By gum!" 
The reptile, its head shattered by the 
bullet, was convulsively writhing and 
twisting, its former sharp buzz changed to 
a feeble mutter. Carroty, speechless with 
amazement, let his glance rest in turn on 
the professor and the headless snake. 
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“Aw shucks, brace up, Carroty,” ex- 
claimed Pie-belt Saunders. “It was an 
accident, I reckon. Try her over.” 

Another snake was found, and again 
the professor prepared to shoot. This 
time he essayed to cock the pistol himself, 
but in some way the hammer slipped 
through his nervous fingers and an un- 
expected report rang out. Carroty shivered 
slightly and retreated a few steps. 

“Ain't it a shame,” he quietly remark- 
ed to Mr. Donovan, “for a man to be 
raised in such awful ignorance? It’s a 
wonder he don't shoot himself, and it’s 
a miracle he ain't shot some of us al- 
ready.” 

However, there was no further trouble 
and the professor’s next shot produced 
another headless snake. Carroty seemed 
dazed. 

“Third time’s a charm, Carro‘y,” sug- 
gested one of his friends. “Find another 
snake. This is shore a elevatin’ exhibi- 
tion.” 

The angry whir of a rattler which sud- 
denly broke forth some thirty feet distant 
promised a fresh subject, and the party 
hastily followed up the scent. 

“This here reptyle,” announced the cow- 
boy known as Slim Baldwin, seriously 
considering the snake before them, “re- 
minds me of one I meets two years ago 
over on the Brazos. He’s a small reptyle, 
small but powerful ambitious, and his am- 
bition’s the cause of his rooin. I carries 
two guns then, and I shoots both so that 
the two bullets land simultaneous about 
four feet apart on each side of the snake, 
and whatever does you suppose that there 
snake does?” 

“What all does he do, Slim?” questioned 
an interested listener. “We're fair pantin’ 
to learn.” 

“Well, the rattler is only three feet long, 
and by Christopher! gentlemen, brand me 
for a maverick if that pore delooded rep- 
tyle don’t pull himself in two tryin’ to bite 
both them bullets at the same time.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sinker Williams, “they 
does that-a-way sometimes. But this here 
reptyle don’t bite no bullets. Can’t you 
He’s a-linin’ himself up with the 
sights.” 

It was perhaps uncertain which of Mr. 
Hawley’s theories was approved by this 


see? 
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particular snake, but, at any rate, the 
result was the same. Poor Carroty looked 
utterly crushed. 

“It seems to me,” stated the master 
of ceremonies, “that the test has been a 
thorough one. Does Mr. Jones demand 
further evidence?” 

Mr. Jones, thus appealed to, shook his 
head mournfully. 

“Let the cyards stand as dealt,” he said, 
and in his voice was a painful resignation 
to a sad and biiter fate. 

“Well, then,’ Mr. went on, 
“it is my privilege to spring a little sur- 
prise. Will some gentleman,’ he 
tinued with even more than his accustomed 
joviality, “kindly supply the professor with 
another gun. Mr. Hawley? Thank you?” 

The scientist took the big revolver, 
smiling gently to himself, but strange to 
say, all his former awkardness had van- 
ished. From his coat pocket Mr. Donovan 
produced a number of small glass balls 
such as are sometimes used in shooting 
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con- 


galleries. 
“Watch sharp now, boys,” he 
and began tossing the ba.ls into the air. 
Six reports came from the professor’s 


called 


revolver in such quick succession that no 
one could count them, but for every re- 
port one of the glass balls crumbled into 
dust. 

“Another gun,” cried Mr. Donovan. 

The spellbound audience came to life 
and a half-dozen big blue revolvers were 
eagerly extended. Mr. Donovan took a 
small can of baking powder from _ his 
pocket and hurled it far into the air. 
Again the six reporis rattled forth. The 
demolished can, spouting white powder 
from numerous ho!es, fell to the ground, 
while a gasp of awe and admiration 
burst from the members of the Bar X\ 
outfit. 

“Boys,” cried Mr. Donovan, “let me in- 
troduce you to the best pistol shot in 
Texas. If Professor Simpson wasn’t so 
modest he might tell you of the box full 
of medals he has at home, but he doesn't 
talk much about that. | 
melancholy friend Mr. Jones, is wise by 
this time, and I trust it is unnecessary for 
me to call his attention to the obvious fact 
that ambrosias for all are most emphatic- 
ally on him.” 
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A BULLY WEEK WITH THE HARD FLYING QUAIL OF THE SOUTH 


BY W. H. 


HOUGH it has been my privilege to 

enjoy shooting nearly all tiie va 

rieties of feacher game found in the 
[ast as well as in western Canada, I had 
never had the opportunity to taste the 
pleasures of quail shooting as depicted to 
us so ofien in sporting literature. It was 
with this object in view that I opened cor- 
respondence with the “Where to Go” de- 
partment of TIELD AND STREAM last 
autumn. Through information obtained 
from this source I decided on making my 
acquaintance with “Bob White’ in 
Chatham County, N. C. This entailed 
trip of about 1,500 miles. I had at first 
intended to seek some favorable locality 
in Virginia but that state has been pretty 
well shot out and does not now offer the 
sport that is to be found by traveling a 
little farther south. 

I spent one day in Boston en route, buy- 
ing ammunition and a few togs for the 
field, one of which was a pair of khaki 
trousers. This is by all odds the best ma- 
terial to wear in the South as the briers 
will catch and tear anything woolen and 
leave it in shreds in a few days. 

Leaving Boston by rail at midnight, | 
was in New York next morning; then on 
to Washington, where I had three hours 
to wait. This gave me an cpportunity to 
call on Major Alexander Hunter, a vet- 
eran sportsman who had been in the coun- 
try I was going to visit and who had 
written, giving me much valuable in- 
formation some months previously. After 
a pleasant chat with this gentleman, I con- 
tinued on my journey assured that unless 
conditions had greatly changed I would 
find plenty of birds. 


I arrived at my destination on Dec. | 


15th, finding Mr. H., the farmer with 


whom I had arranged to stop, awaiting me") 


with his team. 
We soon arrived at the plantation. 
which had been in slavery times a very 
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fine one, but now somewhat run down and 
grown up io pine. The typical old planta- 
tion house stands, a reminder of more 
prosperous days, when its master owned a 
thousand acres of corn and growing cot- 
ton and hundreds of slaves. 

I was at once made to feel at home with 
true Southern hospitality and given a 
large room, in one end of which was an 
old-fashioned fireplace—a source of never 
ending joy. Two hours before rising in 
the morning a young nig, who bore up 
under the name of Stephen Henry Cotton, 
“toted” in several armsful wood and 
built a roaring fire, which was very agree- 
able to dress by. Every evening we sat 
before this cheering blaze of pine and oak 
logs and recounted the events of the day. 
The tired dogs stretched full length at our 
feet enjoying it quite as much as did we. 
The genial warmth of the old fireplace 
would awaken memories in the mind of 
our host of many days afield with dog 
and gun to which it was a delight to 
listen. 

Being eager to get initiated it only took 
me about fifteen minutes after my arrival 
to get ready for the field, so calling Jack 
and Dewey, Charles, Mr. H.’s son and I 
set forth, though it was now three P. M. 

Before proceeding further ] will de- 
scribe the country somewhat in detail that 
the reader may get an idea of the nature 
of the shooting in this part of the South. 
The land is rol ing and hilly, fully two- 
thirds of it is in woods, nearly all of which 
is second growth pine, having grown up 
since the war. Many places in the woods 
you can to-day detect the old corn rows 
as left nearly half a century ago by the 
negrocs, no longer compelled to work as 
they thought in order to live. But the 
corn stalks have given place to saw logs, 
|, mostly pine, oak in abundance, some 

hickory, walnut, sweet gum and an oc- 

casional persimmon. 



































JACK RELUCTANTLY 


Some of this cover is quite open, espe- 
cially the strips of pine timber and the 
ridges of larger hardwood which affords 
will find a 
young growth of pine about 20 feet high, 
thick as any spruce thicket that ever 
grew, also black jack thickets, a sort of 
oak, which makes very difficult 
shooting. 

There being only about one-third of the 
country open it reduces the area in which 
you will get open shooting to a pretty 
small proportion, for the crops raised are 
chiefly corn, cotton and grain, and it is 
only in the oat and wheat stubble that 
you will find the birds, they are never 
in cotton fields, and almost never in corn- 
fields. They love an old pea field but these 
are very Meny old fields have 
grown up to sedge or broom grass and this 
is a favorite roosting place at night. 

With this digression we may now re- 
turn and recount the experiences of the 
first afternoon. 


good shooting. Again one 


scrub 


scarce, 


LEFT HIS POINT 


Our dogs were, Jack, a raw _ boned 
pointer pup, about a year old, who had 
little experience in the field; Dewey, an 
Irish setter, whose name alone was cir- 
cumstantial evidence enough to convict 
him of being about ten years old, and 
whose front teeth worn to the gums were 
a further convincing argument against 
the possibility of youth. 

Crossing the main or as they call it in 
the South “big road,” we entered a strip 
of pine woods. The dogs were cast off 
and began work. Dewey proved a very 
good example for the pup as the old dog 
worked close to the gun and at not too 
fast a clip. We had not gone far when 
Jack, advancing up a little hill in front of 
us, stopped and made a firm stand. My 
companion said: “Jack has ’em already.” 
So the moment had arrived which I had 
looked forward to for years, the time 
when I should see “Bob White” over gun 
barrels and not in a picture only. The 
scrubby pines were thick, but not too dense 
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to compel the birds to fly straight up and 
over, which often gives the gun a better 
chance than when the trees are thin 
enough to allow the birds to fly between. 
I stepped up to the pup and then ahead, 
but no whirring flight alarmed me as ex- 
pected. “They are running in the grass,” 
said my companion; we then urged Jack 
to reluctantly leave his point and work 
ahead a little farther when after several 
hesitations he stood again. I stepped up 
again and out of the grass sprang seven 
or eight brown bunches of feathers, each 
apparently owning a little airship that 
would turn any aviator green with envy 
to behold. One darted into an open space 
to my left giving me a fair chance which 
I improved just as he attained the height 
of his flight and was delighted to see him 
come to earth. Charles had also stopped 
one and had marked them down in a little 
hollow below, we foilowed and found a 
snarl of briars, vines and thick bushes into 
which we could not go and in‘o which in- 
deed the dogs found it difficult to make 
their way. The setter, however, found 
an opening in one spot and going in a bird 
flushed ahead of her coming up over the 
top of the mess and started across to the 
heavy pine timber. Just before reaching 
shelter I was able to stop him. Old Dewey 
or the “Admiral” as we got to calling him 
later brought me my bird in good style 
and I was now enabled to examine this 
one more at length, and as it lay in my 
hand I admired its plump little form and 
pretty mottled breast. This was the “art- 
ful dodger” that had brought me so far 
to compass his undoing! 

Not being able to locate any more 
singles we made our way through the 
pines to a stubble field. 

“A lammin’ big covey has been usin’ 
that field all fall,’ vouchsafed Charles, 
leading us through the pines to it. As the 
grain is cut in July the field had grown 
up to rag weed, a very common weed in 
the South, and was here about a foot high, 
of a dark, rusty color. Though the dogs 
worked this field thoroughly no birds were 
found. 

“We will work this-a-way over the hill 
to old Uncle Plenty’s place,” said Charles 
as we halted for a further plan of tactics. 
We soon came to a little meadow about 
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a gun shot wide and twice as long. Thick 
grass and weeds covered the bottom and 
afforded birds a good roosting place by 
night and good feed by day. Charles said 
we were most sure to find a covey here 
and we were not disappointed. Then, and 
many times during my stay did we find a 
covey in that bottom. To Dewey iell the 
honor of finding them. We both came up 
with our artillery ready for action as we 
knew they were not far from his nose. 
Up they burst, diving straight into the 
black jack twenty yards ahead. One fell 
to my right barrel and I was not quick 
enough to get onto another before they 
gained the cover, but just as the gun came 
down from my shoulder as many more 
birds rose from the left and straightway 
hustled after the remainder of the family 
gone ahead. Turning my left barrel on 
the nearest one I snapped on him but he 
never shed a feather nor probab'y a tear. 
I had committed the error which I was to 
repeat often in subsequent days, shot too 
quickly at a bird too close, and that with 
a modified choke barrel too. We picked up 
a few more singles on our way home get- 
ting eight birds in a couple of hours and 
so a pleasing introduction to the much 
loved game little bird of the Southland, 
“Colinus Virginianus” alias the Hon. Bob 
White, gentleman, from Virginia. 

One day, about a week after my arrival, 
neither Mr. H. nor his son being able to 
accompany me, Joe, one of the negro 
hands was detailed to act as guide through 
the maze of clearings, woods and fields. 
We started off “carryin’,”’ as the common 
expression is, two pointers—Tom and 
Jack—Jack is the pup I have already in- 
troduced. Tom was Jack’s sire and was 
the cutest little vest pocket edition of a 
dog ever seen. He did not weigh over 
25 pounds though full grown, but was 
clean cut, well fermed and the toughest 
little bundle of muscle and bone ever 
animated by tireless energy, and he 
possessed a never flagging zeal for hunt- 
ing. Though he had now been worked 
nearly every day for five weeks, he would 
almost jump out of his skin each morning 
at the prospect of the day ahead. 

It was a beautiful clear morning, there 
had been some frost in the night and 
there was just enough left in the air te 
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make it bracing and invigorating and 
reminded me of boyhood days when upon 
frosty mornings in the autumn I had 
been wont to make an early start for the 
sled roads and warm hillsides where I 
knew a cock partridge was pretty sure to 
be sunning himself. 

Following the directions laid down by 
“Mistah H.,” Joe led off to the eastward 
toward neighbor Clegg’s plantation, a good 
part of the way through medium growth 
pine timber that had once been cornfields, 
then through several old fields of sedge, 
which looked very much as if it should 
hold birds but we were not fortunate 
enough to find any. On a fine morning 
like this quail move to the feeding grounds 
early and on cold or windy mornings may 
not stir till near noon. One morning the 
dogs pointed and stepping up we saw a 
covey on their roost, all huddled together 
in a circle, tails out at the foot of a pine 
tree. 

We finally arrived at the big pasture on 
the Clegg plantation guaranteed to contain 
at least one covey. There was a smail 
brook or “branch,” as they call it in the 
South, running the length of the pasture 
We hunted down the length of this nearly 
to the extreme end of the pasture when in 
a fringe of bushes on the side which faced 
the sun Tom and Jack simultaneously 
pointed. I was obliged to go in ahead of 
the dogs and when I did so the birds arose 
so close to me it would have been use'ess 
to shoot as the result would have been a 
“miss or a mangle” probably the former. 
I shouted to Joe to “Mark.” “I reckon 
they mostly went that-a-way over into 
Mistah Clegg’s big field by the niggahs’ old 
quatahs,” quoth Joe as I came out of 
the bush. We climbed a seven foot high 
split oak rail fence—the kind they say Abe 
Lincoln used to split and—viewed the 





landscape over. 

Now there are two theories about fo!- 
lowing up quail. One is to sit down for 
fifteen minutes after a covey is flushed and 
give them time to get over their scare, 
claiming that when a quail first alights 
after a flight it may withold its scent by 
“sitting tight” but that after a little they 
will begin to stir and run around thus 
giving the dogs a better chance to locate 
them. Other sportsmen say get after them 


as soon as possible, for if you leave them 
they will soon all run together and when 
they all rise in cover the gun has no more 
chance than if one bird rose. And again, 
if there is any wind blowing, the leaves 
which they light upon will be turned over 
by the breeze and the dogs lose the foot 
scent if left only a few minutes. Perhaps 
there is a beautiful mean between the 
two extreme theories. 

In this case the birds had taken a very 
long flight and had, as a very rare thing 
alighted in an open field. I therefore 
decided to follow them up at once. Joe 
had marked them down well. When we 
got within one hundred yards of the old 
tumbled down cabins—relics of slavery 
days—he mctioned me to be careful. 

“Boss, I reckon they’s a-snoopin’ aroun’ 
in these hyar ol’ rag weeds,” said he 
guardedly. In a few moments the dogs 





BOTH DOGS POINTED 
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said “you’re a good guesser,” by pointing 
stiffly in the heavy weeds at the top of a 
litte knoll. When they got up I contrived 
to make a double which pleased Joe quite 
as much as myself as evidenced by his 
great display of ivories and the remark 
that “Dat was powerful ‘shootin’.” I did 
not explain how “powerful” seldom it hap- 
pened. 

Knowing that there was another covey 
using this stubble we did not follow up 
the:e scattered birds at once, but hunted 
for the next covey which we found in a 
short time. They were running ahead of 
the dogs, stopping, then running again. 
Soon they rose some distance ahead. As 
I fired one dropped his leg. Keeping our 
eyes on him we saw him alight 200 hun- 
dred yards beyond. The dog retrieved the 
bird stone dead. Such is the vitality of 
these courageous little fellows that they 
will often fly a long way with their death 
wounds and fall dead. 

We now came back to the second scat- 
tered covey, and after hunting some time 
in the scrub oak we flushed them accident- 
ally and they did not offer a shot. Follow- 
ing them up I got several singles and 
would have had some very nice shooting 
but tor the fact that the dogs now showed 
their lack of training by ranging too far 
and fast and flushing many wild. 

It was now time for Iuuch, so selecting 
a sunny place on a bed of leaves under 
an oak we soon disposed of our rations. 
Ham sandwiches and several “cold birds” 
disappearing in short order. 

We now hunted along a bottom, fol- 
lowing a “branch” through very good 
cover for nearly a mile but found no 
birds. Coming out into a meadow, Joe in- 
formed me it was “Ol’ Uncle French’s” 
farm, and a little beyond was the typical 
negro cabin with its fieldstone chimney 
and roof shingled with home-made oaken 
shingles. 

Uncle French was an ex-slave, a very 
respectable old fellow, as in fact nearly 
a'l the old-slave-time darkies are. Seeing 
him sitting out enjoying the bright after- 
noon sun we went up to see him. He 
was tall, rather stooped, bare-footed—he 
was never known to wear shoes. On his 
head he wore a large straw hat, but to 
keep his head warmer he had placed a 
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sheet of green wall paper in the hat as a 
lining, and this hung down in an uneven 
fringe over his ears and neck. I asked 
him how he was. 

“T’se puity mis’able, suh, I thank you. 
I’se been ailin’ all winter. I’se full o’ cor- 
ruption, an’ me blood is dried up an’ the 
wind goes through me. Seems like its 
powerful col’ all the time,” complained the 
oid fellow. I gave him a few birds and 
his gratitude was abounding and sincere. 
He wanted to know what he could do in 
return. I assured him that I wished 
nothing, but that perhaps we might shoot 
a ‘pa'tridge’ or two on his place. “Shoot 
all you kin,” he said. “I’se mighty proud 
to have you do it.” We started off toward 
hig meadow, when some distance off he 
shouted: “I gwine ter petition up on high 
for you to-night.” 

“Thank you, uncle, I need your prayers.” 
I replied adding to myself, “Especially in 
this thick cover.” 

We did find a covey here and in a 
peculiar place. Tom was in the act of 
jumping an o'd ditch when he suddenly 
stopped in a beautiful point. 

The stubble was very short and no birds 
could be on the bank. I went up close 
and threw my hat in the ditch. The dog 
still stood and nothing moved. It seemed 
like a false alarm, when straight up in 
the air as if thrown by a catapult went 
a fine large covey, and Joe recorded a 
second double. It surprised me. There 
was no water there and one would sup- 
pose birds would be seeking the sun at 
three P. M. on a December day rather than 
a cold storage plant like this hole under 
a ditch bank. Following them up several 
more found their way into my game 
pockets and soon we took the homeward 
trail. The day recounted above is a fair 
samp’e in regard to the number of birds 
found. Some days when it was colder, or 
windy we did not find so many. On other 
days we found more, as many as ten 
coveys being found one day. 

Quail in that country are as uncertain 
as grouse in their flight and this makes 
their pursuit always interesting. The 
covey may rise quite straight up when 
flushed and disperse to every point of the 
compass, or they may rise orly above the 
grass and slide away in a long low flight. 
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In the latter case no doubt the mistake 
is often made of over shooting—in a 
crossing shot the misses are the result of 
shooting behind. No doubt the greatest 
cause of poor shooting on quail is that 
one shoots at the bird too close. Grover 
Cleveland said in his “Shooting Sketches” 
that the Southern rule to spit tobacco juice 
once over the shoulder after the bird ges 
to wing before pulling the trigger was a 
very good rule. And so it is. When 
you can. But if this rule were followed in 
thick cover there wou'd be no bird in sight 
when you got through the expectoration 
act. It is hard to make rules for quail 
shooting in Carolina, which only adds 
zest to the game. 

To a Northern sportsman the quail is a 
delight, as compared to our grouse, as a 
bird on which to work a dog for they lie 
very close. As an example, one day three 
dogs pointed a covey in a stubble and I 
walked all around them, taking six pic- 
tures before they flushed. I have many 
times gone right up to the dog pointing 
a single bird and looked down and seen 
the little scamp, hugging the ground, his 
bright eye shining like a star amid the 
leaves. 

The darkies se'dom shoot quail, except 
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by chance on the ground Rabbits are 
their specialty. Around every cabin you 
will see at least two and probably five half 
starved hounds. From Christmas to New 
Year the darkies toil not, but the woods 
resound in every direction with baying 
hounds, yelling niggers and the incessant 
bang! bang! of black powder. A party 
of three or four will gather a pack of 
hounds and away they go. The neighbors 
might imagine another civil war had 
broken out if they were not well accustom- 
ed to this cannonading. But the darkies 
are supremely happy, for as a fitting finish 
of the day they dine that night on their 
return on that juicy ‘possum they have 
been fattening in a box in the woodshed 
for the last two weeks! 

One will occasionally run across a wild 
turkey in this part of the state when quail 
shooting. While looking up a scattered 
covey one day the dogs trailed a turkey 
though we did not know it till he flushed 
from behind a windfall. He did not stop 
when the number nines rattled on his 
bronzed wings, but sailed away for the 
tall timber. 

To any Northern sportsman who can 
get away during the winter months, I 
would say: “Go South young man.” 





SANDPIPERS 


BY HELEN M. MERRILL 


Morning on the misty highlands, 

On the outer, shining islands; 

Gulls their grey way seaward winging. 
To the blinking zones of blue; 
South winds in the shallows singing, 
Where I wander far with you, 

Little pipers, careless, free, 

On the sandlands by the sea. 


All day, on the amber edges 
Of the pools and silver ledges 
Of the sedgelands in the sun, 
Restlessly the pipers run— 
Weet, a-weet a-weet. a-weet!— 
Sun, and wind, and sifting sand, 
Joy and light on sea and land— 
Weet, a-weet, a-weet, weet weet! 


Evening on the fading highlands, 
On the outer, amber islands; 
Grey wings folded in the sedges, 
In the glimmer of a star 
Where the lamps of A'gol are 
Shining on a world’s white edges. 


Moonlight on the sombre forelands, 
On the outer, silver shorelands ; 
Peaceful mists that pale and drift 
Seaward like a phantom fleet, 
Through a sapphire, shadowed rift. 


Weet, a-weet, a-weet, weet weet!— 
Night, and stars, and empty hushes, 
Darkness in the purple rushes— 
Weet, a-weet, a-weet, weet weet! 








HUNTING THE BULL MOOSE 


THE SPORTSMAN’S TRIUMPH—ONE TRIP AND ONE BIG MOOSE 


BY JOHN S. GUSTINE, JR. 


LEFT Boston on the 29th of Septem- 

ber, on board the S. S. Prince Arthur 

for Nova Scotia; thence by train, from 
Yarmouth to Barrington Head, which is 
about fifty miles from Yarmouth on the 
eastern shore, where I disembarked, and 
was met by Friend Larry, who welcomed 
me at the little station. After driving ae 
short distance to the house and_ hastily 
unpacking my trunk, the contents of 
which was p!aced in canvas dunnage bags, 
this collection was packed cn an ox wagon, 
together with a sixteen-foot canoe, and 
we started, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
for a long walk up the usual wood road 
to get into the backwoods and lakes. 

In moose hunting the services of a 
trustworthy guide and caller are indis- 
pensable, not only to insure success, but 
for the general comfort of all parties 
concerned. 

The complete knowledge and habits of 
the game, and the many signs by which 
the experienced backwoodsmzn knows 
how to read and interpret them, is of the 
greatest material help to the pleasure- 
seeking sportsman. 

For the benefit of hunters and future 
sportsmen, who may be interested, I give 
a short list of my personal outfit for two 
men, which is as follows—viz: 

One Baker shelter tent, one complete 
cooking outfit for two men, made of 
aluminum, two sleeping bags (which I 
consider preferable to blankets), two 
small hunter’s axes, food supply for three 
weeks, sundry fishing tackle and two rods, 
several changes of socks and _ heavy 
clothing. 

Our weapons were, a hunting knife 
each; two rifles, one a .38-55 Savage and 
the other a .45-70 Marlin; for transporta- 
tion, a sixteen-foot cedar canvas-covered 
canoe, 

We tramped up the tote road toward 


Fern Lake, a distance of about seven 
miles, and then after unloading and 
placing the canoe in the lake, and the out- 
fit snugly packed in the bottom, we bid 
good-by to the teamster, and the trip had 
really begun. 

The first night we camped on the upper 
end of Fern Lake, which is really the 
starting of the moose country, but on this 
particular evening we spent the time fish- 
ing for the speckled beauties, and in re- 
sorting our packs so as to have them in 
good shape for the portages and carries. 

The next day was spent in looking for 
moose signs along the banks and near the 
river, also doing some fishing in such 
pools as looked inviting, the total result 
being thirty-two trout. On account of 
the cool weather, the fish would not rise 
to a fly as often as in the warmer weather. 

It was by this time well toward the 
afternoon, and we decided to go ashore 
and camp, having paddled about twelve 
miles from the head of Fern Lake. 

We were making camp when we no- 
ticed near the thicket a goodly number 
of hoof prints, mostly small, which Larry 
said were cow moose, and thinking there 
might possibly be a bull among them, we 
decided to get some supper and then go 
back about a mile from the river and try 
a call. 

After supper, which consisted of fried 
trout, toast and a liberal ration of tea, 
we started for our tramp back into the 
highland called Doanes Ridge, which ex- 
tends for about a mile into the open 
country, so common to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Reaching the ridge, we 
took our station in a small thicket on the 


edge of one of the ridges. Then Larry 


made the magic flute play, letting out the 
most weird and plaintive call one can 
imagine, which I am sure would bring a 
pang of joy to the heart of any bull, 
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A SPREAD OF FORTY INCHES, WITH SIXTEEN POINTS 


should he be within hearing distance. 
Three times the familiar ‘“Who-ah,” 
“Who-ah,” “Who-ah” sounded, then we 
were all attention, fairly straining out our 
ears to catch the slightest sound,—finally 
we heard it; but, Oh! so far off,—it 
seemed to come irom the distant horizon. 
We waited until we had headaches from 
straining our eyes to peer into the dusk 
and gloom of the thick woods, and the 
cold, frosty evening air brought cold 
chills which seemed to run races up and 
down our spines. 

There did not seem to be any signs of 
life anywhere near us except now and 
then a tree cracking from the frost. How 
long we waited, I could not guess. Finally 
Larry said: “Well, let’s try him again,” 
and once more the long drawn-out call 
sounded through the woods, then again 
a long wait until finally Larry broke the 


stillness with, “Let’s go back to camp and 
turn in; we might get a chance at him 
in the morning.” So back we tramped, 
and after a quiet evening and a good 
smoke, we each crept into our bag and 
were soon in the land of dreams. 

It seemed I had hardly made myseli 
comfortable on the soft side of the usual 
root that always seems to appear in a 
spruce bed, when | heard a voice say: 
“Come on, get up, day is dawning,’’ and 
with the usual grunt and yawn, I was out; 
but what a change from the warm in- 
terior of a sleeping bag to the cold, frosty 
air of the north country! It only required 
a few minutes to put on moccasins and 
jackets, and off we filed like spectres in 
the morning mist. 

Again the birch-bark horn was put t 
use, but not a sound save the early crcak 
of a raven, and here and there, in the 
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thick woods a great owl wouid give its 
last call before the dawn of the new day. 
After about an hour of this early morning 
vigil, we returned to our camp at the river 
bank, where we did justice to a fine 
breakfast, and afier washing up and 
packing the outfit in our canoe, we were 
once more on our journey up the river. 
After a two-mile paddle we made our 
first portage at Old Squaw Rapids, which 
is about a thousand feet long, then again 
we launched our canoe and paddled until 
nearly sunset, reaching the junction of 
Wabei Creek and Barringion River. This 
was the start of our over-land carry to 
Wabei Lake; so wishing to be in good 
condition for the heavy work of the next 
day, we retired early. Now, I want to 
say something right here in regard to the 
sleeping bag, and that is, for genuine 
comfort, it has the blanket beaten every 
Way, as you never wake up and_ find 
yourself slowly freezing to death. I have 
used mine successfully for five years and 
would not be without one. 





AND NO PLAY” 


We were awake at dawn and after a 
good breakfast, packed up the outfit and 
started on the trip across country from 
Barrington River to Wabei Lake, on a 
trail which runs parallel with the creek 
by that name. The “carry” is far better 
than trying to navigate the creek, as this 
would only result in our making innumer- 
able portages over sunken logs and rocks. 

We made the overiand journey in two 
trips apiece, taking over the canve to- 
gether, and had our camp up by afternoon, 
the distance being about two miles each 
way, which I consider good time, allow- 
ing, of course, for the usual delays of 
slipping pack straps and rests. 

Our camp was at the foot of a long 
slough through which the creek wound 
its way to a large lake, the slough being 
about a thousand yards wide, with here 
and there an oasis of trees, to conceal 
the hunter. A more ideal spot for calling 
moose could not be imagined. That after- 
noon we spent the time in fishing in the 
creek and we certainly had what you 
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would call luck, and then some. 1 used 
a “Parmachenee Belle” and a “Montreal” 
and had the most success with these two. 

As it was getting toward evening we 
made ready for another call, and getting 
into the canoe we paddled up the creek 
toward a small ridge at the further end 
of the slough; the sun was just getting 
low on the horizon when Larry let out 
his first call. He had hardly thrown 
down the horn when, to our left, we heard 
a big bull answer, “Bwa—Bwa—Bwa” in 
clear, deep tones. Say, boys! it would 
do your hearts good to see us shed our 
jackets and mittens, ard get down to 
business, aithough the moose was still 
about a quarter of a mile away; but in a 
few minutes we again heard his familiar 
“Bwa—Bwa—Bwa,” and by his voice we 
could tell he was evidently some moose, 
and we could also hear the noise of crash- 
ing trees and the swish of the bushes as 
he ploughed his way through the under- 
brush and now and then letting out a 
grunt. 
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When he got to the edge of the woods 
he evidently mistrusted the call, as he 
stopped and remained hidden. I told 
Larry to give him a little call, so placing 
the horn close to the ground, he let out a 
low gurgle, and immediately out he came, 
but about three hundred yards to the 
north of us. We crouched down and 
fairly held our breath; when at last I 
looked up he was within two hundred 
yards of us and had already turned. So 
I whispered: “Give it to him,” and we 
got up and commenced to put the batteries 
in action. 

Now, I wish to state right here that 
some naturalists claim that moose never 
go out of a trot, which is generally very 
ungainly and clumsy, but this particular 
moose galloped with both front feet in 
the air, similar to a horse taking a hurdle. 
Well, you will ask, did we get him? We 
both hit him and he fell, but was on his 
feet again and away into the green woods. 
We both followed immediately, but as it 
was so dark by this time we were forced 
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to give up until the following morning, 


so utterly disgusted, we returned to camp 
to enjoy a pipe and a good supper, and 


to relieve our sorrow with a good, long 
sleep. The next few days were windy 
and consequently, we could do nothing 
except scout around and run the risk of 
coming on a moose, while ranging up the 
wind, as we saw good, fresh signs all 
around the near-by woods and the slough. 

The morning of October 8 was clear 
and very cold when Larry called me at 
dawn, and after making a small pot of 
coffee, which we hurriedly drank, we set 
off to our ca'ling ground, this time to the 
eastward of our former place, which we 
reached by a short paddle of about one- 
half mile. 

We took our station and commenced to 
call, Larry putting his best into the call, 
and it being a clear morning with no wind 
whatever, we could hear our call trave!- 
ing, it seemed, for miles. At first we did 
not get a sound except here and there a 
few owls hooting to each other; but on 
our third call we got an answer. It was 
not the deep grunt or bark of our former 
friend, but a short bark, by which we 
knew it to be a moose of smaller size, and 
evident!y in a hurry. At first we heard 
it way up to the north, and in a very short 
time he answered directly to the eastward. 

Finally we saw him sneaking down 
along the edge of the brush with his head 
well up in the air. When he came within 
about two hundred yards he stopped to try 
and get wind of us; but there was not a 
leaf stirring, besides a heavy mist, which 
would deaden all scent. There he stood 
like a statue. We held our breath and 
I am sure I could hear my own heart 
beat, as we waited to see what he would 
do next. However, after a survey of the 


ridge and a sniff or two which lasted 
about five minutes, he came toward our 
ridge very slowly until within one hun- 
dred yards. Then he turned slightly 
toward the south again as if to pass us 
by. “Now’s your chance,’ whispered 
Larry, and as his right side was toward 
me, I got around from my cramped posi- 
tion and drew a bead on his fore-shou!der 
and put my 45-70 on him and fired. 

At the first shot he reared up, which 
moose will always do, if hit too far back. 
I let him have another shot. Then I 
heard Larry shoot once and he turned 
back toward the east again and started 
to run, but I took a flying shot, which 
may not have been necessary, as he was 
then staggering, and with a final plunge, 
the game was ours. 

We rushed down from the ridge and 
examined him. He was not as large as 
our former moose, but a_ big fellow, 
nevertheless, having a spread of forty 
inches and sixteen points. This certainly 
made me feel happy. After covering him 
with boughs to keep the ravens away, we 
immediately went back to camp for 
breakfast, celebrating the event by a large 
glass of the amber fluid taken from our 
emergency flask. 

It took us three days to get our moose 
and outfit to the river, first quartering 
him, and after two days’ paddling and 
with the aid of the ox team, we finished 
the last stages of our journey and hunt. 

As the head now hangs in my office 
along with two others, I look with pride 
and longing to the pleasant three weeks 
spent with my companion, and wiih great 
regret did I bid him good-by, until the 
following year should bring back again a 
renewal of the scenes so impressed on my 


memory. 























“STATION YOURSELF WITHIN RANGE AND KEEP WATCH” 


HUNTING WOODCHUCK WITH RIFLE 
AND CAMERA 


A SPORT WHICH REQUIRES THE POSSESSION OF 
PATIENCE, KEEN SIGHT AND A STEADY NERVE 


BY P. F. THOMPSON 


Y outfit consisted of a .25-20 Win- 
chester rifle using the H. V. soft 
nose bullet and fitted with a five- 

power telescope sight; my camera, a film 
3A 3%4x5% kodak, and my binoculars, a 
pair of Werner and Swasey eight-power. 

I have often wondered when reading 
over stories in FIELD AND STREAM and 
other sporting magazines why there has 
not been something said of the wily lit- 
tle Brer \Woo’chuck who makes his ap- 
pearance about the Ist of April and turns 
in for the winter about the Ist of Decem- 
ber, affording through the summer and 
vacation months some of the finest kind 
of sport to be had at medium range rifle 
shooting, to say nothing of the fun one 
may have trying to catch him with the 
camera. 

The reason is probably, that he is not 
listed in the game laws and therefore gets 
little or no consideration from the sports- 
men, 


But the farmer is the boy who knows 
him well and says: “Damn that ground 
hog”; sets traps for him but wich little 
success; sends the dog after him only to 
get whipped if he don’t know his busi- 
ness; piles his holes full of stones only 
to be dug out by him again; and then 
says to the rifle shooter (if he happens 
to know one, for the shotgun won't do the 
trick unless at very close range) : “Come 
and shoot the ground hogs on my farm; 
they are digging holes all over the 
place.” 

Then the fun and sport begins and you 
must learn the trick if you have never 
hunted him. 

He is wary, always alert and does not 
miss seeing anything within five hundred 
yards of him that is moving about in the 
fields. I have watched him at that dis- 
tance through a powerful telescope and 
could see his eyes and they were on me 
all right in return. Once he sees you 
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and you drop out of sight behind a raise 
or hill and he thinks you are coming his 
way, he starts for his hole and when you 
come into sight again he is right on the 
job alongside of his hole and on the 
watch for you, and in he goes if you 
happen to be too close for he takes no 
chances on letting you fool him. 

If you happen to get between him and 
his hole don’t put your foot over or into 
it to keep him out for he will not stand 
for any such tricks, nor will he be bluffed 





doing around there fer a few seconds! 
The first thing he did was to take hold of 
my leg and I soon gave him the right of 
way and started to make repairs where 
he left off. 

The average woodchuck will weigh 
zbout twelve pounds, some as much as 
twenty, and has more fight and endurance 
in him in proportion to his size than any 
other fur animal in the East. 

He is quick, active, and strong, and 
can charge like a mad bull, and any dog 


“HE IS WARY, ALERT, AND DCESN'T MISS SEEING THINGS” 


into running the other way for you or 
any dog that may he your bodyguard, no, 
sir, not if it costs him his life. That hole 
is his and he will get into it or die in the 
attempt, and he dies mighty hard. I 
remember one time of coming upon a 
chuck unexpected and right a!ongside 
of his hole. 

He was out in the field feeding some 
distance from his hole and when he 
spied me he charged either for me or the 
hole I don’t know which, and chattering 
his teeth like a meat chopper. Well I 
quickly put my foot in to keep him out 
and, say maybe there wasn’t something 


though four times his size that once has 
had a battle with him will respect his 
wonderful strength and those powerful 
chattering lower teeth that he uses to such 
good advantage. 

The hide of the chuck is not worth 
much, though very tough, but his flesh is 
very good eating from September until 
he turns in for his winter sleep. 

The best way I have found to hunt 
him is to locate the holes and then if pos- 
sible station yourself within range of 
several of them where they cannot easily 
detect you, and keep watch on them with 
your glasses, for very often he will put 

















A CHUCK WILL NOT BLUFF, 


his head out of the hole for a few inches 
and lie there and watch for hali an hour 
or more. He then generally comes out if 
the coast is clear. 

I have seen them do this and if they 
thought the surroundings were not safe, 
s'owly draw themselves back; so slowly 
that notice them move 


you could not 


AND HE DIES MIGHTY HARD” 
Often times he will come out with a 
rush, sit up and survey the surround- 
ings. He ts then a good target, but you 


must lose no time in covering him with 
your rifle as he may not sit there long. 

]1 have also come up back of a stone 
wall and caught him feeding out in the 
field away from his hole. 











“AND WILL LIE THERE AND 

Sometimes they will lie on fence rails 
or fallen tree trunks in the morning sun- 
ning themselves, and are very difficult 
te distinguish from the knots on the rails 
unless yeu use a good field glass. I have 
shot at a number of them at long range 
in such postions with some success, but 
they are a hard mark to hit. 

Now don’t think you must have a more 
powerful rifle than the .25-20 H. \. soft 
nose. It is big enough and will do as 
good work as the .35 calibre Remington 
on this game and won't cost half as much 
nor will it be so dangerous in a thickly 
settled country. I have both guns and 
used them on this shooting, and the .25-20 
is the ideal gun up to and including three 
hundred yards for such game as wood- 
chucks at which distance you rarely make 
a hit. One hundred and fifty yards is 
a good distance for this tough little fe!- 
low, and he must be hit hard and in a 
vital place or you won’t stop him even 
with a .35 calibre. I have had more 
than one get into his hole after being hit 
hard enough to tumble him over. 

Their favorite ground is on the sunny 
side of a bank or hill close to a clover 
field, although they may be found almost 


WATCH FOR HALF AN 





HOUR” 


anywhere where the ground is 
marshy. 

Should you happen to locate one feed- 
ing, and give a shrill whistle, he will 
sit up and survey the surroundings. Then 
is your time to pull the trigger from 
fence corner or behind a stone wall, or 
stump, for he sits there sometimes fully 
half a minute trying to locate you, know 
ing there is something wrong. If he can 
see nothing he will again drop down and 
start eating, but will raise up at short 
intervals for a few times, and look the 
ground over to make sure there is no 
danger, but if he spies you when he first 
sits up, after you have whisiled, and you 
are too close to him. he wiil drop like a 
shot and make for his hoe. Sometimes 
he will stop alongside the hole and a 
good shot can be had at him, but in this 
case you must hit him in a vital spot or 
you wont get your ‘chuck, for it does not 
take him very long to get into that hole, 
even if wounded. 

The best time in the day to hunt them 
with the rifle is from two or three o'clock 
in the afternoon at which time they be- 
gin to come out to feed, until after sun- 
down, and if the day is clear and warm 


except 


























Hunting Woodchuck with Rifle and Camera 


you are sure to get a shot at one if there 
is any in the locality. If you have a 
telescope on your rifle it makes the shoot- 
ing the more interesting and easier, for 
they are very difficult to cover with open 
or even peep sights, especially at long 
range when feeding in the field. 

In the morning you will find him out 
sunning himse!f, but he stays close by 
the hole. This is a good time to try 
your luck with the camera, but you will 
have to try a few times before you are 
successful, for they generally see you 
first, and then it is all off. 

I have used a 30 foot rubber tube on 
my camera, and also operate it with a 
cord from a p'ace where I can't be easily 
detected. 

The camera can be placed in front of 
the hole and then you must wait for him 
to come out. 

This is very tiring and requires much 
patience but it is worth the while and you 
are generally rewarded unless your shut- 
ter sticks or some farmer’s cows come to 
examine your outfit, which has happened 
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to me several times. I do not think the 
rifleman could find any better sport in the 
summer than hunting this cunning little 
fellow as it requires good shooting and a 
iot of forethought to get at him, and 
when you have bagged two or three in 
the afternoon you have earned all the 
glory there is to be had, and a good 
supper too, which the farmer will be 
only too glad to give you. 

Now then, you shooters who can’t spare 
the time to go to Canada or the Rockies 
cr even to the nearby hills for big game 
shooting, buy a .25-20 any good make and 
go to the nearest country farmer. Ask 
him if you can shoot ground hogs on his 
farm (or shoot at them) and you can bet 
your last dollar nine out of ten will say 
“sure kill ’em all and I will be glad of 
it! They’re a damn nuisance, they’re 
digging holes all over my p‘ace” and he'll 
tell you to come again if you haven't 
killed them all. And I will wager you 
will have to go again, for if you bag one 
out of every six you see or shoot at, you 
are doing good work for the first time. 


se POs 


BUT A ROBBER OF BIRD'S NESTS—KILL HIM 
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THE WHITE TAILED DEER 


THIS IS NOT A STORY OF A KILLING, BUT IT IS FULL OF HUNTER’S DEER KNOWLEDGE 
THAT WILL BE VALUABLE TO YOU 


BY PAUL BRANDRETH 


I all the larger game animals to- 
day existent in the United States, 
the Virginia or white-tail deer has 

shown the greatest ability in the preserva- 
tion of its species. No other member of 
the deer family has so hardily withstood 
the destructive encroachments of civiliza- 
tion; indeeed, no other promises a better 
outlook for the years to come. Regions 
from which moose, elk and caribou have 
long since disappeared still remain strong- 
holds for the white-tail; and east, west, 
north and south we find them living and 
thriving under conditions that would in 
many cases prove disastrous to other wild 
creatures. 

In the Adirondacks, deer are quite as 
plentiful as in the halcyon days of old. 
Some people even go so far as to declare 
they have increased. Whether this is 
actually true does not matter; what does 
matter is the realization that against such 
destroying elements as hard winters, 
forest fires, land-clearing and the toll that 
yearly falls to the sportsman’s rifle, they 
have always been able and still continue 
to hold their own. 

It is a generally known fact that a deer 
will live in close proximity to man with 
apparent unconcern. Give him a few 
acres of brush or woodland and there he 
will abide and grow fat in a profound 
secrecy. Indeed, you may be quite un- 
aware that he is within a hundred miles 
until some day you happen upon his track, 
or in an awkward moment stumble on 
the privacy of his domain. It is this 
wonderful faculty of hiding himself, of 
always keeping his enemies in the dark 
as to his whereabouts that has preserved 
his race; in this lies his future security. 

A deer will grow tame, but never in a 


domesticated sense. His confidence sel- 


So far 
he will come and no further, though you 


com waxes beyond a certain point. 


use every means to secure his trust. He 
treads on thin ice. At the first premoni- 
tory crack away he goes. And then, too, 
he is cunning—cunning as his small red 
brother of canine origin, and elusive as a 
phantom. One moment you see him; the 
next he has vanished. Silently, crafiily— 
one would almost say skulkingly, more 
especially if there be danger in the air— 
he slips through the thicket and is swal- 
lowed in the forest shadows. Very fre- 
quently you are quite oblivious to the fact 
that he is anywhere around for he has 
either heard or winded you long before 
you could have suspected his where- 
abouts; nor does the snap of a twig be- 
tray his exit. On other 
bounds off with a great crashing of under- 
brush and flaunting of the danger signal; 
but more often he goes quiet!y, sneaking 
out of sight, while you perhaps are puz- 
zling out his traii, or enviously regarding 
a sapling where he has lately rubbed his 
horns. Highly sensitive olfactory organs, 
wonderful acuteness of hearing, and the 
ability to detect motion even at consider- 
able distances, greatly aid, of course, his 
powers of escape; and yet beyond these, 
beyond the natural instinct of self-preser- 
vation, he seems possessed of an intuitive 
faculty as mysterious as the wilderness 
itselfi—a cleverness and sagacity in elud- 
ing pursuit that makes him, of all mem- 
bers of the deer family, most difficult to 
still-hunt. 

The range of the white-tail 
over a vast area. In Maine and through- 
out the Northwest he attains perhaps, his 
greatest averege size, Maine bucks in par- 
ticular being famous for their large 
weight and .record heads. In eastern 


occasions he 


extends 
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Canada, Michigan, New Brunswick, On- 
tario and the Adirondacks, the species 
show as iar as | cen gather, no percepti- 
ble variation; and in all these regions in- 
dividuals are frequently which 
challenge in weight those of Maine and 
the Northwest. 

Thus it becomes a difficult question to 
settle just where the biggest ones are to 
be found. Logically viewed, it seems rea- 
sonable to surmise that in any given lo- 
cality of the white-tail’s Northern habitat 
you are liable to come across record- 
breaking specimens. 1 have seen bucks 
shot in the Adirondacks that weighed two 
hundred and fifty pounds! I have heard 
of several that scaled the three hundred 
mark; nor were the former weights mere 
guess work. All of these deer were, of 
course, unusually large—that is for the 
region in which they were shot. Yet 
most huniers of the white-tail will agree, 
I think, in acknowledging that a buck of 
two hundred and fifty pounds is a noble 
specimen of his kind whether he hails 
from the forests of the North, East or 
West, and that one exceeding this weight 
or climbing to the three hundred mark, 
is the exception even in those localities 
where the species attain its greatest size. 

The fact that deer are able to survive 
our Northern winters seems little less 
than miraculous. Moose with their long 
legs and immense strength are well pro- 
tected against the perils of snow and bit- 
ter weather; caribou likewise do not ap- 
pear to suffer to any great extent, and 
though a few undoubtedly perish during 
severe winters, the majority pass through 
unscathed. With their huge bodies and 
powerful limbs both can obiain food even 
when the snow is very deep; or to put it 
more plainly, both have the strength to 
forage when foraging is a problem. But 
with the white-tail it is different. The 
odds are against him, and with him the 
struggle is infinitely greater. 

In the first place he is in every way 
less fitted to combat the rigor of the ele- 
ments. He lacks the powerful extremities 
of the moose and the staying qualities of 
the caribou. For him the winter is one 
long period of hardship, a ceaseless game 
of life and death. Yet he manages to live 
through it, but how often, at what a cost? 
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In the Adirondacks the winters are fre- 
quently as harsh and relentless as those 
of a more northerly climate. Snow falls 
to the depth of three and four feet on the 
level; month after month the blizzards 
rage wickedly and the temperature drops 
to an appa.lingly low figure. As long as 
deer are able to move around, however, 
and obtain food, such conditions do not 
prove of serious effect. It is only toward 
spring, when the bad weather continues 
unabated, that starvation goes stalking 
through the forest. By this time they are 
weakened by long privation; their hides 
hang loosely, their ribs are lean, and their 
vitality is almost expended. Now, comes 
a deep moist fall of snow, with a crust too 
leght to hold them up. They break 
through, flounder for a short distance, 
and finally unable to move, all but the 
strong perish miserably. I have known 
as many as twenty-four carcasses of 
winter killed deer to have been found 
within a comparatively small area. | 
would not care to say how many I have 
come upon myself when tramping about 
the woods in May. The winter of 1910 
was especially destructive. While on a 
fishing trip of only a week’s duration, I 
discovered the remains of twelve deer, 
some of them very large. A few bones, a 
skull, scattered bunches of hair was all 
that was left to tell of the tragedy of 
starvation. 

Such devastating conditions as these do 
not, of course, occur every season. If 
they did we would have no deer at all. 
The average Adirondack winter usually 
breaks up by the middle or end of March, 
and only late fawns and animals wounded 
during the previous autumn leave their 
bones to bleach in the wilderness. But 
just once in so often—just when they are 
re-establishing their numbers against a 
former season of starvation, the other 
kind makes an appearance—implacable, 
cruel, death-dealing, with deep snows 
lasting far into the spring. The streams 
are frozen from bank to bank; the bliz- 
zards lash with continual fury; the forest 
lies buried under a mighty depth of snow, 
and the deer perish like sheep. 

Few people, I think, realize how many 
of these beautiful game animals do ac- 
tually succumb to the above conditions. 
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“THE SUN HAS SET, THE SHADOWS MYSTERIOUSLY GATHER 
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Perhaps ii they did our legislature might 
introduce some new measures for their 
provection against this impalpable but dis- 
astrous element. Raw oats or salted hay 
couid be stached under sheds at intervals 
through the woods in those districis 
where the food supply was known to be 
scarce; men mighi be hired by the State 
for the purpose of felling small trees for 
the deer to browse off when the snows lay 
deep, and similar means adduced to pre- 
serve them in times of stress and starva- 
tion. In the spring the deer in their long 
grey coats do not <ppear as thin as they 
really are. But a month or so iater, when 
the old hair has fallen out and been re- 
placed by the summer red coat, one can 
detect with little difficulty the poor and 
well conditioned animals. Toward the 
middle of June, perhaps earlier, they com- 
mence feeding around the water and put 
on gradually the weight lost during the 
winter. All through July and August 
we find them in the vicinity of lakes and 
Sireams, eating tender acquaiic plants, 
cooling themselves luxuriantly in clear 
waters and often submerging themselves 
almost entirely against the onslaughts of 
pestiferous insects. On a lake or pond 
they are frequently seen swimming around 
as they crop oft the succulent lily pads. 
Thus they accomplish a doub.e end—that 
of feeding and ridding themselves of their 
wicked little antagonists at the same time. 
And above everything in the hot season 
when the flies are at their worst do they 
seem to revel in any lake or waterway 
whose shores are neck-deep with a soft 
black morass. 

In the north country I know of two 
small ponds. They are very wild, very 
remote and altogether suited to a deer's 
fancy. The shores of each are, in many 
places, several feet deep with thick cool 
mud. During July and August these 
muddy shallows and the surrounding 
marshes are so trampled up that they re- 
semble cattle yards. The deer fairly get 
into it and wallow. I have seen pits and 
sloughs left by their bodies where they 
dragged themselves out of the slippery 
quagmire. veritable bog holes that would 
soon uncomfortably submerge a man. 
But to them it appears to be pure enjoy- 
ment, and they come out plastered from 
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neck to tail, the flies for once held at 
bay. 

Occasionally this pastime ends in dis- 
aster. I heard of a buck that was dis- 
covered by two hunters in a perfectly 
helpless condition. A little later and all 
would have been up with him. He was 
only a short distance from the shore of 
the pond, but was literally sunk up to his 
back in mud. On the approach of his 
rescuers his eye alone betrayed the terror 
in his heart. They tied a withe around 
his horns and then proceeded to pry him 
out with long sticks. At last the tenacity 
of the mud was loosened, and they were 
able to haul him up on dry ground. Here 
he lay apparently exhausted. One of the 
men filled with kind intenticn plucked a 
handful of grass and shoved it toward his 
nose. The next instant the buck was on 
his feet, and nearly upsetting the other 
hunter in a headlong rush, bolted off into 
the woods, the broken withe trailing from 
his horns. 

Another one I knew of fared less for- 
tunately. Like the former he was caught 
in a muddy slough on the edge of a pond 
and soon became hopelessly mired. No 
one knows how long he must have lain 
there foundering by inches. When help 
came it was too late, for he was dead. 

By the middle of Sep:ember deer leave 
off feeding around the water and move 
back into higher ground. I say the middle 
of September, but perhaps some would 
put it at an earlier date. Much depends 
upon the weather. If it is chilly and rainy 
during the late summer, they will soon 
desert the ponds and streams to seek new 
localities; if, on the other hand, the sea- 
con is warm and dry, they will linger in 
the vicinity for sometimes two and three 
weeks in September. I have frequently 
shot deer on a pond after the fifteenth of 
the month, so it seems safe to conjecture 
that a number of them at least remain 
around water as long as the weather con- 
tinues summer-like. Occasionally during 
late au‘umn you will see one wandering 
along the shore of a lake or pond, but 
seeing him is only a matter of chance, for 
he does not come out to feed, and by that 
time all his companions have moved into 
high country. 

Adirondack deer usually commence to 
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shed the red coat by the end of August. 
Some shed out much earlier than others 
and vice versa. There is no cut and 
dried rule to be set down as to the exact 
date of the change, but the well condi- 
tioned animals are invariably the first to 
don the blue coat. And this, of the three 
distinct varieties they wear at different 
seasons, is undoubtedly the most pleas- 
ing to the eye. The red coat is always 
pretty and makes a bright and distinguish- 
ing spot of color in the open; yet there 
is a certain wiry roughness in its texture 
that often give it an unkempt appearance. 
With the blue coat, however, it is quite 
the opposite. In ics first growth it is as 
smooth and sleek and short as the fur of 
an oiter and melts like smoke into the 
forest. Unless you have keen eyes, being 
just the color of the blue and grey tree 
trunks, you will pass it by ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. 

Gradually as the season advances and 
winter draws near, the deer put on a 
heavier coat. The blue hair grows long 
and thick and changes to a dull rich grey 
in color. Sometimes around the head and 
ears it shades to a silvery whiteness, 
especially with old deer; and sometimes 
there is a decided hint of yellow mingled 
with the grey. Last October | spent three 
weeks still-hunting in the North woods. 
Of a number of bucks I saw brought in 
at least three, including one that I shot 
myself, displayed this golden tinting 
around the face and in the general colora- 
tion of the body. I well remember that 
when I first set eyes on the buck just 
mentioned he resembled a great dun-yel- 
low rock lying up on the hillside. The 
other specimens, however, were uniformly 
gray with the white-silver markings, save 
one whose coat was so dark as to appear 
almost black. 

The horns of the whiie-tail start to 
grow in May. They develop very rapidly 
from soft stubby knobs, and by July have 
usualiy attained their full dimensions. 
The pulpy growth threaded with tiny 
veins now commences to harden, and the 
process con inues until they are ready 
to peel sometime in September. It often 
happens, however, as in the case of shed- 
ding out that individuals differ consider- 
ably, and that some peel the velvet much 
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earlier than others. Just as you come 
upon two deer, one in the red coat and one 
in the blue, so may you run across a pair 
of bucks, the one having his horns in the 
velvet, while the other carries a set of 
glistening freshly peeled antlers. 

Once the deer have moved into high 
ground, they seem as though by instinct 
to become wilder and more difficult of ap- 
proach. The white flash of a tail, a crash 
of underbrush, a defiant snort and away 
goes the king of bucks whom you have 
perhaps been hunting faithfully for sev- 
eral weeks. And if it chances to be an 
autumn when beech nuts are scarce, the 
odds are always doubled against you. If 
on the other hand there is a good supply, 
you will find the wariest animals are apt 
to relax their vigilance. For deer delight 
in beech nuts. Indeed when the crop is 
plentiful it forms a principal and sub- 
stantial article of food and not only do 
they hunt diligently for these sweet mor- 
sels during late September and October, 
but even after snow has covered the 
ground. Engrossed in digging they do 
not stop to test the wind or look for 
danger as frequently as they would on 
other occasions. Thus, have I shot sev- 
eral fine bucks, when the weather was 
so dry and the woods so noisy that an 
attempt to still-hunt seemed little less than 
absurb. Yet only one of these deer 
evinced the slightest suspicion of danger. 
All the rest appeared quite oblivious of 
our approach. 

Besides beech nuts deer are very fond 
of a small white root, the botanical name 
of which I do not know. They will dig 
for them with as much assiduity as for 
beech nuts. Time and again have I come 
upon places in the woods five and six 
feet square, that resembled a sheep yard, 
the ground being all trampled and cut up 
by their sharp eager hoofs. While camp- 
ing out one autumn we found where a 
two-year old buck had returned on three 
successive occasions to dig in the same 
spot under a tumbled-down hemlock for 
this favorite delicacy. 

So it seems that the white-tail is some- 
thing of an epicurean. He will touch no 
food except that which is clean and sweet 
and wholesome. Toward nuts, roots, and 
the long tender tips of the witchhazel he 
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evinces a particular liking, and wherever 
a strip of burnt country has grown up 
with young briars and juicy little sap- 
lings, there are you always sure of 
finding him. 
Forest fires are the horror of the wil- 
Already have they eaten into 
some of the most beautiful sections of 
the Adirondacks, and where once a nob‘e 
forest growth abounded nothing but bald, 
scarred hills now remain. Indeed, strong 
measures must be taken for their preven- 
tion if the little that is left of virgin and 
lumbered timberland is to be preserved. 
And yet, in regard to the deer they have 
not proved altogether disastrous. The 
number of animals that perish in a forest 
fire is far less than the number that suc* 
cumb to a hard winter. Against the one 
they have a chance of escape; from the 
other they cannot run away. Only a 
short time, mecreover, afier fire has swept 
the land, nature is valiantly struggling to 
repair the loss. Young briars spring up 
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between the charred roots and blackened 
stumps, saplings and a tender green un- 
dergrowth seek to cover the naked ruin; 
and into such couniry the deer invariab'y 
gather. All through the spring, summer 
and autumn they feed here, and when the 
first snowstorms drive them back into 
green timber they have laid on a good 
weight of fat to withstand the coming 
months of frugality. And then, too, a 
region that has been burnt over makes 
for them a place of impregnable seclu- 
sion. The piles of wrecked trees, over- 
turned stubs and generally 
features of the territory 

ample room for hiding. Unless you have 
a trail cut out you cannot still-hunt 
through burnt country; you may skirt its 
boundaries, or watch a_ likely 
piece of ground, or station yourself on a 
runway; but once inside you have only to 
climb over walls broken timber, crawl 


cataclysmic 


leaves them 


looking 


under logs and see that your eye doesn't 
get put out. 
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“YOU NOTE HIS DEPTH OF SHOULDERS AND BEAUTIFUL 


PROPORTIONS” 

















“WE FIND THEM IN 


During the past few years I have hunt- 
ed considerably in the neighborhood of 
sections recently swept by fire, and in 
such localities have invariably found deer 
more plentiful than elsewhere. From the 
burn:-land they feed out into the green 
timber and their runways were numerous 
and much Sometimes 
would find them feeding on briars in the 
edge of the “burning” and so obtain a 
shot. Otherwise, fortified by fallen trees 
and debris, they held you completely baf- 
fled. 

Thus for the deer, we see two distinct 
benefits resulting from forest fires—an in- 
creased food supply aiding them to with- 
stand hard winters, and a means of pro- 
tection against man which they did not be- 
fore 
know the forest has disappeared never to 
return. At least it is a trifle consoling to 
think that wi'd life can find sustenance 
and a place of refuge in the pathway of 
destruction. 

Throughout the autumn months, indeed 
during most of the year, deer will fre- 
quent certain localities as faithfully as a 
man who settles and lives on his own 
acres. If you find them in one place this 


traveled. you 


OSSESS, In fire-swept regions we 
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LAKES AND STREAMS” 


year, you are almost sure of finding them 
there the following season, unless they 
have been hunted out or winter-killed. 
Exceptions, of course, are to be had, and 
the bucks always wander in October and 
November. But not being gregarious 
they seem to prefer for a time at least, a 
limited feeding ground. One buck lives 
on that ridge. You know he is there now; 
you also know that he was there last year. 
Another cuts out deep and ancient run- 
ways in the vicinity of an old clearing; he 
gave you the slip two years ago, and 
every season since has tantalized you with 
his great tracks, almost as large as those 
of a small cow, and always to be found 
in a certain stretch of woods quartered by 
a brawling stream and bounded by an 
open hillside. The little doe “Nanny” of 
which I spoke further back, appeared for 
three or four summers in the same locality 
along the wagon road, and I could cite 
numerous instances that point to this vis- 
ible attachment of individuals to local en- 
vironment. When the snows are very 
deep, deer will band together and yard. 
But with the opening of spring they in- 
variably move back to their old haunts. 

Perhaps there is no more pleasant ex- 
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perience,—indeed, no surprise more 
agreeable, than to make a_ successful 
still-hunt in dry weather. You set out 
full of misgivings, praying for rain, pray- 
ing for wind, praying for anything that 
will help you to go quieily. The day is 
perfect, the blue October sky opens like 
a turquoise behind the glowing tatters of 
the autumn leaves overhead; the woods 
are filled with broad tempered shafts of 
suntiight. Your doubts increase as you 
note all these signs, so idyllic for the 
wood’s idler, so disturbing for the still- 
hunter. Quite invisible to you, however, 
the little god of good luck has perched 
himself on your shoulder. 

Irom seven o'clock in the morning until 
four in the afternoon you hunt steadily. 
The country is made up of a succession 
of long hardwood ridges. These you fol- 
low in a northerly direction, sometimes 
skirting the slope of a valley with long, 
golden vistas,—mysterious and endless,— 
sometimes circling a knoll that takes your 
fancy as a likely spot; sometimes keeping 
along the mossy outskirts of a balsam 
swamp or the briar patches of the burnt 
country,—always with your eyes and ears 
keyed to a tension of watchfuiness. But 
in spite of your infinite care the dry leaves 
rustle at every step under your mocca- 
sins. You redouble your efforts to go 
quietly, placing your foot in exactly the 
same spot your companion’s has just left. 
Still that faint voicing of the leaves. At 
last you give up in discouragement. The 
memory of those big tracks you saw 
earlier in the day comes back to torment 
you; other ones follow,—memories of 


vanishing tails and frightened snorting. 





The sun sets redly between the gray 
glimmering boles of the beech trees. You 
grow careiess, crash a twig; the leaves 
clatter protestingly underfoot. Then 
suddenly you come to a dead standstill. 
Up on the ridge slope not more than 
seventy yards away, a gray mass looms 
vaguely between the tree trunks.  In- 
stantly it resolves itself into the neck 
and foreshoulders of an immense deer. 
His head is out of sight behind a log, for 
he is digging beech-nuts. Your eyes 
swim, your mouth is dry, your heart 
pounds unmercifully. Then up goes your 
rifle—there is a pause of perhaps a sec- 
ond or two—a shzrp report, and the 
little god of good luck, his mission being 
fulfilled, vanishes from your shoulder 
with a smile. 

The sun has set; the shadows mysteri- 
ously gather; overhead a delicate cres- 
cent moon sparkles in the early twilight. 
From the limb of a stout beech hangs 
your buck, his head wrapped in the folds 
of a coat to keep off foxes during the 
night. For the hundred:h time you note 
his great depth of shoulder, his beautiful 
proportions ; you take off the coat and 
examine again those massive, smoo‘hly 
polished horns, tapering to perfect sym- 
metry. And then you wonder thet such 
an “old timer’ cou'd have been so easily 
caught. It is not often the case, you well 
know. About cne old white-tail buck out 
of every dozen is taken thus unawares, 
and you are glad of the fact. Had he 
less cunning, less acute senses, less in- 
genuity in avoiding pursuit, he would 
soon indeed, like many other of his wild 
compatriots, pass on to extinction. 

















A RIFLE THAT IS 


BY EDWARD 


+s ROM her checked butt plate to her 
dainty muzzle I have slid my 
critical eye and hang me if I can 
find a single point that I would have 
changed.” 

When a man has paid out fifty pesos; 
has waited four months for the rifle and 
knows what a fine rifle should be; it is 
to be expected that he wil! have just a 





gentle kick or two coming when the gun 
finally arrives. The money it cost and 


the time he waited entitles a man to be 
far more critical than when he walks into 
a store and planks down his little fifteen 
cartwheels. 





A SUBSTANTIAL AND 

Therefore when the verdict is the one 
that opens this article, the rifle in ques- 
tion might be interesting enough to put 
under the spot-light of publicity for a 
few moments. Most of us would like to 
own a rifle, not a single point of which 
we would alter. Few of us, if we have 
had much experience with guns, are for- 








PURELY 


BUSINESSLIKE 








AMERICAN 


A SPORTING RIFLE DE LUXE 


C. CROSSMAN 


tunate enough to have such gems in our 
possession, 

The rifle is one of the sporting models 
of our army and navy New Springfields, 
getting quite common among the sport- 
ing rifle fraternity. This particular rifle, 


dodging the mistakes of past sporting 
Springfields and embodying the good 


points that gradually appeared in the 
building of about ten of these rifles, is 
rather interesting in spite of the lot that 
has been written of this tribe of guns. 

It was built for Snively, secretary of 
the San Francisco Rifle & Revolver Club 
and a gun crank, else he would not have 





BREECH ACTION 
paid the price this rifle cost and waited 
the time required to build it. Wundham- 
mer, of Los Angeles, who built Stewart 
Edward White’s sporting Springfield, al- 
ready responsible for the death of 150 
head of game in Africa, built this Snively 


gun. 
The standard Government parts went 
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into the rifle. The sight base came off 
and after putting a high polish on the 
barrel, it got a blue overcoat that much 
improved its appearance. The stock was 
from a piece of European walnut of 
splendid grain and color. Instead of 
using Ross barrel fasteners, as in other 
rifles of this model, Wundhammer sweat- 
ed a lug on the lower side of the barrel, 
into which screwed the fore-s cck fast- 
ener. This left the barrel clear from 
breech to muzzle on its upper side, 
nothing breaking its blue smooth taper. 

Earlier rifles of this model were made 
on the lines of the sporting Mausers sold 
in this country. The grip was pushed 
closer to the frame and the stock was 


made more generous in outline but the® 


general effect was that of the Mauser. 
One of the detai's of the foreign gun was 
a raised ridge of wood over the magazine, 
running from the trigger seven inches 
forward along the stock. From the side 
this broke up the monotony of the long 
wood surface at this point. But, from 
below, the ridge made the rifle appear 
“tubby,” too thick for beauty. The double 
column magazine ot the Mauser and 
Springfield type has to be of a certain 
thickness to handle the cartridges in their 
“staggered” position. The wood over 
the magazine must be thick enough to 
stand grief in actual use. The ridge of 
wood made it look still heavier from be- 
low. It was the only “unhandsome” 
view of the rifle. 

Therefore the raised ridge of wood 
was left off and the wood over the ma- 
gazine was made as thin as was con- 
sistent with the needed strength. To 
break up the monotony of the long strip 
of wood, Wundhemmer used a strip of 
fancy checking of about the size and pro- 
portions of the missing ridge. From the 
side the effect is even handsomer than the 
old pattern, while from be!ow the rifle 
has a much more graceful appearance. 

Another change lay in the magazine 
follower. In the Springfie'd this is made 
with a square rear edge to hold open the 
bolt when the magazine is empty and the 
cut-off is turned on. The in‘ention was 
to have something to remind the soldier 
that the rifle was empty, when during the 
heat of battle he might overlook the fact. 


There is no occasion for this in the sport- 
ing rifle, while it prevents the shooter 
from practising with empty rifle unless 
the cut-off is turned off, when the full 
throw of the bolt is prevented. 

The rear edge of this follower was 
beveled down like those on sporting 
Mausers, with the result that the follower 
would s‘ide under the bolt when it was 
pushed forward. Resu!t, increased satis- 
faction. 

The bolt handle of the Springfield sticks 
out farther from the frame than that of 
the sporting Mauser. In sporting rifles, 
particularly those that may be used in a 
saddle scabbard, there should be no more 
projections than are absolutely necessary. 
A Greener model of sporting Lee-En- 
field gave us the hint. The outer half of 
the bolt handle was cut off even with the 
shank of the handle. The cut surface was 
slightly concaved and the cavity checked. 
Result, handle much closer to the rifle, 
as far as using a scabbard is concerned 
and the bolt works even nicer than when 
fitted with the full globe of steel. 

The dimensions of the rifle run like 
this: 

Stock length, 13% inches; drop below 
line of sights, 3 inches; trigger to point 
of grip, 4 inches; circumference of grip, 
434 inches, cast-off, at heel, 14 inch; 
comb drop, 1% inches. Weight of rifle, 
734 pounds. This was made for a man 
about five feet eight inches tall, broad 
chested and rather short armed. 

The man making up a rifle along these 
lines shou'd be blame sure that his stock 
length does not fool him. With the short 
full pistol grip, placed as it should be, 
the stock is apparently lengthened as much 
as the grip is pushed forward. Thus the 
man shooting the ordinary pistol grip 
stock, of, for example 14 inches, would 
find one along these sporting Springfield 
lines amply long when measuring 135 
to 1334 inches. The hand is carried 
farther forward, result apparently length- 
ened stock. 

The end is not yet in the improvements 
to be made in these sporting Springfields. 
If you take it in your head to make one 
ot them, have the barrel turned down for 
its full length, taking most of the metal 
from the portion beyond the breech, four 
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inches. A glance at some of the sport- 
ing Mausers will show to what a small 
size the barrel can be carried, although 
it is well to remember that the steel in 
the Mausers is of better quality than that 
in the Springfields and also the pressure 
in the 7 and 8 mm. rifles is lower, so don’t 
carry the barrel to quite as small a size 
as these German sporting rifles. By tak- 
ing off metal where it can be spared and 
shortening the barrel, the rifle can he 
carried to 7% pounds. If you feel like 
shortening the standard 24 inch barrel, 
remember that you can figure off 25 ft. 
secs. velocity for each inch taken off, 
down to 20 inches. For example with 20 
inch barrel you get 2600 ft. secs. instead 
of the standard 2700. The difference is 
merely a paper one. 

It’s a mighty good idea to check the 
safety lock thumb piece, where the finger 
touches it. From the standpoint of beauty 
the big, glaring “Off” and “On” of tie 


cut-off can be ground off without losing 
anything but some undesirable letters. 

Check the trigger and above all the 
under side .of the bolt handle, first draw- 
ing the temper from this part. Add sling 
swivels and learn the proper use of a sling 
—the Whelen pattern is the best. The 
wise man puts his rifle across his back or 
hanging from his right shoulder when 
he walks; it makes a big difference when 
walking in rough country when you have 
two hands to use instead of one. 

Use a little grey matter, get you a good 
star-gauged barrel to start with, kiss 
about fifty dollars goodnight, and you'll 
have a rifle that is ahead of the foreign 
guns, is purely American, is accurate to 
the last degree and that uses ammunition 
obtainable anywhere. 

And if the price listens large, you can 
shave fifteen of the dollars and still have 
a mighty good gun, albeit minus any 
frills. 


HONOR TO THE VOICE THAT 
AWAKENS 


A NEW PLAN OF THE CAMP FIRE 


CLUB FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


AUTHORS OF OUTDOOR BOOKS AND WORKS OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


BY IRVING 


ROM where I 

sit in my work 

camp on a 
mountain top I 
‘look across a valley 
upon wooded ter- 
races that roll away 
to the east. For 
years I have been 
a spectator in the 
great amphitheatre 
below me. I have seen the forest roof 
falling on many a distant summit until 
only a ragged remnant of small and rot- 
ten timber was left above a floor littered 
with drying tops. I have seen fire sweep- 
ing over the far ridges—a resistless bat- 
talion—until the night-skies shone with 
the gleam of its armor and its smoke, 
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by day, stopped the rays of the sun. 
Across the valley I can see the cars go by, 
carrying thousands oppressed with heat 
and weariness, into this cool and lovely 
but swiftly vanishing wilderness. I have 
seen a single train set more than twenty 
fires in passing my little domain, an evil 
now happily abated. I have seen camps 
where men slaughter deer with lights 
and licks and shotguns. I have seen 
butchers’ clerks from the lower cities 
wandering with ancient rifles in the forest 
seeking whom they might destroy—a peril 
greater than the lions and water buffaloes 
of Nairobi. I have seen deer hobbling 
through the woods in mid-summer with 
legs broken by rifle balls. I have seen 
the deer dying for want of food in the 
deep snow of winter. When we came to 
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camp in June we discovered seven dead 
deer between the railroad and the lake— 
a distance of one mile. Thousands must 
have perished in the long deep snows of 
last winter. 

Because I have seen these things I am 
a member of The Camp Fire Club of 
America, the chief purpose of which is to 
save what is left of the forests and to 
enforce fair-play for the game that in- 
habits them. 

We have entered an area of unexampled 
extravagance and this problem of saving 
and protecting our resources is by far the 
most perilous and important one that 
is before us. I believe, too, that The 
Camp Fire Club, with its large and in- 
fluential membership, is the most poweritl 
agency now at work on this problem. 

In the last year it has secured the pass- 
age of the Bayne Bill forbidding the sale 
of any save a limited amount of im- 
ported game in New York State. 

Tic, and it alone, has stopped the 
slaughter of fur seals. 

It defeated the Levy bill permitting the 
sale of plumage by milliners. 

It defeated the Sheide bill that sought 
to extend the spring season for duck kill- 
ing. 

It hes delegated its distinguished mem- 
ber, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, to make a care- 
ful survey of the Adirondack situation 
and recommend lines of legislation cal- 
culated to prevent forest fires and repair 
the damage they have done, by reforest- 
ing. Lastly, and most important, he will 
suggest a method of regulating the ac- 
tivities of the lumberman so that his cut- 
ting will be for the future as we!l as the 
present. That something more than mere 
talk will come of this no man who knows 
Mr. Pinchot and the membership of the 
club will doubt for a single moment. Now 
at last the game and tree butchers are 
up against a war the like of which they 
have never dreamed of, and before long 
they will know that something has hap- 
pened. 

And it is highly necessary that some- 
thing should happen here in the Adiron- 
dacks that overlock some five million 
people with a growing dependence on the 
bounty of these woods—one of the few 
large sylvan retreats within a day’s jour- 
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ney. Soon i:s ample water storage will 
be greatly needed by the multip'ying 
population of the adjacent low-lands. 

By an offer of achievement, honors 
and medals also, The Camp Fire Club is 
establishing from Maine to California its 
own high standards of sportsmanship and 
the members of many clubs have begun to 
compete for these prizes. 

One of the most far reaching and in- 
te‘ligent acts of the club is its last—the 
estab‘isment of its Depariment of Liter- 
ary honors—the plan of Mr. William Ed- 
ward Coffin. one of its most devoted and 
active members. This is by way of creat- 
ing a public sentiment on which to base 
the future work of the club. It is our 
greatest need. The average citizen, busy 
with the problems of his home and neigh- 
borhood knows little of this greater one 
the preservation of the forest, father of 
the rain-cloud, scurce of the brooks and 
rivers, whose moisture and life-giving cir 
travel in the winds and streams. 

I think it was Busch who told in his 
memoirs how Bismarck prepared the 
minds of the German people for 
wonderful campaign of 1870. Ali Ger- 
many rang with this sentiment: ‘There 
is nothing nob‘er than for a man to die 
for his country.” It was rei-erated in 
books and newspapers. It sounded on the 
tongue of the orator and travelled over 
land and sea in the trumpet tones of the 
poet. And the people believed and enough 
of them went out and died in line of ba:tle 
to enforce the p'ans of the late Mr. Bis- 
marck. 

This matter of creating sentiment is the 
biggest thing that remains to be accomp- 
lished by the friends of the forest and the 
game. With the truth behind us we ought 
to succeed and will. 

The Camp Fire Club wished to en- 
courege the production and sale of books 
likely to aid its purposes—outdoor books 
and especially those in which one may 
find the love of the woods and a due sense 
of their value and possibly some added 
knowledge of them and of the game that 
inhabits them. 

Publishers will be asked to submit 
ccpies—twelve are needed—of their out- 
door literature to the club for the con- 
sideration of its committee. Fiction, 
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books of Natural Science and records of 
travel and exploration will be gratefully 
received and passed upon by The Camp 
Fire Club of America through its ap- 
pointed readers. The books that are re- 
ported favorably will receive the con- 
sideration of the committee which con- 
sists of the following members: 

Literary Honors and Medals Committee 

Wm. Edward Coffin, Chairman; Ken- 
neth Fowler, Vice-Chairman; Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Irving Bacheller, W. 
T. Hornaday, Henry W. Lanier, Frank 
Presbrey, Dan Beard, A. W. Dimock, Dr. 
Robert T. Morris, W. H. Boardman, 
Charles Dana Gibson, William Curtis De- 
morest. 

All books that receive the award of 
this committee may print the seal of the 
club on their covers or title pages with 
the words: 

“Recommended to all true sportsmen 
and nature lovers by The Camp Fire Club 
of America.” 

This endorsement will be of great value 
to any book and it is not likely to be- 
come too common as the plan of the com- 
mittee will admit of only a few awards in 
a year. 

Fiction will be considered with par- 
ticular care. The accuracy of its detail, 
the aptness and excellence of its illustra- 
tions, the cleverness of its plot and char- 
acterization and especially the correct- 
ness of its outdoor ideals will have their 
effect on the judgment of the committee. 
300ks that deal with the more courageous 
sports as distinguished from outdoor 
games—sports that signalize the mastery 
of man over nature under a contest of fair 
conditions are especially desired. 
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300ks of natural science that contain 
original studies of birds and beasts and 
insects or of plant and marine life, or of 
forestry will be welcomed as will stories 
of real adventure with rod and gun. 

Books of travel and exploration should 
relate to wild lands, unexplored mountain 
peaks and countries little known by the 
Anglo-Saxon or to sea voyages to inac- 
cessible portions of the globe for scientific 
research. In this department clearness 
of style, scientific values and the accuracy 
of maps and illustrations will receive par- 
ticular consideration. 

Poetry will also be passed upon, appeal 
and quality being the only points to be 
considered. In the whole and every part 
of this enterprise, conservation value and 
the love of nature are the things our 
committee is most concerned about. The 
people are as those asleep. They know 
not of their worst perils until some voice 
has awakened them. It has always been 
so; it will always be so. Whatever may 
awaken and make them aware of the value 
of their ancient and most precious herit- 
age and of the danger that now threatens 
it—that The Camp Fire Club of America 
is seeking. 

Those who threaten the forest threaten 
our supply of good air and water—two 


fairly important elements—and vastly 
more. They threaten the best refuge of 
the sick and weary. The _ wilderness 


should be sacred in all eyes for to it 
Jesus Christ retired for rest and strength 
after his great temptation—an example 
which the weary have followed in all gen- 
erations. 

What better cause could inspire the 
pens of poetry and romance? 





Open Seasons for Game 








The United States 
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and Canada, 1911 


(Compiled by Henry Oldys, C. E. Brewster, and Frank L. Earnshaw) 





U. S. Department of Agriculture 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The following tables show the open seasons for game in the United States and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the first date of the close season are given, so that CLOSE SEASONS 
MAY BE FOUND BY REVERSING THE DATES. When the season is closed for several years the first date 
on which shooting is permitted, as Oct. 1, 1913, appears in the table. 

A few unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Maryland, 
North Carolina, California, Washington and Oregon have been omitted. The State laws of Maryland and the 
most general of the county laws of North Carolina have been followed. All the omitted seasons are published in 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 470, ‘‘Game Laws for rg11,"’ 


except the county seasons of Maryland and North Carolina, 


which are published in Posters No. 25 and No. 26 of the Biological Survey. These publications may be had free 
on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Waslsington, D.C 


The term rabbit includes ‘‘hare’’ of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known as ‘‘partridge’ 
cludes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse known as ‘‘partridge 


in the South; grouse in- 
in the North and ‘‘pheasant”’ 


in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced 
pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes ‘‘brant.’’ 


States are arranged geographically and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 





* | aws of 1911 not received. + Local exceptions + Certain species 


when the opening or closing date falls on Sunday 


Big Game: Unorganized Territories, July 
Oct. 1 Caribou Newfoundland, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. Squirrel 

Kentucky, June 15-Sepr. 15. Wild Turxzey : Oklahoma, Mar. 15- 

Apr. 16. Woodcock: Maryiand, July 1-Aug.1. FPlover,rail: Ohio, 

Mar. 1-Apr. 21. Smntfe: New Jersey, Mar. 1-May 1 (Wilson smipe 
only); Ohio, Mar, 1-Apr. 21. Duck. goose, swan: Ohio, Mar. 1 
Apr. 21; Michigan (bluebill, butterball, canvasback, pintail, red- 
head, spoonbili, whistler, widgeon, and sawbiil ducks, Mar. 2- 
Apr. 11; mallard, teal, Sept. 15-Oct. 15). 

> District of Columbia.—Hunting prohibited except on the marshes 
of the Eastern Branch north of the Anacostia Briage and on the 
Virginia shore of the Potoma 


a Additional open seasons. 











¢ Virginia.—Sguirrel : Brunswick and Greenesville counties, Nov. 1- 
Feb. 1; Isle of Wight and Southampton counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 15 
Warren, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Quail, grouse, wild turkey, woodcock 
west of Blue Ridge, N l-Jan. 1. Dove: Brunswick and 
Greenesville counties, Aug. 15-Jan. 15 

d@ Indiana.—Hunting any game except waterfowl pr 
Nov. 10 (Laws of 1905, chap. 169, sec. 608) 








hibited Oct. 1 


e California.— Decr (males only). First and third districts, Aug. 15- 
Nov. 1; sixth district, Aug. 15-Sept.15. 77 ee squirrel: Mendo 
County, unprotected. Valey guatl: Sixth district, Oct. 16-Nov 

15. Dove: second and fifth districts, Aug. 1-Oct. 15; fourth and 
sixth districts, Sept. l-Nov.1. Duck: First and sixth districts, 
Oct. 1-Mar.1. Black brant: First district, Oct. 1-Apr.1. For 
f the six game districts see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 470. 





definition « 


J British Columbia.—South of lat. 55° seasons for Columbian deer, 
quail, grouse, prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, duck, 
and goose are tixed by proclamation 


g Deer.— Maine: Applies to Aroostcok, Franklin, Hancock, Oxford, 
Penobscot, Piscataquis, Somerset, and Washington counties. 
Season Oct. 1-Nov. 1 in Androscoggin County; Nov. 1-Dec. Lin 
other counties, wilh local exceptions in Hancock, Knox, and 
Waldo counties. New Hampshire: Applies to Coos County. 
Season Nov. 1-Dec. 15in Carroll and Grafion counties; lec. 1l- 
Dec. 16 in other counties, Massachusetts: Season only in Berk- 

shire, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, and Worcester counties; 

no open season in rest of State. New York: Applies to Adiron- 
dacks, Dutchess County, and inclosed parks; season in Ulster 

County and 8 towns in Sullivan County and in Deer Park, Orange 

County, Oct. 16-Nov. 1; no open season in rest of State. WW éscon- 

sin: Applies to Pierce, Dunn, Eav Claire, I'rempealeau, Jackson, 

Juneau, Wood, Marathon, langlade, Oconto, and all counties 

north. Virginia : Oct. 1-Feb.1 in Brunswick and Greenesville 

counties. South Carolina: Avg. 1-Feb. 1 in Berkeley County. 

Tennessee; Dec. 1-Jan. lin Fentress County. Oregon: Sept 15- 

Nov. 1 in Wallowa, Union, Baker, Malheur, Umatilla, Grant, 

and Harney counties. Oklahoma: No open season in Caddo, 

Comanche, Delaware, Kiowa, and Swanson counties Idaho: 

Sept. 20-Dec. 20 in Bonner, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, 

Nez Perce, and Shoshone counties. Ontario: Nov. 1, 1912, in 

Simcoe County. Qwedbec: Oct. 1-Dec. 1 in Ottawa and Pontiac 

counties. 


§ Males only 


© In New York the season opens or closes one day « 





North of lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 11; 


Ontario: 


hk Moose and Caribou.—.4/aska : 








caribou on the Kenai Peninsular, Aug. 20, 1912 South 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between Mattawa and Manitoba 
boundary, Nov. 1-Nov. 16. Quebec: Moose, Oct. 1-De 1 in 


Moose in Cape 





ind Pontiac counties 
1 Oct. 1, 1915 
ho, in Fremont and Bingham counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 1; i 
Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez Perce, and 
Shoshone counties, protected to Sept. 1, 1916 
j Elk and Sheep. 





Wyoming : Only in Carbon, Fremont, Uinta, and 
parts of Big Horn and Park counties 

k Sheep.— Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Aug. 2-Dec. 11. British Colum- 
bia: Sept. 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan, and Similameen 
no op season south of the Canadian Pacitic R. R v 
coast and the Columbia River, trom Revelstoke to the Interna- 
tional Boundary 

2 Rabbit.—Connecticut ; Dec. 1~-Jan. 15 hunting permitted only witn 
dogs and ferrets. 

m Squirrel.—Arkamsas : 
dt. Francis counties 

a Quail.—Oregon : Oct. 15-Dec. 15 in Jackson and Josephine counties; 
Uct. 15, 1913, in 7 counties east of Cascades, 

o Grouse.—/daho: Northof Salmon River, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 
No open season in 6 counties east of Cascades. 

p Woodcock.— New Hampshire: Coos and Grafton counties, Sept. 15- 
Dec. Vew Jersey: In Atiantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, 
Cumberland, Gloucester, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, 
and Salem counties, Nov. 16-Jan. 1. 






May 1-Dec. 1 in Lee, Monroe, Phillips, and 


Oregon: 








g Plover.— Pennsylvania: Law applies to upland plover only. Sepa- 
rate seasons for upland plover as follows: Vermont, Aug. 1, 1915; 
Massachusetts, July 15, 1915 (no season for kildeer or piping 
plover); New Jersey, Aug. 1, 1916; Louisiana, July 1-Apr. 1; Mant- 
toba, July 1-Jan. 1. Separate season for killdeer; Nebraska 
Sept. 1-May 2 

r Curlew, Rail.—Curlew protected under term “shorebirds.”” Vir 
ginia, law does not apply to sora, 





s Duck.—Separate seasons for teal in Delaware, Sept. 1-Apr. 1; for 
mallard and black duck, Nov. 1-Mar. 16, sheidrake, Nov. l-Apr 
11; tor blue-winged teal In Louistana, Sept. 15-Apr. 1; for black 
mallard in Louisiana, Aug. 1-Mar. ];and tor wood duck as tol 
lows: Maine, to 1915, except Oxford County, Sept. l-jan. 1; New 
Hampshire, Mar. 7, 1912; Vermont, Sept. 15, 1916; Massachusetts, 
Sept. 1, 1916; Connecticut, Sept. 1, 1919; New York, no open 
season; New Fersey, Apr. 1, 1915; Delaware, Sept. l-Nov. 1; Vir- 
ginta, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; West Virginia, no open season; Tenmessee, 
Aug. 1-Apr. 15; South Carolina, Sept. 1-Mar. 1; Louisiana, Sept. 
1-Mar. 1. 

t Goose.— North Dakota: Goose and brant may be hunted at least one- 
half mile from permanent waters. Separate seasons for brant as 
tollows: California, Nov. 1-Mar. 15 (see tootnote e); Prince &d- 
ward Island, Oct. 1-June 10 


u Bear.— Alaska: Large brown bears, Oct. 1-July 2 
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$2000. OO Prize Fishing comtee 








List of Prizes and Conditions on Pages 656 to 664 


STORIES OF THE 


TAKING OF THE 


RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


July Classes Small-Mouth Black Bass and Pike—August Classes 
Striped Bass and Weakfish 


FIRST PRIZE—BLACK BASS 


Awarded to Edward P. Wooding, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Weight—6 Ibs. 6 oz. 

Length—23 ins. 

Girth—20) ins. 

Where Caught—Kensico Lake, N. Y. 

Rod—Hand-made Dagamma weod. 

Reel—Meisselbach Takapart. 

Line—Kelso waterproof. 

Lure—Live Frog. 

A Prize Almost Lost 

The Yonkers reservoir yields us some 
fairly good bass at times ave taken 
seventeen there, ranging up to three 
pounds—but as fishing waters it is not al- 
ways dependable. Kensico Lake, of the 
New York City watershed system and 25 
miles from that city, was just then credited 
with some 5!4-pound bass—both large and 
small-mouth—but I mentally discounted 
the figures. Bass grow fast in our climate, 
after they are caught. But it was worth 
while investigating the rumor; my friend 





James B. Post was willing to go along and 
protect me from those scaly monsters, and 
on second thought my boy went with us 
to receive his papa’s last words in case the 
bass called Jim’s bluff. 

Kensico has an inlet wherein crawfish 
may be taken by an expert. I found that 
they are sometimes elusive, and at others 
combative; but I caught enough to supple- 
ment our frogs. We fished from the shore 
in deep water with sandy bottom, where a 
shallow cove close by offered facilities for 
landing our fish. We never use a net— 
it’s sportsmanlike, but not our way. After 
starting the boy fishing for perch, I put a 
nice big frog on my hook, with just 
enough lead on the line to keep him under 
water and kicking to get up. We could 
see bass breaking here and there. The 
sky was partly overcast, the air humid and 
hot, and the flies were biting in a way 
that gave us hopes of the bass following 
suit. That was the day I caught my big 
hass—the day that the water in Kensico 
lake was lowered four inches! 











24 Field and Stream 


Pretty soon a two-pouncer worked up 
an attachment for my and came 
ashore, jumping out of the water three 
times on the Then Jim got a 
strike and let his fish run for some time, 
and I guess that bass is running yet. He 
took the frog with him, About this time 
of day the boy got in trouble, catching his 
hook on a stump and breaking the rod-tip. 
[ made the necessary repairs and baited 
his hook with a crawfish so he could try 
for bass. My own reel commenced hum- 
ming again, and as I was not on my job, 
the bass blew out the frog end I scored a 
The next alarm came when 
we were smoking, after our lunch. The 
tip of my rod commenced going up and 
down like a trip-hammer. I threw off 
the reel-click, gave him about thirty yards, 
and then caught the slack in my fingers 
and struck hard. When the shock of his 
rush was felt I thought I had hooked a big 
one; but the fight was short, and he was 
only a three-pounder. In a few minutes 
Jim missed another. “I guess our frogs 
are too big,” I “They take 
them,” said he; and I exp!ained in my 
weak and incoherent way that they did— 
much oftener than we took the bass. An- 
other three-pounder fell to my share, and 
then came a Jull in the excitement. The 
wind freshened and drove away the clouds, 
the sunshine made me sleepy, and I did 
not hear my reel until the boy called to 
me. The line was slipping out almost fast 
enough to melt the guides. My thumb 
dropped to throw off the click, and my 
heart nearly stopped, for there were only 
a few turns left on the spool! 

A hundred and forty-five feet gone, and 
line still going! I grabbed the line and 
struck him, for it was do or die; and he 
started sight straight back to shore as 
though bent on doing things to the fellow 
who was trying to steal his dinner. That 
trick was not wholly new to me. I ran 
back, just missing a fall, my arm working 
like a piston-rod, and retrieved about half 
of the line. Then he turned for a straight- 
away rush, and threw himself clear out of 
the water, until it looked like he was 
dancing a jig on his tail. I was getting 
advice from all sides. It doesn’t matter 
what Jim said. “Pop, don’t lose him,” was 
the boy’s remarkable request. “He's the 


frog, 


way in. 


clean miss. 


suggested. 


teacher, all right,’ remarked an utter 
stranger; “better look out, or he'll get 
away.” 

Failing to get slack, the bass went to 
the bottom, but one tap on the rod started 
him again toward the shore, and I changed 
base to the sloping sand of the cove. Once 
more he went out of the water, when | 
gave him the butt. When not more than 
twenty feet away he nearly caught me 
“asleep at the switch”; but, with two- 
thirds of the line out I checked him again 
and led him back, fighting every inch of 
the way. Jim reached out to grasp the 
line, and I swung it out of his reach. Jim 
grumbled because I wouldn’t let him 
“help,” but one man can handle a hooked 
fish more safely than two. With the fish 
on his side in the shallows, I gave Jim 
his chance, but my eyes never left that 
hass—and the thing I expected happened. 
He attempted swinging the fish ashore. 
instead of dragging him, the hook and line 
sped through the air like a man answering 
the last call to breakfast, and the bass 
didn’t come. But Jim and I were on top 
of that fish in a flash, and one heave sent 
him fifteen feet on the shore. Then my 
heart started beating again. The fight had 
lasted about twenty minutes. I was glad 
it had ended. 

Oh, about lowering the lake four inches? 
Nothing unusual, when New York City is 
taking her water from Kensico—as she 
happened to he that day. 





SECOND PRIZE—BLACK. BASS 
Awarded to Mrs. Thomas S. Wither- 
spoon, of New Orleans, La. 

Weight—6"% Ibs. 
Length—22 ins. 
Girth—16 ins. 

Where caught—Georgian 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Pflueger. 


3ay, Ont. 


Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Live minnow. 
When Fortune Smiled 


Learning that some New Orleans 
friends who had visited Rose Point, Can- 
ada, last summer contemplated going again 
this season, we promised ourselves the 
same pleasure. Their graphic account of 
the comforts and delights of the resort, 





} 





MRS. WITHERSPOON’S SECOND PRIZE SMALL-MOUTH 


Weight, 6 pc 


and especially of the splendid fishing, made 
our mouths water. So we were quite an 
enthusiastic crowd of eight who met at 
Toronto on July 24th. After a day’s stay 
there we went by train to Penetang, and 
thence by the steamer Waubig to Rose 
Point. The latter part of the trip was de- 
lighttul, as we sailed around some of the 
“Thirty Thousand Islands,” meeting sur- 
prises in the way of scenery and summer 
homes at every turn, and touching at nu- 
merous fishing resorts. It was just dark, 
at 9:00 p.m., when we landed directly in 
front of the Rose Point Hotel, which 
looked very inviting, with its beautiful 
grounds and its illuminations in honor of 
the boat’s arrival. 

After a good night’s rest we got up 
refreshed and whiled away the morning 
listening to others’ fishing experiences. 
The accounts were so encouraging that we 
decided to try our luck in the afternoon 
and not rest up for a long trip the next 
day, as we had originally planned. So, as 
soon as we had had lunch and secured 
boats and guides, we started out for a 
short trip, dividing into parties of three 


yunds 4 ounces. 


and going in opposite directions, eager and 
full of hope. 

My husband and I were in a skiff with 
“Old Bill,” a full-blood Ojibway, as guide. 
After an hour’s fishing, with no success, 
trying close up to the rocks of first one 
island and then another—our guide re- 
marking after each disappointment “Not 
dare; must be on picnic’’—we headed for 
our starting point. I was sitting in the 
stern, feeling quite disconsolate over our 
failure to even get a bite, when, just as 
we reached Five-Mile Bay, I was jerked 
backward by such a tremendous pull on 
my line as to almost take the rod from my 
hand. I righted myself and began to reel 
in, immediately realizing that | had hooked 
a game fish, and we had quite a tug-of-war 
for about fifieen minutes. We caught oc- 
casional glimpses of Mr. Bass as he 
jumped out of the water in his efforts to 
get free. It took some strength and pa- 
tience to get him to the side of the boat, 
and my steel rod was bending with the 
weight of him. I had him so securely 
hooked, however, that our guide, without 
the aid of a net or gaff, pulled him into the 
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2 inches short 


boat. Such a monster as he looked beside 
anything I had ever caught before! “Must 
weigh six pounds—skidoojen fish,” said 
Old Bill, which meant he was due a drink 
of “skidoogen” (whiskey). But it chanced, 
contrary to all laws of angling, that we 
had no drink aboard. Being satisfied with 
our day’s catch and eager to weigh our 
prize, we hurried on to the hotel. 

When it was learned that my fish meas- 
ured 22 inches in length, 16 inches in 
girth, and weighed 6% pounds, the excite- 
ment among the guests was great, and I 
was congratulated by all. Some of the 
gentlemen declared they had tried for ten 
years to catch such a fish, and had never 
seen any of that size caught in those wa- 
ters. After we had photographed the bass, 
he was cleaned and shipped in ice to the 
taxidermist in Toronto to be mounted. 

I used a No. 13 Bristol “St. Lawrence” 
bass rod, 7% feet, weight nine ounces; 
Kingfisher silk line, size E; Pflueger “Nor- 
ka” reel; Cincinnati bass hook, and live 
minnow as bait. 


FIRST PRIZE—GREAT NORTHERN 
PIKE 
Awarded to Harry Wilson, Staples, Minn. 
Weight—25 Ibs. 
Length—46 ins. 
Girth—22 ins. 
Where caught—Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel— Meek. 
Line—Knoxall. 
Iure—Skinner spoon and pork rind. 


The How Of It 


Those of us who, during the hot months, 
are wont to throw business cares to the 
four winds, grab our rods and _ tackle 
boxes, and hustle for the pleasant shores 
and placid waters of Fishtrap Lake—well, 
we are not particularly sad because there 
happened to be a dent in the earth’s crust 
here, instead of rich, level soil that would 
grow corn and wheat. You see, Fishtrap 
has its full share of bass, pike, pickerel 
and other fish, and they are blessed with 
the sort of appetite that accepts any- 
thing from a patch of red flannel to an 
imported and costly fly. My big pike 
came from Fishtrap. I was spending 
the afternoon there with a German friend, 


Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


and we had been quite successful at still- 
fishing. The afternoon was quiet and a 
dead calm was upon the lake. I concluded 
to try my luck in casting for large-mouth 
bass. and almost immediately had a strike. 

“Ach, Gott!” exclaimed my excitable 
companion. “Harries, it must be a he one 
—look oud, he is trying to get the worst 
mit you.” 

A savage yank took the tip of my Bris- 
tol under water and sent a thrill up my 
spine that all but knocked my hat off and 
inadvertently I knocked over my friend’s 
bottle of “bait,” which he had left un- 
corked. There was fifty yards of Knoxall 
line on my Meek “Simplex” reel, but the 
fish that had formed a sudden attachment 
for that No. 3 Skinner casting and salt- 
pork rind wanted to take the combination 
just as far from the boat as he could be- 
fore investigating his find. He had a 
through ticket and was “going some.” 

Slowly, inch by inch, he yielded to the 
spring of the rod and the insidious influ- 
ence of that little reel. There were dives 
and rushes, and every sort of funny busi- 
ness that a big, badly-scared fish can plan 
and execute, but I finally got him along- 
side the boat in reach of the landing net. 

“Donder und blitzen! Landing net, 
h—Il!” frantically shouted my friend, star- 
ing at the fish. “He is grosser than four 
landing nets!” 

He leaned far over with his noble bosom 
resting on the gunwale, whereupon more 
or less of the lake was taken inboard, and 
the fish did another Marathon to the end 
of my line, burning my thumb with the 
friction. The boat seemed half full of 
water. 

“Put the lake back,’ I shouted to my 
companion, “and I'll try and reel him in 
again.” 

Time after time I brought him within a 
few feet of the boat, only to have him 
again make a dart for freedom as far as 
the line would permit. The landing net 
was absolutely useless and we had no gaff. 
At last I coaxed him close alongside, 
changed the rod to my left hand, grabbed 
him in the eye-sockets with the thumb and 
middle finger of my right, and with no lit- 
tle effort succeeded in flopping him into 
the bottom of the boat—the hook dropping 
from his mouth. He proved to be a Great 
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Northern pike, measuring 46 inches in 
length and 22 inches in girth, and weigh- 
ing 25 pounds. Several others of about 
the same size have been taken from this 
lake during recent season, so that a catch 
of this sort is not wholly uncommon for 
Fishtrap. 


SECOND PRIZE—GREAT NORTH- 
ERN PIKE 
Awarded to Theodore Heib, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Weight—2o Ibs. 2 oz. 
Length—3 ft. 5 ins. 
Girth—28 ins. 
Where caught—Hunter’s Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Samson Steel. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Pearl Spoon Bait. 
The Luck of the Lonely 


Lured by the call of home and family, 
my partner had packed his little bundle 
and deserted me—left me alone on Hunt- 
er’s Lake, with its mile by three-quarters 
of deep, clear water, just now so pelted by 
the summer sun that one found it far 
pleasanter to lie in the shade of the wood- 
ed shores and dream of big fish already 
caught or to be taken later on. There’s 
plenty of room for big fish in Hunter’s 
Lake, for it can show a depth of 100 feet 
—and you can get to it by standing in with 
the farmers who own the surrounding 
lands. There is but one little shack imme- 
diately upon the lake besides our own, 
which makes it an ideal spot for a quiet 
outing. 

The evening after my friend went away 
a nice rain cooled the air. I was on the 
lake early next morning, but there was 
nothing doing. The railroad time table 
told me there would be a long wait before 
the next train toward home, and rather 
hopelessly I decided to spend this valuable 
time on the lake. The old proverb that a 
man has never a minute to waste hardly 
holds good when you are alone on a lake 
and the fish are not biting. Two hours of 
casting brought no success; so I changed 
to a trolling spoon and sinker and headed 
out toward the middle of the lake. A 
strike came unexpectedly, but I grabbed 
my rod, set the hook hard and commenced 
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reeling in. My catch proved to be a dog- 
fish, weighing 10 or I2 pounds, and I 
didn’t feel very good over it, though more 
hopeful that trolling might yet get me a 
good fish. 

Crossing a bay, with fifty or sixty feet 
of water, the reel commenced to spin. By 
keeping a stiff rod I could get back twenty 
or twenty-five feet of line, and then the 
fish would turn and go again with a rush. 
I had about forty feet of line that was “all 
to the mustard,” but above this a knot 
marked a former break, and I felt a chill 
of apprehension every time that knot 
slipped past my thumb. So we had it up 
and down, close inshore and out in the 
lake, until I finally got him pretty near and 
up where I could see his size. At first I 
thought it was another big dog-fish. Two 
days’ hard work, two strikes—and nothing 
but dog-fish! I lost all my sporting spirit 
right there and felt like throwing rod, reel 
and line into the lake and swearing off 
fishing. Then imagine the change of heart 
when the fish threw himself out of the 
water and I saw I had a monster pike! 
I never worked as hard for my salary as 
I did to get that old fellow in the boat. 
When, at last, he turned on his back and 
the gaff went home and I jerked him over 
the gunwale—why, I couldn’t get back to 
the shore quick enough. I wanted to take 
that big fish right home and tell my part- 
ner how nice it was to be left alone on a 
lonesome lake, where the sun shone so hot 
and the fish wouldn’t bite. 





FIRST PRIZE—WEAKFISH 


Awarded to W. E. Sawyer, Massapequa, 
iL. I, 
Weight—1334 Ibs. 
Length—37 ins. 
Depth—7 ins. 
Where Caught—Great South Bay. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—12 thread. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 
Playing for a Prize Winner 
The 26-foot dory launch Lady Love of 
the Massapequa Rod and Gun Club stole 
quietly out of Seaford Creek, bound on a 
carefully planned mission. Twice during 
the week, as she was homeward bound, her 
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skipper had noted the swirl of a big fish 
along a sunken meadow bank where a lit- 
tle creek cut into the main channel. Know- 
ing the ground so well, and with time and 
tide right, he felt reasonably sure that this 
morning excursion would be rewarded by 
royal sport. A great deal depended upon 
whether the choo-choo boats and the hand- 
line fishermen—Shylock Waltons, for they 
insist upon their pound of lead—left us un- 
disturbed during that magic half-hour 
while the flood gets less and less, and final- 
ly dies. 

A leaf from the book of the skipper of 
the Hesperus had our captain taken, for 
“never a word said he.” A quarter of a 
mile above the feeding grounds of the big 
fellow, and it was left to the tide to drift 
us down; and the anchor was lowered—not 
cast—200 feet above the bend where the 
little creek came in. A mouse could have 
been no more insistent upon stealth, and 
his observant crew conversed softly in 
whispers. Lovingly the light split-bamboo 
rod was assembled, the reel fastened in its 
seat, and a pearl squid with a 6/o sproat 
hook attached to the 6-foot double-gut 
leader. The bait was half of a good-sized 
shedder crab, and it was not cast, but low- 
ered, as the anchor had been, quietly into 
the fast-slackening tide. Why is it that 
the average fisherman prates of silence 
and stealth around trout or bass or sal- 
mon waters, but goes at salt-water fishisg 
in a rattle-smash way as though sea fish 
rather liked the noise? 

Twice the line ran out to the 200-foot 
mark, and then—the lucky third—there 
came a smashing strike and the fight was 
on. The first rush all but strips the reel, 
but deft hands recover the line, little by 
little, between rushes—and there are five 
of them. Golden minutes? Diamond, 
every one of the brief ten! Why could 
not there have been more of them? If 
weakfish only had the stamina to last, 
they would stand high in the list of our 
hard-fighting game fish, and the reproach 
of their name would be taken away. All 
too soon he lay alongside awaiting the 
gaff, and was lifted aboard. A _ perfect 
gentleman, no less, and all dressed in his 
Sunday clothes; 1334 pounds of beauty, 
37 inches of graceful lines; a fish 7 inches 


deep and 4% inches through the back. 














Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


Want to catch one of the same sort, only 
bigger? Well, it is a laudable ambition. 
Go after him, and let us know how you 


succeet i. 


FIRST PRIZE—STRIPED BASS 
Awarded to Paul F. Zierz, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Weight—4o Ibs. 3 oz. 

Length—4 ft 3 ins. 

Where caught—Asbury Park Pier. 

Rod—Greenheart. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—15-strand Special. 

Lure—Shedder crab. 


More Witnesses Than Required 


I was stopping at the Hotel Philadelphia, 
a few minutes’ walk from the Asbury Park 
fishing pier, and that morning commenced 
fishing just at 8:45—an hour and forty-five 
minutes later than usual—with no bait but 
a half-dozen shedder crabs, and three of 
them dead. My old fishing partner, 
“Judge”—I know no other name for him— 
was occupying his regular place, and I sat 
down beside him, where I had a notch cut 
in the bench to take the butt of the rod 
and relieve my arms from its continuous 
weight. To the usual question, “Are they 
biting?” he responded “Naw. I’ve been 
here two hours an’ ain’t had a nibble.” | 
baited my hook with a piece of dead crab, 
cast it out and sat down to enjoy my morn- 
ing’s smoke. The crabs were busy after 
the bait. as usual. I reeled in several 
times to re-bait and was soon down to two 
pieces of shedder. An hour had passed and 
no bites. The pier was now lined with 
fishermen. The last piece of shedder went 
on the hook and I was contemplating an- 
other smoke, when there was such a tug 
on my line as I had never felt before. I 
threw on my click, and some one on the 
pier “bow-wowed” and yelled “Dog 
shark !” 

“This is a big one, I’m sure,” I said. 

“Let him run,” said the Judge; “it may 
be a bass.” 

Zizs-siz-zis-siz! A hundred feet of the 
line went out, though I had both thumbs 
on the spool. The fish came to the surface 
and I could see his broadside, headed 
south. Everybody saw him and got ex- 
cited. He went down again in a swirl and 
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my heart sank with him. I had only 240 
feet of 15-strand line and a 3-0 sproat hook 
rigged with a 28-inch 4-strand leader, and 
knew I was rigged too light for such a big 
fish. There were cries of “All lines out of 
the water!” 

“Keep cool,’ said the Judge. 

I was starting toward the beach, and Mr. 
Bass didn’t want to go that way; but I 
final!y turned him and played him inch by 
inch along the rail of the pier. The people 
all came running and I was crowded for 
elbow room. Charles Hill and Charles 
Savage, fishing partners of mine, cut all 
drop-lines and pushed back the crowd. I 
was playing that fish for dear life. If 
something should break! I was near the 
reading room, and had to pass my rode 
around several boat-davits and poles—and 
just then the fish made another run, and to 
recover my line I had to go all the way 
back to the end of the pier. On the way 
I stumbled and fell over a venerable couple 
on one of the benches. “Do you think you 
own the pier!” growled the old man. “Aw, 
pick him up out of the water—he only 
weighs ten pounds,” cried somebody else. 
“Give him plenty of line,’ advised Art 
Seger, at my elbow—and I had only fifteen 
feet left on the reel. 

It was nearly 11 o’clock and thousands 
of people were watching the battle when 
I came down the pier for the last time. 
The fish headed northeast into the first 
breakers of the surf and you could see 
him fighting his way through them. With 
wearied, aching arms and back I held him 
the best I could, gaining every inch of 
slack line as the breakers drove him back. 
My intention was to jump down on the 
sands. But Capt. Harry Mattox, of the 
fishing sloop Carrib, waded out in the surf, 
followed by hundreds of bathers—ap- 
proached the fish from the seaward side, 
and with a quick swoop picked him up in 
both arms as one would carry a baby. 
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Then there were cheers from a thousand 
throats. Around the little building of the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club—where Mattox 
rushed with the fish in his eagerness to 
learn its weight—the crowd was so thick 
that I couldn’t force my way through. 

I presented the bass to Mr. Seger, and 
it is now in the hands of a New York taxi- 
dermist. Naturally, such a beautiful speci- 
men of striped bass should be mounted— 
but I'd like a slice of his steak broiled. 
And now, after the horse is stolen, my 
rod is fitted with a bigger reel, carrying 
600 feet of line. Fishing in the surf around 
Asbury Park one should never have less 
than that. You never know what you are 
going to fasten to. 

In conclusion, let me say that I may 
have caught fish under the eyes of a more 
piscatorially intelligent gathering—I’m 
trying to express “fish sense” in bigger 
words—but certainly never one more 
noisily critical of what I was doing and 
the way I was trying to do it. Maybe they 
meant it all for encouragement, but for 
once in my life there were too many peo- 
ple giving advice and trying to stiffen 
my backbone. Just listen: 

“Reel him in!” 

“Snub him!” 

“Hold his head up—he’s only a ten- 
pounder !” 

“Tt’s a doggie!” 

“Tt’s a big skate!” 

“You're hooked to the bottom!” 

“Let him run till he gets tired!” 

“Hold your pole up!” 

“Get a boat!” 

Think it would rasp on your nerve? 
Once I stood on a bench and said: “I 
wish you’d all mind your own business! 
Who’s doing this? It’s easy to stand 
there and yell—but I’m behind the pole!” 
I was mad, but, bless you, the crowd 
wasn’t. Who ever got mad when unex- 
pectedly favored with a free show? 


In the November issue will be given the stories of the winners in the Brook 
Trout July Class—fish taken between April 15 and September 15; also in the Sep- 
tember Class for Channel Bass, which closes September 15. In the December num- 
ber the real stories will begin, those of the Grand Prize Winners—First, Second, 


Third and Fourth Prize Winners in all Grand Prize Classes. 


These stories will 


run well into next year. You can’t afford to miss reading these accounts of how the 


record fish of the year were taken. 
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iI EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable || 


We have a great many of these coming in by every mail 


ss Only the 


but where it was ‘‘splendid.** It is 


impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct Hi 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “ Where to Go” department. 
[his is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. \ 
" 








In our September issue the Where To Go 
was devoted almost exclusively to feathered 
game. In this issue, as per previous an- 
nouncement, we shall give you as many big 
game localities as there is space for. As 
this department is limited to five pages, a 
great many really first-class localities must 
be omitted, but our readers are urged to 
write the Where To Go Department for 
information concerning any place which they 
see mentioned here, or if none of them 
exactly suits your itinerary, write us and 
we will give you such places at our com- 
mand as lie in the counties you wish to 
visit 

New England States 

Kineo, Me. Reached via B. & M. This 
is a good starting point for pack and canoe 
trips into the wilderness. First-class guides, 
$3 a day, can be engaged at Kineo. Best 
season, autumn, for moose, deer and par- 
tridge. 

Dead River, Me. Reached by B. & M. to 
Portland and Maine Central to Skowhegan; 
Rangeley Lakes and Sandy River to Strong, 


Megantic to Carrabasset, 
thence stage to hotel. Accommodations very 
good, $1 a day. Guides $2.50 a day. Moose, 
deer, black bear and partridge. October and 
November the best season. 

Mackamp, Me. Reached via Canadian Pa- 


Franklin and 


cific. Accommodations $1.50 a day. Excel- 
lent deer country. 

Roach River, Me. Reached via Maine 
Central. Good accommodations, suitable for 


ladies, $2 a day; guides $3 a day. Good 
deer and grouse country, with a few moose. 

Selerade Lakes, Me. Reached via B & 
M. to Belgrade. Good accommodations at 
Red Oakes Lodge, $2.50 a day; guide $4 a 
day. Good country for partridge and deer. 

Jackman. Me. First-class accommoda- 
tions, O. K. for ladies at Lake Parlin Camps. 
Guides $2 a day. Plenty deer in shooting 
season; also feathered game. 

New London, Conn. Around this vicinity 
is good grouse and woodcock cover. Ac- 
commodations good at places like Home 
Nook Inn, East Lyne, Conn., J. M. Rogers, 
Salem, Conn, 


Harwinton, Conn. Reached by N. Y., N. 
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H. & H. Ry. Good accomodations at the 
home of C. H. Wilson, $1 a day. Party had 
good success with partridge and woodcock. 
Shot about 25 a day. Were there the first 
three weeks in October. 

N. B. Write FreLD AND StrEAM direct for 
the names of hotels, camps and guides of 
any locality in which you are interested. 


Middle States 
Wolf Pond, N. Y. Reached via D. & H. 


and connections. Camping proposition, Ex- 
cellent deer, bear and grouse country. 

Cranberry Lake, N. Y. Reached via N. Y. 
C. to Carthage, thence local branch to New- 
ton Falls, thence stage to Cranberry Lake. 
Party stopped at Log Cabin, Wm. Sommer- 
set, Prop., for about two weeks. Accommo- 
dations reported O. K. Got five deer and 
two buck. October best for still-hunting. 

Noblboro, N z. 
Adirondack branch of the N. Y. C. to Pros- 
pect, thence wagon 18 miles to Noblboro. 
Camping proposition. Plenty of deer, bear, 
grouse and small game. 

West Nyack, N. Y. Good squirrel and 
rabbit hunting in the vicinity. Fare 90 cents 
round trip from New York. 

Bethel, N. Y. Reached via N. Y., Ont. & 
Western, then 12-mile stage drive to Bethel. 
First-class partridge shooting reported. 

Goshen, N. Y. Reached by N. Y., Ont, & 
Western. This is a good starting point for 
Orange Co. small game shooting. Reported 
as an ideal country for partridge, woodcock, 
squirrel and rabbits. Write Harry B. Smith 
for details. 

Keuka, N. Y. Good duck shooting re- 
ported at Keuka Lake. Good accommoda- 
tions at the camp of John L. Crowley. 

Wanakena, N. Y. Reached via N. Y. C. 
to Carthage, change at Benson Mines for 
Wanakena. Party stayed at Bear Mountain 
Camp, found good accommodations, $12.50 
a week. Plenty of deer and some duck, also 
a few grouse. Last two weeks in October 
the best time for deer. 

Deposit, N. Y. Reached via N. Y. C. 
Good fishing at Opaga Lake or Stilesville. 
Considered excellent for so near New York. 
Partridge and woodcock. 

Forked River, N. J. Reached via Jersey 
Central. Good shooting for ducks, also up 
in the swamps back of the town is good quail 
and grouse cover. Excellent accommoda- 
tions at $10 a week at the Forked River 
House. 

Split Rock Pond, N. J. Reached via 
stage six miles from Boonton on the D, L. 
& W. Ry. Stage charges $1 per trip per 
person. Excellent accommodations and good 





Reached by D. & H. and” 
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board at George Francis place on the lake. 
Eight deer were seen this year and the 
grouse shooting is excellent for so near 
New York. Place closes on November 1o. 
Accommodations $2 a day. 

Write to Charles Taylor, Moorestown, 
N. J., for information about grouse shooting 
in Pennsylvania, who reports a number of 
good localities to visit, for which arrange- 
ments can be made. 

Carman, Pa. Reached via B. R. & P. Ry., 
then 14 miles up Bear Creek. Good deer 
and bear shooting in the fall. 

Bellasylva, Pa. Good bear hunting re- 
ported in the big woods in Wyoming County. 
Write Chas. Ernest of Bellasylva for details. 

Sheffield, Pa. Reached by Penn, R. R., 
thence 12 miles by train into the mountains. 
Party camped and carried their own accom- 
modations. Found good partridge shooting 
at Grand Valley. 

Hunters Range, Pa. Reached by ten-mile 
drive from Frutcheys station on the Dela- 
ware Valley R. R. Good accommodations 
at Hunters Range; F. H. Hoffecker, Prop.. 
$1 a day. Good feathered game shooting in 
the vicinity. 

N. B. Write Fretp anp StreEAM direct for 
the names of hotels, camps and guides of 
any locality in which you are interested. 


Southern States 


Huddleston, Va. 
dike, $1.25 a day. 
shooting in the vicinity. 
folk and Western R. R. 

Joyner, Va. Reached via Southern R, R 
Good accommodations, $2 a day. Guides to 
be had. Good deer, turkey and rabbit shoot- 
ing. 

Dismal Swamp, Va. 
on the Seaboard Air Line. 
and squirrel to be had. 
cellent shooting. 

Virginia Beach, Va. Reached via Old 
Dominion Line. Excellent accommodations 
at Pine Top Inn, $2 a day, suitable for ladies. 
Good shooting for shore birds, quail and 
ducks. 

Cedar Island, Va. Near Woodleigh, 
reached via Norfolk & Southern Ry. to Back 
Bay, then carriage to T. A. William’s place 
on Black Bay, who will take you across in 
a boat to the island. $10 license required. 
Shooting permitted three days each week, 
and reported good. Accommodations $7 a 
day, including guide. 

Boydton, Va. Good hunting for wild tur- 
key and deer. Exclusive hunting right of- 
fered on 25,000 acres, including accommoda- 
tions, guides, dogs, etc. Open November 


Rates at hotel of D. Up- 
Good quail and rabbit 
Reached via Nor- 


Reached via Suffolk 
Deer, black bear 
Party reports ex- 
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1 to February 1. Write Dr. H. L. Atkins, 
Boydton, for particulars. 

Augusta, Ga. This vicinity offers good 
shooting for quail, woodcock and snipe. Ex- 
cellent hotel. 

Buies, N. C. Go to Hunter’s Lodge, kept 
by Frank A. Bond, for first-class quail shoot- 
ing. Adjacent country has good roads for 
horse or motor. Choice accommodations at 
the Lodge. 

Sumterville, Fla. Fine quail shooting, also 
wild turkey, deer and partridge. Write D. L. 
Belton, who will take care of small hunting 
parties, 

Fort Pierce, Fla., reached by Fla. East 
Coast Ry., thence by wagon to Tantie. Ac- 
commodations reported very good, o. k. for 
ladies. Got three deer, two wild cats and a 
number of raccoons, ’possums, rabbits, grey 


and fox squirrels, quail, snipe and doves, 
also teal, bluebills and a few mallards. Duck 
shooting best in the fall. 

Naples on the Gulf, Lee Co., Fla. Fine 


quail, deer, duck and wild turkey shooting 
reported. Address manager of hotel at 
Naples for further particulars. 

McDavid, Fla. Reached via Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Good shooting reported 
along the Tuscumbia River for deer, turkey, 
bear and wild cat. 

Sarasota, Fla. Reached via Seaboard Air 
Line. Fine tarpon fishing. Write T. A 
Weller, Birmingham, Ala., for more complete 
particulars. 

Algiers, La. Take R. R. 60 miles south, 
thence by steamboat to a Creole settlement, 
where arrangements can be made to take 
parties out into the wilderness in the Mal- 
dard, a fast motorboat. Small game plenti- 
ful, also wild fowl, ducks and geese. Sea- 
son begins in October. 

Catahoula Parish, La. Reached via Louis- 
iana and Southern Ry. and connections. Ex- 
cellent accommodations to be had at the 
plantations of the timbermen in the vicinity 
This place is the center of one of the best 
bear hunting districts of Louisiana 

Myrtlewood, Ala., reached by Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Shooting reported good for 
bear, deer and wild turkey along the Tombig- 
bee River, west of Myrtlewood. Accommo- 
dations fair and reasonable. Guides can be 
hired. 

Greenville, Miss. Write Abner Martin for 
information concerning the best locality for 
deer and black bear. 

Tiners Apiary, Tex., reached via Southern 
Pacific. Party of six were there four days 
during December and got seven deer, two 
javelins and plenty of quail and doves. Per- 
mission to hunt must be obtained from 


owners of this country which is all fenced 
ranches. 

Del Rio, Tex. Reached via Southern Pa- 
cific Ry., thence 20-mile drive to Devil's 
River, where it broadens out into what is 
known as ‘Blaine’s Lake. This is a good 
camp site. Guides and outfit can be obtained 
at Del Rio. The country is full of squirrels, 
coons, wild turkeys, etc., as well as numerous 
deer. 

Jerome, Mo. Reached via 
Accommodations $1.25 a day. 
quail and rabbit shooting. 

Galena, Mo. Reached via St. Louis & San 
Francisco Ry., to Aurora, Mo., thence the 
White River Branch to Fort Galena. Good 
accommodations at the Galena Club House, 
rates $1.50 a day, guides $1.50 a day; 50 
cents extra for canoe. Turkey and quail 

Doniphan, Mo. Reached via Missouri Pa- 
cific Ry. Good turkey shooting reported all 
through this district along the James and 
White Rivers. 

Dula Springs, N. C 
from Asheville. Good accommodations at 
hotel at the Springs. First-class hunting 
grounds for partridge, rabbit and squirrel. 

South Island, S. C. Reached via stage 12 
miles from Georgetown. Place owned by 
l'rank Johnstone. Excellent deer, quail and 
turkey hunting; also an abundance of ducks 
and shore birds. 

Roswell, N. Mex. Good accommodations 
at Gilkerson Hotel, $2.50 a day. Mexican 
guides at reasonable prices. Bear, deer, tur- 
key and quail. 

Port O’Connor, Tex. Reached via St 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico R. R. from 
Bloomington. Excellent accommodations at 
the La Salle Hotel. Deer are plentiful upon 
the ranches and in the wooded bottoms along 
the Guadalupe River. Great country for 
wild duck and geese during the winter 
flights. 

For wild turkey and feathered game shoot- 
ing write to Mr. Graham Burnham, of Tulsa, 
Okla., or Dr. W. A. Clark, of Balk Knob, 
Ark., either of whom will be glad to furnish 
sportsmen with information as to good fish- 
ing condtions in Oklahoma. 

N. B. Write FreLp AND STREAM direct for 
the names of hotels, camps and guides of 
any locality in which you are interested. 


Frisco Line 
Good turkey, 


Reached by stage 


Central States 


Rexton, Mich. Reached via Soo Line. 
Hotel 15 miles west of Trout Lake, operated 
by Mrs. Downey, Rexton, Mich., rates $1.50 
a day. Deer, partridge and rabbit shooting. 

Bellaire, Mich. Reached via Pere Mar- 
quette. Good partridge shooting reported. 
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Good accommodations at Fisherman’s Para- 
dise, situated on Grass Lake, $12 a week. 

Park Rapids, Minn. Reached via Great 
Northern Ry. Good accommodations. 
Plenty of ducks, partridge, rabbits and deer 
in the shooting season. 

Wheaton, Minn. Reached via Great 
Northern Ry. First-class duck shooting re- 
ported. Write Mr. A. Larson, Wheaton, 
Minn., for particulars. 

Lutzen, Minn, Reached by Booth Com- 
pany’s boat from Duluth, which will drop 
you off at Lutzen, on the shore of Lake 
Superior. Camping proposition. Party em- 
ployed Charles Nelson and two Indians as 
guides. Country is very rough, absolute 
wilderness. Good shooting for deer and 
small game, and each one of the party got 
a moose, but there is nothing certain about 
getting them. 
preserve. Write Edward Heath, 466 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for details. 

Hibling, Minn. Reached via Rock Island 
Ry., Northern Pacific Ry. and Great North- 
ern Ry. Good accommodations at Inter Lake 
Lodge, rates $1.50 a day. Plenty of deer 
reported and an occasional mcose. 

Sayner, Wis. Reached via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. Good accommodations 
at Forest Home on Plum Lake, $2 a day. 
Shooting reported good during the season 
for deer, ducks and partridyes. 

Star Lake, Wis. Reached via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. Party camped for 
two weeks on Pine Island. Rented a boat 
from J. W. Oliver of the Waldheim Hotel, 
$3 a week. Lake located in a good decr, 
grouse, partridge and duck country. 

Freeport, Ohio. Reached by Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling Ry. Accommodations 
to be had at the farm house of R. McCol- 
lough. rates $t a day. Good quail hunting 
in the neighborhood. 

Broken Bow, Neb. Prairie chicken and 
grouse shooting is good along the line of 
the C. B. & Q., between Broken Bow and 
Alliance. Season opens this year, having 
been under protection for some time past. 
Fall duck shooting is also good, particularly 
in the vicinity of Mullen, Seneca, Whitman, 
Hyannis and Lakeside. 

Eli. Neb. Reached via Chicago & North- 
western Ry. The Eli Game Club, with head- 
quarters at Chadron and clubhouse within 
two miles from Chadron, has about 2,500 
acres of lake, marsh and sandhills to shoot 
over. The marsh has been well planted with 
wild celery and rice, and the duck shooting 
is excellent. 

Silver City, S. Da. reached by Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. to Rapid City, “Crouch 


Part of the country is forest, 
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Line” Ry to Silver City. Accommodations 
$10 a week, considered good and o. k. for 


ladies. Rough mountain country. Plenty 
of deer, but hard hunting. Party got one 
S5-point white-tail buck and one 3-point 


black-tail buck. 
ber as possible. 

Anamoose, N. D. 
Guides and dogs to be had. 
tions at Anamoose Hotel. 
chicken and goose country. 

Washburn, N. D. Reached via Soo Line. 
Good accommodations, $2 a day. Ducks, 
chicken and deer. 

N. B. Write Fietp anp Stream direct for 
the names of hotels, camps and guides of 
any locality in which vou are interested. 


Advises as early in Novem- 


Reached via Soo Line. 
Accommoda- 
Good duck, 


Western States 

Tabernash, Colo. Reached via Rock 
Island & Moffat Road. Party stopped at 
Vulgamatt Hotel, $2 a day. September and 
October best time for hunting bear, and a 
few deer are to be had. 

Cebolla, Colo. Reached via Colorado 
Southern and connections. Accommodations 
at Sportsman’s Hotel, J. C. Carpenter, Prop., 
rates $2 a day. O. K. for ladies. Good 
hunting for bear, mountain lion, deer and 
small game. 

Iola, Colo. Reached via Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. Good hotel at place. Good 
shooting reported for elk, bear, deer and 
small game, including ducks and grouse. 

Sapinero, Colo., reached by Colorado 
Southern and connections. Good accomoda- 
tions at camp at this place, $150 a day. 
Correspondent reports deer, bear, coyote, 
lion and bob cats to be had. 

Ashton, Idaho. Reached via Oregon Short 
Line. Good accommodations at the hotel of 
Clark W. Orton, rates $12 a week. Pro- 
prietor is reported as a very good guide, 
charging $10 a day, furnishing entire outfit. 
Party saw large number of elk and got a 
number of fine heads, also good bear and 
deer hunting. 

Yellowstone, Mont. Thirty-five miles by 
stage to camp in the Rocky Mountains. Ex- 
cellent accommodations in first-class deer, 
bear, elk, mountain sheep and wild goat 
country. 

Midvale, Mont. Reached via Great North- 
ern Ry., is on the Western edge of the 
Blackfeet Indian reservation. Good point 
to start out for camping and hunting trips 
going into the mountains. Thos. Dawson, 
Midvale; Hank Norris, Bab P. O.; Dan 
Doody, P. O. Belton, can arrange outing and 
will guide party. Good mountain sheep 


hunting. 
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Belton, Mont. Reached via Great North- 
ern, Excellent mountain sheep hunting re- 
ported, both to the north and in line with 
the Great Northern Ry. J. B. Monroe, at 
Browning, can arrange for outfit. Usual 
rates for guide $5 a day single, or $20 a day 
furnishing outfit, including camp _ cook. 
horses and complete outfit except firearms 
and personal equipment. 

Bozeman, Mort. Forty-five miles from 
here is Michener’s camp, which is in the 
center of an excellent elk, bear and deer 
country. Camp is in the West Gallatin 
basin. Reported an excellent hunting terri- 
tory. 

Hamilton, Mont. On the Bitter Root 
branch of the Northern Pacific. Excellent 
point for outfitting for trip into the Bitter 
Root Mountains, where the big game hunt- 
ing is reported very fine. 

Cody, Wyo. Reached via Burlington 
route. Excellent accommodations at Po- 
heska Hotel, of which Col. W. F. Cody is 
proprietor; rates $3 a day. This is one of 
the best known hunting sections in the West. 
Outfitting can be arranged for with [rest 
& Richards, of Cody, for a big game hunt 
into the mountains. Elk, mountain sheep, 
deer, moose and bear to be had. 

Thayne, Wyo. Write to Ammon T. Vail, 
Thayne, Wyo., to arrange for a hunting trip 
for elk, mountain sheep and all kinds of 
Rocky Mountain big game. 

Bondurant, Wyo. Is excellent elk coun- 
iry. Write B. F. Bondurant for particulars, 
as this is a country little shot over and 
should afford excellent big game hunting. 

Big Horn, Wyo., reached by C. B. & Q. 
to Sheridan Wyo., thence to village of Big 
Horn by wagon. Party camped out at foot 
of Cloud Peak, 38 miles by pack horses over 
Big Horn. Stayed ten days. Engaged guide 
in Big Horn, Wyo. Excellent big game 
country. 

Redding, Cal., is a starting point for good 
hunting trips. Party took stage at Weaver- 
ville, thence stage to Haypark and there were 
met by their guide, Walker Goe, who took 
them to his ranch 25 miles further on into 
the mountains. They hunted 11 days and 
got three big black bear and the limit on 
deer, and any quantity of small game. Party 
saw between 150 and 200 deer. 

N. B. Write Fretp AND STREAM direct for 
the names of hotels, camps and guides of 
any locality in which you are interested. 


Canada 
Perth, N. B. Reached via Canadian Pa- 


cific. Party stopped at Falding Camp, which 
is reported as first class in every way, rea- 


sonable in price. Party saw many moos¢ 
and had six or seven shots at large bulls. 

Reeds Island, N. B. Reached from Perth, 
N. B., 18 miles by team and 12 miles by 
trail. Party stopped at camp of Duncan 
Reed, rates $2 a day, including two guides 
and cook. Guides furnish everything except 
personal outfit. Party got two moose and 
several deer, bear and a quantity of small 
game. The largest head taken from this 
country was 63 inches. 

Bathurst Village, N. B. 
commodations at Imhoff Brothers camp, lo- 
cated in a very good country for moose, 
caribou, deer and bear. Party reports trip 
was satisfactory in every way. 

Lake Palfrey, N. B. Reached via B. & M 
and Maine Central to Vanceboro, thence by 
motorboat up the lake 8 miles. Good accom- 
modations at Kamp Knot-A-Kare. There 
are eight lakes within a radius of five miles 
and a number of streams and_ brooks. 
Moose, deer and an occasional bear. Fifteen 
black bear were trapped this spring Small 
game plentiful. Party had an excellent hunt. 

St. John, N. B. This is the headquarters 
of Douglas Wetmore Clinch, who is one of 
the best authorities in Canada on hunting 
trips for moose and caribou in New Bruns- 
wick. 

Great Falls, N. F. Write Albert E. Stroud 
in making arrangements for a caribou hunt 
into the Terra Nova country. Caribou and 
bear plentiful. 

Grand Lake, N. F. Reached via Reid 
Newfoundland Ry. Good accommodations 
at the Bungalow run by J. R. Whitaker, $2.50 
a day. Guides can be obtained at the Bunga- 
low, charging from $1.50 to $3 a day. Good 
caribou and small game. 

Temagami, Ont. Reached via Grand 
Trunk Ry., to North Bay, Temiskaming and 
Northern Ont. Ry, to Temagami. Good ac- 
commodations at Wabi-Kon Camp. Camp 
reached via Temagami Steamboat Co. Rates 
at camp $2 a day. O. K. for ladies. Guides 
$2.50 and $3 a day. Good headquarters for 
hunting trips into the woods. 

Joe Lake Station. Reached via Grand 
Trunk Ry. Accommodations at Algonquin 
Hotel, $12 a week. O. K. for iadies. Deer, 
beaver, wolves and bear. 

Squamish, B. C., reached from Vancouver 
by steamer and stage seven miles in. Good 
accommodations $1.50 a day at Brackendale 
Inn. All through the above district you 
will find good sport is to be had for deer, 
grouse and bear. 

N. B. Write Fretp AND STREAM direct for 
the names of hotels, camps and guides of 
any locality in which you are interested. 


First-class ac- 








’Coons, ’Possums, Wildcats and Skunks 
Four distinct species of game come natur- 
ally in the way of the night hunter. Of 
course these animals may be hunted and oc- 
casionally caught in daytime. But night, 
whether fair or foul the weather, is the pe- 
riod when the pugnacious ’coon, the decep- 
tive ‘possum, the tricky wildcat and the mal- 
odorous skunk emerge from their exclusive- 
ness and range the woods, old fields and 
corn patches, and occasionally make life a 
burden to the unwary poultry raiser. 

The two last-mentioned fur-bearers are 
not generally sought after, except perhaps by 
the trapper. The wildcat is hard to catch 
and unduly scrappy when caught, unless 
clamped in the jaws of a strong-springed 
Victor or Newhouse. The skunk is easy, 
too easy, and the consequences are apt to be 
fatal—to the hunter’s peace of mind. He 
may have to bury his clothes, and without 
a second suit handy he becomes legally liable 
on the score of indecent exposure. 

But, as regards the ’coon and ‘possum, 
who of us has not enjoyed the thrills and 
expectations of the midnight hunt after 
these well-known starlight depredators. A 
‘coon or ‘possum hunt, if properly con- 
ducted, has but three acts, like a modern 
melodrama. Expectancy keeps us well keyed 
up during the first, which consists in striking 
a warm trail and following the dogs with 
due hilarity and sundry torches. The sec- 





real interest cen- 


ond—there is where the 
ters !—opens with something up a tree, often 
in a swamp, and nearly always in the woods 


a mile or so from anywhere else. There is 
a cluster of hunters, dogs, torchlights under- 
neath, and the inevitable darkey with an axe. 
Sometimes this second act arouses so much 
enthusiasm that it is repeated a time or 
two, but not aiways. It depends on the 
‘coon, ‘possum or—alas and alack!—if it 
turns out to be a skunk! Then what? In 
that case, if the dogs caught that white- 
streaked animal on the ground, may it not 
be possible that the novice among them 
forthwith forswears night hunting alto- 
gether? 

Leaving the wildcat and skunk to their 
just deserts, which is to relegate them to the 
professional fur-catcher, let us see how gen- 
eral is the enthusiasm amoug all rural 
classes in the love for a real ’coon or ’pos- 
sum chase. I have lived in the South the 
better part of my life, and speaking from ac- 
tual observation, can say that while both 
blacks and whites rejoice in this kind of 
night hunting, there are far more whites ad- 
dicted to this form of Arcadian dissipation 
than blacks. And yet in the North, mention 
a ’coon or ‘possum hunt, and it is instantly 
associated with darkeys, dogs and general 
\frican jubilation. But wherever the blacks 
and whites are anywhere nearly equally di- 
vided, for every darkey ‘coon-hunter, you 
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can find half a dozen white ones. There are 
three good reasons why the blacks do not 
live up to their reputation in this line—call 
it sport or occupation, whichever you like. 
[hey are superstitious, fearful of “haants” 
and timid about such nocturnal wanderers 
as wolves, wildcats, “pant’ers” and_ bears. 
(hey lack the vim and energy—unassociated 
with “big meetin’s’—which keeps a white 
boy stumbling over bogs, rocks, wading hip- 
deep through wet marsh grass, canebrake, or 
underbrush, all saturated with the night's 
dew, perhaps from dusk to early morning 
Lastly a negro’s dogs are usually a sorry lot 
of mangy, spiritless curs, half starved habit- 
ually, and more used to blows and abuse 
than kindly, nourishing treatment. What can 
you expect from such an _ aggregation 
dragged around the woods and swamps 
against will and inclination? When you 
are thinking about night hunting, forget all 
‘coons but the four-legged kind. The two- 
legged ones won't be there, except very oc- 
casionally, to wait on the whites. 

While ’coons have their habitat pretty gen- 
erally everywhere throughout the United 
States, the ‘possum is more restricted in his 
range, being seldom found far northward of 
the Ohio or Missouri rivers, and generally 
more plentiful as you go farther south. An 
oldtime hunter once told me that he had 
never found ’possums and porcupines in the 
same woods. My own observations bear out 
the idea that the northern range of the 
‘possum laps upon the southern range of the 
porcupine. If I am wrong, I am ready to 
be set right; but so it seems to me. 

Through the Southern and Central States 
the ‘possum and the ’coon are more or less 
found together everywhere, and if they do 
not “dwell together in unity and love,” they 
usually let each other impartially alone. The 
hunters who send out their dogs in quest of 
one are more than apt to tree the other. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the two spe- 
cies are classed together, though in racial 
connections and in many other traits the two 
are as widely separated as the bear and the 
catamount. But they are both fur-bearers, 
and have in common a reputation, unshared 
by most other fur-bearers, of furnishing un- 
usually good meat in addition to their pelts. 

Alike predatory in their habits are ’coons 
and ’possums. While night prowlers, they 
are often found abroad by day, probably 
urged by a hunger which the night’s ram- 
bling had failed to satisfy. Once well stuffed 
with food, they stir but little until the hunger 
call again makes itself manifest. In their 
ideas of enjoyment they differ somewhat, 
for the ’possum likes shade and darkness, 


and a hollow tree or log is just to his fancy. 
lhe ‘coon prefers sunlight and loves to curl 
up in the higher forks of a slim oak or 
chestnut tree, where he can bask in the sun 
and be rocked in the breeze, while lazily en 
joying the sense of a full belly. One great 
cause of the popularity of ’coons and ‘pos- 
sums with mankind is that the two species 
linger on the edge of civilization’s lap longer 
than most of our predatory wild life. The 
bear, deer, and turkey may go, but they hang 
on, along with the fox and rabbit, and give 
young America an excuse for continuing to 
pay a dog tax or a hunting license. 

The skunk lingers with us, and probably 
always will, unless the increasing prices paid 
for pelts lead toward his extermination 
Notwithstanding his one objectionable trait 
Breer Skunk loves the farm, the chicken 
coop, the fresh eggs, and rats and mice. He 
is not combative except in his own peculiar 
way, and would fain be on good terms with 
the world in general. A man I once knew, 
down near Little Tennessee River, in the 
Great Smoky Mountains, had two of them 
as household pets instead of cats. Their 
scent-glands had been removed when they 
were kittens, and they were perfectly tame. 
You know how much alike are polecats in 
general. One day his tame skunks disap- 
peared and great was the tribulation among 
the man’s children. That night a noise is- 
sued from a disused pigpen near by and the 
boys rushed out to see what they could see 
in the moonlight. Two small black-and- 
white animals were in the pen, pulling out 
eggs from under a setting hen. “Hit’s our 
ats!” cried one. “They’ve come back hon- 
ery. Let’s catch ’em, Zack.” Well, Zack and 
he caught them, and turned them loose in a 
hurry. The pair were wild polecats, that 
had wandered in; nor were the two tame 
ones recaptured for a day or so, owing to 
their taking up with a wild colony, which 
certain miners with dynamite had scared 
from their dens while blasting out rocks for 
a dam. 

Concerning wildcats, which we have not 
said much about, I am reminded of an old 
engineer, who used to run a little mountain 
train on a narrow-gauge road, far up amid 
the higher ranges on the borderland between 
Tennessee and North Carolina. It was a 
bitter, stormy night, and where the little 
railroad crossed a certain river the floods, 
then on the rampage, had submerged the 
track until the water came up nearly to the 
middle of the engine’s drive-wheels. They 
had to push on, yet he feared that the water 
would creep in over the fires under the 
boiler. While crawling along at a snail’s 
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pace, the head of a big wildcat emerged 
from the water as the animal climbed aboard 
the cab, evidently bewildered by the lights 
and attracted by the fire. They had dropped 
their freight cars a mile back, in order to 
find if the way was safe. Neither engineer 
nor fireman had a weapon, and as the big 
cat landed, spitting and writhing, inside they 
made a break for the tender, then nearly 
empty of wood. Feeling the warmth, the 
wildcat stretched itself out in watchful com- 
fort. The two men watched it from the 
tender, the rain beating on them, while 
Br’er Wildcat enjoyed the shelter and the 


blaze. Whenever they stirred, it bristled, 
spit, snarled, and showed fight. What to do 
next? 


“Give um de hose, boss,” 
negro fireman, and the engineer. 
There was a full reservoir on the tender, 
and a hose and pump, to be used in case of 
fire or other train emergencies. The fire- 
man primed the pump while the other ar- 
ranged the hose, and presently a hard, stiff 
stream of water struck the unsuspecting cat. 
For five minutes it was nip and tuck between 
the waterspout and the rage of the cat; but 
the negro was a good pumper, and at last 
the drenched, half-suffocated creature jumped 
and rolled out of the cab into the water 
again. Whether it was finally drowned or 
not, the engineer could not say. “But that 
eat, sir, looked plum vicious, layin’ thar 
watchin’ us until the water struck hit and 
kep’ a gittin’ worse as Tom pumped harder 
and harder. Atter the cat went we found 
that the engine had got across and was 
reachin’ higher grade, and we was gittin’ 
through the overflow. I’ve been held up 
once in my cab by fellers with masks on, but 
| never was run out’n it so slick as we was 
that rainy night in the seventies by that 
cussed wildcat.” 

Let me state, in concluding, that a slightly 
wounded, treed wildcat, with dogs and men 
below—no chance in the world to escape— 
will fight anything except, perhaps, a fire 
hose and cold water. 

WILLIAM 

Glenville, W. Va. 


suggested the 


Perry Brown. 


Mr. Paul J. Rainey, the millionaire sports- 
man who pursues his fancy for big game 
hunting to all parts of the world, has lately 
introduced the decided innovation of hunt- 
ing African lions with his Southern bear 
and deer dogs. Writing from Nairobi he 
says: “The only way to hunt lions is with 
dogs. They tire out the lions and make the 
sport less dangerous for men.” 
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agreed. . 





Unkel David’s Letter 
DerE FeLpE & STREME: 
I am extrakting a grate morril lesson from 


yore prize fish stories, 
It don’t pay to hide yore 
lite under a bushil. If 
vou have caut a big fish, 
don’t waste a minnit in 
showing it to yore nay- 
bers, but taik ycre pen 
in hand & fire the glad 
news at the Eddytur of 
FecpE & Srreme, hoo 
will immediate send you 
sum lite & useful artykil 
like a gassyleen lanch or 
a foar (4) carrot di- 
mund pink. Think of the brikkybrak I mite 
have won & passed over to mi dere unkel 
at the paun shop, if this grate compytishun 
had only started yeres ago, when the big 
fish was biting. It reely maiks me feel sik 
when I reed abowt the littel pokkit-size fish 
that are nokking the persimmuns from the 
prize tree. We woodent hardly have used 
them for bate when I was a boy. 

& it seems funny to yore unkel that them 
artyfishul bate felloes, them that was buk- 
king up the hundred (100) doller challinges, 
don’t git a wiggel on & capcher evry thing 
in site. I lookt to see Dekker & Jimmerson 
maik a clean sweep of big kerseen, littel 
kerseen, both peedies & grand byzeek. But 
mayby they are jest holding off to give the 
other felloes a chance to use up their frogz 
& fish wurmz, & will parrylize the judges 
with sum golthumping big bass along abowt 
punkin pikking time. Rite now is a good 
chance to settel that argymint abowt Live 
visy versy Artifishul Bates. & then there 
is Pap Heddon, hoo is dowtless putting axel 
grees on the nukkel jints of a speshul Dow- 
wyjak minner, whitch will be sprung upon 
the gawping & aw struk multytood at the 
last minnit. There is a repoart from the 
West that sum one (1) of them wooden 
bate felloes has a big bass staikt owt in a 
littel pond hoal & is feeding him three (3) 
times a day with kod liver oil & Battil Crik 
seerials, the same to be dooly pikt when he 
is ripe. If this is troo, spoartsmen shood 
boykott all Western produx & bi the new 
majjik bass bate knone as Unkel David's 
Inspurashun, whitch has foar (4) spinners, 
ateteen (18) trebbul hooks, & a hyperder- 
mik needel that puntches kloryform into the 
fish as soon as he bites. It will be on the 
markit befoar Krissmuss. 

The prize winners this yere will be pop- 
pler men next fishing seezun. A milyun 
ambishus anglers will kall on them or rite 


the peeroozal of 
naimly & too wit: 
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to them in a casyooal way & ask: 
the felloe hoo claimed to ketch a big fish 
last summer? Well, I don’t aim to fish 
none, but I don’t mind staiking you with a 
kwarter to show me rite where you caut it 

& where can I hire a bote, & bi a bushil 
of trogz?” & mayby saim men air 
troothful sittyzens arownd hoam & can be 
saifly trusted to carry smawl & valyooabel 
parsels from the boocher shop. It is a wize 
if he likes to ketch 
katlish, & if he sais yes, taik him to yore 
buzum. He is awl rite. 

1 was in the Fe_pe & Streme offis the 
uther day & heerd that the Eddyter had 
gone to Franse & Jermunny to pik up sum 
new reemarx sootabel for use when going 
throo his Prize Fish Kompeetishun letters. 
He started immediate after reeding the 
breef noat of inkwiry whitch folloes. 

“How smawl is the mowth of a smawl- 
mowth blak bass? Is a weekfish awlwais 
week, or only when caut? If you tell the 
diffrunse betwene pike & pikrel by the skails 
on the gill cover, can I git a fish in an uther 
klass by removing saim? If mi wife hooks 
a brook trowt on a hand line, & mi oldest 
boy borroes a rod & reel & has his pikshur 
took with a4sed trowt, duz that give me a 
prize—me beeing the hed of the famly under 
the Massychoozits law ?” 

A corryspondent of finanshul grateness, 
hoos naim [| shell not menshun, wants me 
to go abrod with him as his konfidenshul 
sekerterry. His misshun is to spend munny 
& to opun shampane bottels with emperrers, 
dooks, bally girls &sofoarth, & he 
thinx mi expeeriunce wood be wuth a hoal 
lot to him. But doo not be alarmed. I feal 
that it is mi dooty to remane on the job 
with the grate reelijus maggyzeen, & moar 
over, Sar An objex to mi going. She sais 
that at mi aige I cood not stand 
poazher, whitch is a mistaik. 

Sar An is spending a few weeks at a hi- 
price helth reesort at Weehawken, where 
the rore of the nobel Hudson is muzik in 
her eers & the bammy air brings the smell 
of sunflowers, smartweed, kreezantheums & 
uther rair flowrs to chere her drooping 
spirrit. She is growing moar hansum evry 
day & rites me that her noo shirt waste 
is admired by awl. We aim to go to the 
Addyrondax when the dere seezun opuns, 
where I shall run a selekt kamp for welthy 
spoartsmen hoos favorit gaim is draw poak- 
er with a ten (10) cent anty. If I go broak 
I will rite by first male. 

Yores trulie, 


“Air you 


these 


plan to ask evry one 


kings, 


the ex- 
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The Tuna Record Smashed 


The following telegram, which is self- 
explanatory, substantiates most convincingly 
the claim that the North Atlantic offers ar- 
bitious anglers tuna as large and lively as 
any that roam among the coral reefs around 
Santa Catalina. Mr. Ross is to be congratu- 
lated : 

Englishtown, Nova Scotia, August 28. 
E. F. Warner, Pres., Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

After four hours and three-quarters fight with 
rod and line, brought to gaff and safely landed 
tuna: Length, eight feet ten inches; girth, six 
feet three inches. Will send you his weight as 
soon as I get to Sydney to have him weighed. I 
now claim your Special Grand Prize for exceed- 
ing Tuna Club record of 251 pounds. I also 
apply for your First Grand Prize for largest tuna 
landed this year. J. K. L, Ross. 


This notable capture in all probability wins 
for Mr. Ross the special grand and first 
grand tuna prizes, as claimed in his tele- 
gram. A photograph of the fish and the 
story of its taking will appear in a later 
issue. 
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Prize Fishing Contest Winners 

These are the winners in the regular 
monthly class contests closing August 15th, 
namely: The July classes for small-mouth 
black bass, pike and blackfish; and the Au- 
gust classes for striped bass, bluefish and 
weakfish. The prizes won will be found list- 
ed under the proper class headings in the 
contest announcement pages in the back ad- 
vertising section of last month’s magazine. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
Ist Prize: E. P. Wooding, 6 Ibs. 6 oz. 
Reservoir, N. Caught with Dagamma rod, 
selbach ‘‘Takapart” reel, Kelso line, live frog. 
2nd Prize: Mrs. Thos. S. Witherspoon, 6% Ibs., 
Georgian Bay, Rose Point, Ont. Bristol “St. Law- 
rence Bass” rod, Pflueger ‘““Norka” reel, Kingfisher 
line, live minnow. 
38rd Prize: Charles A. Maurice, Jr., 5 Ibs., Lake 
Seymour, Vt. Otter steel rod, multiplying reel, silk 


line, live frog. 

4th Prize: Mare M. Michael, 434 lbs., Lake 
George, N. Y. Split-bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
Kelso line, live frog. 


Kensico 
Meis- 


PIKE 
Ist Prize: H. H. Wilson, 25 Ibs., Fishtrap Lake, 
Minn. Bristol] rod, Bluegrass reel. Knoxall line, 
Skinner spoon and pork rind. 
2nd Prize: Theo. Heib, 20 Ibs. 2 oz., Hunters 
Lake, Wis. Samson steel rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Kingfisher line, pearl spoon. 
8rd Prize: Niles C. Bateman, 15% lbs., Black 


Otter steel fly rod, Gem No. 2 reel, 
silver wobbler. 
Heid, 15 Ibs., 


River, N. Y. 
Kingfisher line, 


4th Prize: Rev. K. Collegeville, 


Minn. Bristol] rod, Shakespeare reel, silk 2B line, 
Skinner spoon. 
BLUEFISH 
ist Prize: T. R. Hanniford, 9 lbs. 4 oz., Fire 


Bamboo bass rod, Vom Hofe 
bunkers. 
Vreeland, 6 lbs. 2 oz, Fire 
— Inlet, L. I. Greenheart rod. Vom Hofe 
reel, Cuttyhunk line, bunkers. 
3rd Prize: Paul F. Zierz, 4% lbs., Asbury Park, 
N. J. Stock rod, Atlantic reel, Cuttyhunk line, 
bunkers. 
4th Prize: Eugene E. Macy, 4 lbs., Forked River, 
N. J. Milis “Eclipse” rod, Mills “Intrinsic” casting 
reel, ““Red Spool” line, bunkers. 
WEAKFISH 
Ist Prize: Walter E. Sawyer, 13% Ibs., Great 
South Bay, L. I. Split-Bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
12-thread linen line, shedder crab. 


Island Inlet, L. I. 
reel, Cuttyhunk line, 
2nd Prize: 


2nd Prize: W. E. Ford, 4 Ibs., Rockaway, L. I. 
10-ft. surf rod, Slote reel, 9-thread line, shedder. 

38rd Prize: W. E. Ford, 3 lbs., Arverne, L. I. 
9-ft. surf rod, Slote reel, Cuttyhunk line, shedder. 


4th Prize: D. D. Myers, 23% lbs., Newark Bay, 


N. J. Abbey & Imbrie bass rod, Meek reel, Natch- 
aug “Electric” line, shedder. 
STRIPED BASS 
Ist Prize: Paul F. Zierz, 40 Ibs. 3 oz., Asbury 
Park Pier, N. J. Greenheart rod, Vom Hofe reel, 
No. 15 special line, shedder. 
2nd Prize: D. Barnes, 8% lbs., Jamaica Bay, 


L. I. Abbey & Imbrie Greenheart rod, Redifor reel, 
A. & I. bra‘ded linen line, shedder. 
3rd Prize: W. E. Ford, 4% Ilbs., 
10-ft. surf rod, Slote reel, 15-thread line, shedder. 
4th Prize: William J. Hoeske, 4 lbs., Ossining, 
N. Y. Divine rod, Talbot reel, Natchaug line, 
shedder. 


Arverne, L. I. 


BLACKFISH 
George Philcox, 4% lbs., Darien, Conn. 
Milam reel, Abbey & Imbrie “Still- 
fiddler crab. 
Harold Ts Lassner, 4% Ibs., Sea- 
Abercrombie & Fitch 1-piece Green- 


1st Prize: 
Bristol rod, 
water” line, 

2nd Prize: 
bright, N. J. 
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heart rod, Meisselbach “Free Spool” reel, Cuttyhunk 
line, fiddler crab. 

3rd Prize: M. R. 
“Bic” rod, Kelso reel, 


4 lbs., Freeport, L. I. 
linen line, clams. 


Otten, 
“Rex” 


On glancing over the list of winnings it 
will doubtless occur to many readers that the 
weights given are small for “big fish” of 
their respective species. If an apology is 
due on that score it certainly is not from 
this magazine—or the fish. The leaders are 
the record fish of the season. Those that 
follow—the winners of second, third and 
fourth prizes—are the next largest reported 
to us by their captors. In many cases, no 
doubt, the neglect to fill out and mail an 
affidavit has lost our readers valuable prizes, 
which would have been valued far beyond 
their cost in dollars because of the incidents 
connected with their winning. For this first 
season of our prize fishing contest we antici- 
pated the very difficulty which inas arisen: 
The proposition was wholly a new one and 
there was a general impression—accepted 
without taking time for second thought— 
that it would require a thumping big fish 
to get within a thousand miles of the small- 
est prize. This was fortunate for those who 
were prompt to report the biggest of a 
string of little fellows—and they are being 
rewarded for their trouble. 

Most of the monthly contests close by the 
last of October, and some of them in Sep- 
tember. Read the ruling conditions again, 
and be sure to get your affidavits to us in 
time. A perusal of the following list may 
give you an idea of the sort of fish that 
will have a chance to win a prize. 


LEADERS FOR THE GRAND PRIZES. 
Corrected up to time of going to press. 


BROOK TROUT 
A. Val Woodruff, 9 Ibs., Pleasant Lake, N. H. 
W. H. Duval, 634 Ibs., Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
Albert F. Griffiths, 6% lbs., Richardson Lake, Me. 
Herman B. Christian, 5 Ibs. 11 oz., Neversink, 
i SE. 


RAINBOW TROUT 
Mrs. D. L. McKay, Jr., 21 Ibs. 6 oz., Klamath 
Lake, Ore. 
Eli C. Fort, 18 lbs. 2 oz., St. Mary’s River, Mich. 
Eli C. Fort, 11 Ibs. 14 oz., St. Mary’s River, Mich. 
Geo. H. Rhodes, 8% Ibs., Lester River, Me. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE 


J. S. Ehrich, 8 lbs., Restigouche River. (Only 
affidavit received.) 
BLACK SPOTTED SALMON TROUT 


Geo. W. Collier, Jr., 12 lbs., Lake of Two Rivers, 
Algonquin Park, Ont. 
H. H. Cerockett, 11 Ibs. 8 oz., Bryant Pond, Me. 


(Only affidavits received.) 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
se L. Gilday, 7 Ibs. 2 oz., Kensico Reservoir, 
x. ¥ 


+. Sidonia, 6% Ibs., Belmont Lake, Havelock, Ont. 
““ Wooding, 6 Ibs. 6 oz., Kensico Reservoir, 
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Rev. F. P. Hess, 614 lbs., Mt. Lake, Pa. 
Mrs. Thos. S. Witherspoon, 614 Ibs., Rose Point, 


BLACK BASS—NORTHERN 


DIVISION 


LARGE-MOUTH 


L. D. Hartwell, 8 Ibs., Chapns Like, Mich. 

S. G. Robinson, 8 lbs., Lake Webster, Ind. 

Ans. B. Decker, 7 Ibs. 11 oz., Lake Hopa‘cong, 
mes 


, Lake Mill, Mich. 
Ibs., Putney Pond, Mich. 
BLACK BASS—SOUTHERN 
DIVISION 

Dr. Ernest M. Hardy, 11 lbs. 9 oz, 
iny River, Va. 

W. H. Coleman, 9 lbs. 14 oz., Orange 

J. S. Yates, 9 lbs., Park Lake, Miss. 


(harles E. Keelen, 
Robert Parkhurst, 7 


LARGE-MOUTH 





Chickahom 


Lake, Fla. 


H. M. Pemberton, 8% lIbs., Fayetteville, N. C. 
ATLANTIC SALMON 
J. S. Ehrich, 32 lbs., Restigouche River, N. B 


1434 lbs., Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
STEELHEAD TROUT 


J. L. Scott, 


(No affidavit received to date.) 
PIKE 
Il. Hl. Wilson, 25 Ibs., Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 


Theodore Heib, 20 lbs. 2 oz., Hunters Lake, Wis. 
Mary E. Peck, 16% lIbs., Lake Mary, Minn. 
Niles C. Bateman, 15% lbs., Black River, N. Y. 
MUSCALLONGE 
Mrs. J. W. Reinholdt, 32% lIbs., Big Lake, Wis. 
W. P. Corbett, 31% Ibs., Lake St. Francis, Ont. 
E. C. Miller, 28% lbs., Central Lake, Mich. 
Mrs. B. Taylor Smith, 22 lbs., Pigeon Lake, Ont. 
JUVENILE CLASS 
Arthur H. Boylan, Muscallonge, 18% Ibs., 
Koronia, Minn. 
Katharine Murphy, Large-Mouth 
Ihs.. Clearwater Lake. 
Thomas M. Parker, Small-Mouth 
3 Ibs. 8 oz., Sand Lake, Mich. 
BLUEFISH 


Hanniford, 9 Ibs. 4 ozs., Fire 


Lake 


slack Bass, 5% 


Bass, 


Black 


> & 
ae F 
E. E. Vreeland, 6 Ibs. 2 oz., Fire 


Island Inlet, 


Island Inlet, 


“Paul F. Zierz, 434 Ibs., Asbury Park, N. J. 
WEAKFISH 
Walter Sawyer, 1334 lIbs., Great South Bay, L. I. 
W. E. Ford, 4 Ibs., Great South Bay, I 
Wm Hoeske, 3% Ibs., Jamaica Ba 
W. E. Ford, 3 lbs., Jamaica Bay, 
CHANNEL BASS 
Topsail Inlet, N. C. 





Robert R. Bridgers, 44 Ibs., 

(Only affidavit received.) 
STRIPED BASS 

Paul F. Zierz, 40 lbs. 3 0z., Asbury Park, N. J. 

H. L. Worthington, 19 Ibs. 8 ozs., Susquehanna 
River at Rowlandsville, Md. 

S. D. Barnes, 83% lbs., Jamaica Bay, L. I. 

W. E. Ford, 4% Ibs., Jama‘ca Bay, L. I. 
OQUANANICHE 
is, 14 lbs. 4 oz., Sebago Lake, Me. 
13 Ibs. 14 oz, Kezar Lake, Me. 
E. M. Gill, 7% Ibs., Sebsgo Lake, Me. 
F. L. Bickmore, 5 Ibs. 6 oz., Kennebago Stream, 


BLACKFISH 
George Philcox, 4% Ibs., Darien, Conn. 
Harold T. Lassner, 4% Ibs., Jamaica Bay, L. I. 
M. R. Otten, 4 lbs., Freeport, I, 
TUNA 


J. K. L. Ross, 680 Ibs., St. Anns Bay, N. S 

F. B. Alexander, 35 Ibs., Sea Bright, L. I. 
TARPON 

FE. A. Richard, 175 Ibs., Estera Bay, Fla. 


Mrs. Marguerite I. Dilg, 165 !bs., Texas Coast. 
R. W. Hitchcock, 138 Ibs., Tampico Bay, Mex. 
C. W. Trousdale, 115 Ibs., Tarpon, Tex. 
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MORE PRIZE CONTEST STORIES 
Small-Mouth Black 
July Class 

WON BY CHAS. A. 

The bass in Lake Seymour, Vt., are rather 
scarce but large and gamy, and fishing for 
them is excellent sport. Part of our camp’s 
equipment necessarily was a boathouse and 
dock, and when the hot spell came on the 
shade of the dock attracted quite a school of 
good-sized black bass, the smallest of them 
not less than a two-pounder, while the big- 
gest looked to be good for five or six 
pounds. 

Every fisherman in camp at once com- 
menced a campaign against them, and with 
varying luck. A few of the smaller fish were 
beguiled with different kinds of bait, but the 
one we were all after, the leader, was indif- 
ferent alike to helgramites, worms (even 
when bunched most temptingly on the 
hooks), minnows, flies, spinners, spoons and 
all the other different baits and devices 
known to fishermen—with the exception of 
frogs. With the work of getting the camp 
in shape we had been too busy to catch 
frogs. My own selection of bait was wholly 
accidental. Luck was with me in my choice 
of bait. A friend and I had tried the bass 
in the early morning without success. As 
we were on our way to camp for breakfast 
a good-sized frog jumped across the path, 
in front of me, and inspired by what proved 
to be a bright idea, I caught him for use on 
our return. 

Half an hour later our old enemy could 
still be seen lazing with the rest of his 
school under or near the dock. I felt that 
this was my last chance to get him and that 
if a nice frog couldn't tempt him, nothing 
else would. He could swim the lake for the 
rest of his life before I would waste my 
time again trying for him. But patience is 
indeed a virtue, and never more so than in 
a fisherman, as I should have known. 

My friend and fishing companion, William 
Hanemann, optimistically tried helgramite 
bait again while I was getting my solitary 
frog carefully hooked. I have said that 
luck was with me in my choice of bait. As 
soon as I dropped the frog into the water 
the big fellow sat up and took notice. But 
he was cautious enough to have come from 
Missouri, He swam past the frog five or six 
times, looking at it dubiously, and I began 
to fear that this attempt, too, must end as 
the others had—in failure. But as he ap- 
proached the bait for the seventh time the 
frog began to kick and struggle, and with a 
short, eager rush the bass was after it. He 


Third Prize, Bass, 


MAURICE, JR, 
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CAUGHT BY CHAS, A. 


FIVE POUNDS OF FIGHT. 
MAURICE, JR. 


swallowed the bait and then began a brief 
but exciting and aggressive fight. Up he 
came to the surface, and up into the air a 
good foot he jumped, while I dropped the 
tip of my rod, and none too soon for the 
mighty shake that he gave himself in his 
mad effort to get free this strange contri- 
vance. Back into the water he dropped and 
away under the dock he darted, while I 
paid out line to him. He kept me busy reel- 
ing in and letting out line for about ten 
minutes with his rushes back and forth, 
but fortunately did not double back around 
any of the dock stakes. Then I could feel 
him begin to tire, and Hanemann got ready 
the landing net and landed my prize winner 
safely on the dock. Thus ended our seven 
days’ siege of that one very desirable fish. 
On the scales at camp, fifteen minutes later, 
he weighed exactly five pounds, and up to 
date, August 23, he is the record bass—small 
or large-mouth—for this summer’s fishing in 
either Lake Seymour or Echo Pond, a small- 
er lake into which Seymour empties. 
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As fishermen are always interested in the 
tackle used in notable catches, I will itemize: 
An Otter steel rod, Kingfisher braided silk 
line, a double multiplying reel, a No. 4 
single snell sproat hook, light sinker and the 
frog bait as above mentioned. Mr. Randolph 
West, one of the counsellors at Camp Win- 
ape, skinned and mounted my fish on birch- 
bark in an artistic birch frame for me, and 
it promises to make an excellent souvenir of 
the best catch of my fishing experience to 
date. 





Fourth Prize, Small-Mouth Black Bass, 
July Class 
WON BY MARC M. MICHAEL, 
I was a stranger in a strange land—or 
perhaps I should say a stranger on strange 
ewaters, since I had not fished Lake George 
in twenty-five years—and so made inquiries 
of the very efficient district game warden, 
Mr. Barnett, as to the most likely spot for 
catching “big ones.” It was at his sugges- 
tion that I tried the shoals at the head of 
Diamond Island. The season had just 
opened and I felt entitled to something a 
few shades better than the proverbial fish- 
erman’s luck. That we can have at any 
waters and at any time. 

A half-hour’s row brought me on the fish- 
ing grounds at about 5:30 a. m., and to 
save time and get to fishing, as I was not 
familiar with the shoals, I rigged up a tan- 
dem with a live frog and a crawfish, the 
frog being the trailer, and trolled along with 
about 60 feet of line out, watching over the 
side of the boat to locate the ledge. This 
having been found, I placed my rod across 
the boat and rigged up another with sinker 
and crawfish, to determine the depth of the 
water and incidentally find if there were any 
fish feeding at the bottom. But I was nct 
to secure much data along these lines. The 
reel on my first rod commenced to hum, 
and before I could reach it the fish made a 
leap. I saw him plainly and the thrill ex- 
perienced was not altogether a pleasant one. 
He looked larger than any bass I had ever 
seen, and I had serious doubts whether my 
light tackle would suffice to land him. In 
my experience there had been other large 
bass which escaped, and it looked very much 
as though this one would have to be remem- 
bered among them. What a rush was that 
first one! All the line went out—except the 
“filler,” and I was distrustful of that. | 
held him all I dared, and while one oar was 
used to some effect in following the fish, it 
suited me better to work a little than to 
pay for idleness with more line. Once 
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turned, I began to have some small hope of 
landing him. 

He was a game fighter—game as they 
get to be. I could gain a little line between 
rushes, but every time I brought him near 
the boat he would take fright like a wild 
broncho and start out to play the whole 
game over again. My landing net had a 
short handle, so there was no chance but to 
make it a finish fight, and when I finally 
reached him with the net he was too tired 
to resent being scooped in. A remarkably 
nice fish, 19% inches long, 6 inches deep, and 
434 pounds in weight. Maybe not a prize 
winner, but a big prize in himself—such a 
one as thousands of anglers have vainly 
longed to catch and will likely continue to 
wish for in vain, for such bass are not 
caught every day. 

And now about the tackle that pleasantly 
disappointed me by standing the strain. | 
had a very light split-bamboo rod, a Vom 
Hofe quadruple multiplying reel, Kelso silk 
line, 6-foot smoke-colored leader and No. 3 
O'Shaughnessy hooks. Given choice between 
frog and crawfish, the big fellow took the 
frog. 





Third Prize Pike, July Class 


WON BY BATEMAN, LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


It was an ideal day for fishing, cloudy and 
sultry, a day to lure the wariest from their 
hiding places. Feeling that I ought to take 
an afternoon off and try my luck on the 
river, | approached my friend, Gabriel Fer- 
nos, on the subject, and we decided to try 
our luck. Stowing necessary tackle in my 
car, we were soon at Studor’s wayside inn, 
near Beache’s Bridge, which crosses Black 
River about three miles east of Lowville. 
Here we launched “John’s” big fishing boat 
and I at once got my Otter steel fly rod and 
Gem reel with a Kingfisher line ready for 
business, deciding to first give the pickerel 
a chance at a new silver wobbler that I had 
purchased especially for this occasion. 

We trolled down the river for about an 
hour, my friend presiding at the oars while 
I sat in the stern taking it easy,—“just fish- 
ing,” and not getting a strike. The sun came 
out bright and hot. I said to Gabriel: 
“Guess there isn’t much use fishing to-day; 
they don’t seem on the bite, and the sun is 
so bright they can see you coming a mile.” 
The words were scarcely out of my mouth, 
however, when I felt a tug on the line. I 
had about 150 feet of line out and the spoon 
was running deep. I waited, and my com- 
penion said, “You are snagged,” and imme- 
diately commenced to back water. As we 
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were backing I felt another sharp pull and 
yelled excitedly for full steam ahead. I be- 
gan to get the line in as fast as possible, 
thinking I had caught a small bass or pick- 
erel, and Mr. Fish swam along very nicely 
until within about 50 feet of the boat, when 
we saw him break water for the first time, 
and then realized that we had tied to a big 
one and that a hard fight was on. I gave 
him a good lot of line and he immediately 
began to use it to good advantage with 
plunges to both sides and to the bottom of 
the river. We took him downstieam for half 
a mile and played him, but he was tireless 
and game to the end. Having light tackle, 
I was very careful, knowing I must tire him 
out thoroughly before trying to land him. 

My friend at the oars, by this time, was 
beginning to show more signs of fatigue 
than the fish. I told him to keep the boat 
moving if it killed him, and began reeling 
in slowly. The fish came along quite readily, 
swimming on the top of the water until 
within 15 feet of us, when he made another 
quick plunge to the bottom. I gave him line, 
and when again quieted down drew him 
within 5 feet of the boat. But how to land 
him? We had no landing net or gaff hook, 
and the river bank was high and muddy. 
I could see the spoon in his mouth and said: 
“Gabriel, we never will get him. The hook 
will tear out, and it’s good-bye fish.” 1 
caught the line in my right hand and drew 
the fish close to the side of the boat, slipped 
the two first fingers of my left hand back of 
his gills, and with one motion lifted him 
over the side—a monster pickerel. The 
spoon slipped from his mouth the instant he 
struck the bottom of the boat, and we both 
landed on him with our knees while [ still 
held him by the gills. He fairly lifted us 
both, but we finally clubbed him into sub- 
mission, and crowded the old boy into the 
fish-box and slammed down the _ cover. 
Bang! up came the cover; my friend closed 
it again and you can bet I sat on that fish- 
box good and hard during the return trip 
up the river. Mr. Studor weighed our pick- 
erel, which tipped the scales at 15% pounds, 
and measured 38 inches from tip to tip. 
That night, after arriving home, we tried 
to make a plaster cast of the fish at one of 
the drugstores, but were not successful, as 
we had to use so much plaster that it was 
impossible to get the cast complete before 
some part of it would harden. 





The Major Pitcher Trout Fly 
In my August article entitled “After Gray- 
ling with Will Loeb and Sam Blythe,” I re- 
ferred to a fly called the Major Pitcher. I 
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was under the impression that Major John 
Pitcher, acting superintendent of Yellow- 
stone Park, was its designer, but 1 have 
since learned that Mr. O. P. Barnes (“Kla- 
Llow-Ya") created and tied this fly in 1897, 
after a period of five years’ careful investi- 
gation of the tendencies of the mountain 
trout. 

To anglers who may be interested in the 
character of this fly, its maker describes it 
as follows: 

“The body is a furnace hackle, tied palm- 
er; tail of barred wood-duck feather; wing 
snow-white, to which is added a blue cheek.” 

lf you will be so kind as to give this let- 
ter space in FIELD AND StrEAM, I will appre- 
ciate it. 

New York City. Rost. H. Davis. 

Automatic Pistols 

In a recent number of Fietp AND STREAM 
I noticed an inquiry from A. M, Bennett 
regarding automatic pistols. Being familiar 
with both makes in question, | will make an 
effort to enlighten Mr. Bennett and any 
other of your readers who may be interested 
in this type of arms. 

Mr. Bennett asks: “Taking the .32 cali- 
ber size, is the Colt a better pistol than the 
Savage?” In my opinion, I must say that I 
do not think so. 

The Colt .32 caliber is a hammerless; the 
Savage is of the hammer type. This gives 
it the advantage of being able to fire the 
first shot quicker than the hammerless pis- 
tol, as the arm may be carried with the ham- 
mer fully cocked with the safety on, but in a 
hammerless pistol the interior hammer has 
to be cocked by means of the trigger before 
it can strike the firing-pin a blow. The Sav- 
age magazine holds ten cartridges, the Colt, 
eight; the Savage pistol weighs eighteen 
ounces with empty magazine, while the Colt 
pistol weighs twenty-three ounces. Spiral 
springs are used throughout by the Savage 
Company; two of the springs in use in the 
Colt pistol are of the flat style and one of 
these is of the bent type. A feature of the 
Savage pistol is the breech-locking device. 
The bullet taking the rifling gives the bar- 
rel a tendency to rotate, and this motion is 
used to lock the breech until after the bul- 
let has left the barrel. Another noticeable 
feature of the Savage pistol is the balance, 
the center of gravity being well back in the 
handle. In the Colt pistol the center of 
gravity is further forward, owing to the 
heavy slide. While this is not so apparent 
in the smaller calibers, it is particularly no- 
ticeable in the .38 and .45 calibers. 

In reply to Mr. Bennett’s next question: 
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“Which is the simpler of the two pistols?” 
there is not much difference, although there 
are two or three less pieces used in the con- 
struction of the Savage pistol than in the 
Colt. 

Titusville, Pa, 


J. R. Brooks. 
Anent the Honor System 
Mr, FE. M. Git, 
Chairman Camp-Fire Club of America. 
Dear Sir: 

I was very pleased to read in the London 
Field Newspaper of your decision to define 
what is sportsmanlike in shooting and hunt- 
ing. For years I have been grieved to see 
accounts in the papers of men shooting deer 
with buckshot, and killing females and im- 
mature males. In Germany and _ France, 
much more than in England, there are most 
strict rules of what is right and wrong in 
venerie, and at the German and French 
court hunts of former centuries any shooter 
infringing any of the rules was laid over a 
block at the end of the day’s shooting and 
publicly whipped with the flat of the King’s 
hunting sword. 

It is horrible how in Scotland roe-deer 
are shot with buckshot instead of with a 
rifle. Ioxes, when they have given a good 
run, all over England, are dug out when 
they run to ground and thrown alive to the 
pack of hounds, without giving them a 
yard’s start even. I have several times left 
a hunt when this was going on. 

I wish your society every success, and ] 
am sure the St. Hubert Clubs of the conti- 
nent of Europe will approve of your action. 

I wonder, by the way, if I am eligible for 
any of your certificates? I always shoot my 
wild boars and bears by standing out in the 
open without any protection (most men get 
up a tree or stand behind a protection in 
Europe when shooting bear or boar); also 
I do not use flags on strings to head off 
deer and boars, although many men do. I 
have shot many stags, going out entirely 
alone and finding the stags and stalking 
them entirely by myself. 

Last winter, when I was out with Pro- 
fessor Schillings (the author of “With 
Flashlight and Camera”) and Sir Thomas 
Dewer, I shot a hare running at top speed 
with my rifle at over 120 yards. 

I am not writing all this as silly boasting, 
but I should very much like to have one of 
your certificates, and perhaps I could earn 
one if I knew for what you give them. 

I wish you could put a stop to the horrid 
rabbit coursing in this country. They take 
wretched rabbits out in sacks and let pairs 
of dogs course them in enclosed places 
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A beautiful reproduction of Osthaus’ exquisite painting “No 
Place for a Frog.” 

The painter has caught the little family at a very critical moment. 
rhe puppies are disporting themselves by a quiet little pool under 
the watchful eye of the mother dog. Suddenly a big old frog ker- 
plunks into the water with a loud splash. The little fellows are 
badly startled and scurry away to their mother. One, braver than 
the rest, holds his ground and barks his defiance at the unseen enemy. 
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where the rabbit cannot get out, and bet on 
the results. WaLTerR WINANS. 
Surrenden Park, Kent, Eng. 


Woodcock on the Mississippi 

Not long ago | received a letter from a 
friend who lives on a certain part of the 
great “Father of Waters.” The exact loca- 
tion of his home a sportsman’s selfishness 
forbids me to mention. He wrote that dur- 
ing the earlier part of the season he had 
watched the nesting of eight or nine pairs 
of woodcock, and that in about three weeks 
the young birds would afford some rare 
sport. The letter closed with an invitation 
that I spend a few days with him and enjoy 
what promises to become a form of hunting 
denied to the younger gunners. It is need- 
less to say I went. 

I delayed purchasing a gun other than thé 
2-inch 12-gauge, full-choked Stevens gun I 
already owned, an arm that had served me 
well behind the ducking blinds, but of whose 
suitability for this new sport I had my 
doubts. When I arrived at my friend’s 
house I found that he was using a 20-gauge 
for this purpose, and like all small-bore men, 
he would not rest until I was likewise 
equipped. On his recommendation I pur- 
chased a 20-gauge 28-inch double-hammerless 
Ithaca, one of the $19.00 or “Field” grade. 
One barrel was full-choke and the other 
modified. 

“You will find some quick work cut out 
for you, or I am much mistaken,” said 
George. “I am sorry, but unless I can get 
another dog, which I very much doubt, we 
shall have to try the English plan of driv- 
ing—only we must take turns acting as the 
other’s dog or driver.” 

I found that only the day previous 
George’s beautiful pointer, in leaping over 
a root while crossing some rough ground, 
had snagged herself so badly as to remove 
her altogether from work for several weeks, 
if not for the season. This was bad news, 
as I had hoped much from the work of this 
noble animal. 

Next morning we set out for the grounds. 
Our course first led to some rough bottom 
ground grown up in many places with sec- 
ond growth stuff and briers, and these in- 
tertwined among limbs and treetops of tim- 
ber cut several years previously. The whole 
covert was swampy on the side nearest the 
river, which flowed parallel to our course 
about forty rods distant. After getting out 
a ways, George cautioned me to be ready. 
“You will need all the speed you have got 
or can get from those Ithaca locks if they do 
act in 1/625 of a second,” laughed George as 


he glanced at me to see if I were ready for 
the advance. 

Talk about speed! Those woodcock soon 
began to go, up and away like rockets. A 
baseball from a star pitcher seemed nothing 
in comparison to them. George did fairly 
well, although in most cases he waited to 
give me the chance, which I usually missed. 
Then I settled down to business. My gun 
was new, but I found that I was too slow 
—made too much allowance or something. 
George went around and started the birds 
my way. They came overhead like a flash, 
and finally I “got on to the trick” and found 
that when I held much as I would a rifle, I 
got my bird, at least one in two or three 
trials. The little Ithaca worked like a charm 
then. Talk about fast action! I verily be- 
lieve a slower gun would have missed every 
bird. I admit I was green to that kind of 
sport, but I have never seen any old sports- 
man at the traps face half the proposition 
that we faced in those birds. One thing I 
noted with satisfaction: when I hit a bird it 
never required a second shot. The closeness 
of the 20 gauge full-choke pattern left no 
wounded birds. That first day showed four 
birds for me and seven for George. The 
next day it was six and eight. We were 
out a third day, but shot only a few, as 
George was anxious to leave plenty of birds 
for next year’s breeding. I came home weil 
pleased with what I had learned, namely: 
that a light gun is necessary, and that the 
gunner must hold well under a passed bird 
if he wishes to get a full bag. 

Osseo, Mich. ee Sm, 


In commencing construction on the big 
dam which is to increase the capacity of 
Kensico Reservoir, of New York City’s wa- 
ter supply system, the old lake was drained 
and the sportsmen of Westchester County 
busied themselves in rescuing the stranded 
game fish and transferring them to Rye Lake 
and Byram Pond. Hudson River fishermen 
with their nets drew out the fish, the worth- 
less species were sorted out, and the black 
bass, pickerel and yellow perch hurried into 
tanks and conveyed by speeding automobiles 
to the waters wherein they will later await 
the coming of eager anglers. The transfer- 
ence was safely made, only three fish—big 
pickerel—dying on the way. The work was 
conducted under charge of Game and Fish 
Warden George Sutton, of Mt. Kisco, and 
Dr. Kidd, of Newburgh, by the Daniel Gray 
Fishing Club of White Plains and the Mt 
Kisco Gun Club, with the permission of the 
New York Aqueduct Commission. Bass 
were found weighing eight and ten pounds. 
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Cartridges Win The U. S. Government Test 
THE RED WH veano 


EXPERTS FIND THEM “THE MOST ACCURATE” 


HE tests held recently by the Board of Gov- 
ernment Experts to determine the best 
ammunition resulted in Winchester rifle car- 


tridges again being found superior to all other makes. 
All Winchester cartridges from the tiny .22 to the big .50 cal- 
iber, and all Winchester shotgun shells, are made with the same 
care, under the same scientific supervision, and of the same 
high class of materials as the Winchester rifle cartridges 
which have won the Government tests two years in succession. 


WINCHESTER RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES are 
uniform and reliable. Their accuracy, velocity and pen- 
etration are unequalled. They are always effective 
for shooting small game, big game, dangerous game, 
and for target practice or protection. Use them and 
attain your highest degree of shooting efficiency. 

WINCHESTER LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS are made 
with the Winchester Patent Corrugated Head, which 
is far superior to the old English system of metal lining, 
discarded in Winchester shells years ago. Uniform and 
sure primers prevent misfires, and the use of the best com- 
binations of the highest grades of powder, shot and wadding 
insures even patterns, good penetration and high velocity. 


Red W Brand of Ammunition Is Sold Everywhere 
INORONOVONONONONARONOTOTONONONONONONONONCIONONONONATTOMONAMONON 
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equipment, 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas, 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 




















SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 


Hints of All Sorts 
BY LADD PLUMLEY 

It’s embarrassing to have the kids at the 
farm at the upper end of the stream run to 
the springhouse and bring a pitcher of 
creamy milk, the mother with the smallest 
in her arms standing at the door, while your 
thirsty throat fairly sizzles as the satisfying 
drink runs down, and you know no one can 
change the five-dollar bill in your pocket. 
You ask, and the woman shakes her head— 
she hasn’t seen a five-dollar bill, likely 
enough, in five years. It’s all very well to 
make promises —even the children under- 
stand all about those vague hints of some- 
thing in the dim future. And you may have 
the best of purposes to keep them, but you 
know how unlikely it is that you will be 
there again this season. 

If you had only brought with you a few 
nickels, or even pennies. But you didn't, 
and all you can do is to make your thanks 
as hearty as you can. Of course, you can- 
not prevent the disappointment that hangs 
over the little group at the side of the old 
house as you turn once more to the stream- 
side. Those kids are not one bit avaricious, 
but they don’t see many fishermen and sel- 
dom anybody from the great outside world, 
which is the world you know so well. They 
did hope there would be something, and they 
had the right to hope it, and you had no 
right to disappoint them. 


Of course, the fisherman cannot always 
carry “store candy,” but he can aud should 
take with him small change, pennies and 
nickels. 

The angler, too, should provide himself 
when leaving the city with plenty of one- 
dollar bills. It is very difficult sometimes to 
get a five changed, even in a farming coun- 
try where money is by no means scarce. 

And if you have room in your trunk or 
valise, carry along all the old magazines you 
find lying around at home. Unless you have 
looked into the matter you would he sur- 
prised to know that there are readers in the 
mountains who value the oldest and most 
worn printed page. 

To turn our attention to matters more in- 
timately connected with fishing, don’t forget 
to put a good edge on your fishing knife 
before you start on your trip. A dull knife 
is an unsatisfactory tool. And take with 
you a couple of sheets of fine emery cloth; 
it makes the best of sharpeners. Spread out 
a sheet on a flat surface and you can put a 
fine edge on your knife with the minimum 
effort. 

A Canadian guide, who was head-man on 
one of my trips into the wilderness north of 
Three Rivers, always carries a blunt file in 
the leg of his boot. When he rests on the 
trail, or at night in camp, he gives his axe a 
touch with the file, keeping an edge that 
would sharpen a lead pencil. 
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A Stevens Repeating Shotgun, No. 522, taken from our ordinary, 
everyday stock won the National Amateur Championship of America by 
the highest score on record—196 out of 200. 

Mr. C. C. Collins is the man who made this brilliant score. 

Mr. Collins and the Stevens Repeater in establishing a new record 
have established a new standard—one which we feel confident will stand 
for a good many years to come. 

Have you seen the Stevens six-shot Repeating shotgun? 

Above we have given you practical evidence of what this gun can 
do. Not what we think it can do—not what we hope it wil! do—not 
what we suppose it ought to do—BUT WHAT IT HAS ACTUALLY 
DON E—won the most important Shoot of the year. 

If you are interested in high grade shotguns you can well afford 
the time to go to any Sporting Goods dealer in your vicinity—put this 
gun up to your shoulder and see how naturally it points itself. 

Made in five models as follows: 


No. 520 List Price .......... $ 25.00 
No. 522 = Per athe isis ghee 40.00 
No. 525 i ‘is piace eae ae 50.00 
No. 530 x a) leat ineane ns 75.00 
No. 535 ™" n a ee 100 00 


We shall be glad to hear from you personally if you want to get a 
complete record of what this gun has accomplished at important shoots. 


THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 





CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Don’t forget to carry with you, even to 
the streamside, a supply of safety-pins and 
a few broad, long rubber bands. The latter 
over the tops of outside wading-stockings 
keep them from dragging down over your 
wading-shoes. 

Also carry in your pocket a few small 
rubber bands to hold the sections of your 
rod neatly together when you are tramping 
to and from the stream. Loose joints and 
tips have a way of catching in things that 
may lead to disaster. 

Of course you will provide and always 
have with you a drinking-cup. I have tried 
out cups of all sorts and have at last set- 
tled on the telescopic aluminum kind. These 
are light in weight and cheap, they cost but 
a quarter, they stand any amount of hard 
usage, and can be thrown away when they 
finally get shaky and leaky. 

The angler should also have with him a 
supply of some kind of oil or paste to keep 
off black flies, mosquitoes, and punkies. I 
can particularly recommend the following 
receipt. For twenty-five years it has been 
my standby in the woods. The directions 
for this excellent preparation are taken from 
“The American Salmon Fisherman,” written 
by Mr. H. P. Wells. Any druggist will mix 
this oil for you: 


PE do ncaE oak nse deseo aed aedendea Y% pint 
SE, brs iunigig- Od.e Sad ee eee. easiensies 1 ounce 
PE: o6xeearcdnaewesedeedawestees 1 ounce 
ES ere Te ree 1 ounce 


Dissolve the camphor in alcohol and mix. 


Instead of being unpleasant, as are so many 
insect repellants, this preparation is aromatic 
and fragrant. Its odor brings to my re- 
membrance many glorious trouting trips. I 
have my bottle before me as I write, for I 
have taken it from my fishing duffle to talk 
about the containing vial; and, as I always do 
when my hand falls upon it, I open the screw 
top and take a whiff. For fifteen minutes 
afterwards I will be back in all sorts of fish- 
ing and camping experiences. 

You will need a small vial for this punkie- 
oil, and you should buy one from a druggist. 
That which I own I consider perfection. It 
is oval in shape, of heavy glass, two and 
three-quarter inches long by one and three- 
quarter inches wide. It is provided with a 
screw metallic top which is faced inside with 
cork. It is very like a miniature whiskey 
flask without the leather cover. 

There is a little ring that can be put on 
any reel which is used for fly-fishing, that 
will so please you that if you'll adopt this 
scheme you'll thank me more times a day 
than your reel has teeth in its click. This 
ring should be of german-silver wire the 
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size of the wire of the tip of a rod, and the 
size of the diameter of the ring should be 
about one-eighth of an inch. This ring is 
soldered through one of the pillars of the 
reel, so that when the ring is in use the fly 
can be hooked through it when the angler 
is pushing through bushes, or, in general, is 
not actually fishing. I give below a rough 
sketch of this convenient little device. 
Another excellent little dodge is to put a 





small agate ring at the top of the tip of your 
rod. When much fishing is done german- 
silver tip rings wear out quickly. Even when 
the little grooves in the metal can just be 
seen they do a delicate fly-line much injury. 
All good rods should be provided with agate 
tips. 

The ring or guide next to the reel is also 
very wearing on the line. Unlike the guides 
above, there is nothing to keep the line in 
alignment. Then some anglers—and I am 
one of these—believe that the line is best 
shortened with the left hand. That is, un- 
less much line is needed, the reel is not in 
continual use. Some experts, even, play the 
fish with the hand, drawing and letting out 
line with the left and sometimes with the 
right hand. When these methods are prac- 
ticed much wear is put on the line as it 
passes through the bottom guide, unless this 
guide is of agate and of good size. Three- 
eights of an inch is none too large. 

The agate tip and bottom ring are wonder- 
ful improvements and can be put on any rod 
at an expense that is not very great. 

The whole question of rod guides for fly- 
rods is an important one. The sneck guide 
is supposed to be a great improvement, but 
I am one of the anglers who do not alto- 
gether believe in it. Sneck guides certainly 
wear the line more than the old-fashioned 
ring guides. Another thing. The sneck 
euides are standing guides, and I cannot 
understand why the ordinary german-silver 
standing guide is not to be preferred where 
standing guides are desired. If it is argued 
that’ standing guides increase the weight of 
the rod, I am inclined to answer “weight be 
hanged”; I mean the slight additional weight 
due to thesé guides. 

The consideration of weight in fly-rods 
has gone too far. One maker of splendid 
rods has reduced the weight of reel bands 
until they are not stout enough for the pur- 
pose, and has reduced the size of the handle 
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| Wm Wood. President. 
X . pS - Special Fabrics for Sportsmen’s 
Apparel 






Porest?y Cloth (Shade No. 65) is a unique fabric, g 
made by us exclusively, for men’s and women’s 
wear, for such special uses as camping, fishing, 
golfing, mountain climbing clothing. It is made 
of highest grade, strictly pure, all wool worsted — 
which experienced sportsmen know is the 
only material entirely satisfactory for out- 
door garments. 


Porest?y Cloth (Shade No. 65) is a beau- 
tiful Olive Green, a more perfect shade 
for the purpose could not be found. 


Forestry Cloth (Shade No. 65) withstands 
the roughest use, holding its shape and 
appearance under all conditions. It is 
dust and wind proof, and sheds water. 
Adopted by the United States Government 
as standard for the Forestry Department. 





Ouvaute orth (a fabric similar to the above in 
weave) is made in an attractive shade of light 
brown, and is especially suited for riding and 
driving clothes, motorist’s apparel, outing suits 
and raincoats. 

Samples of Forestry Cloth and Olivaato Cloth sent upon re- 
quest. And if you are unable to procure these fabrics.from your 


tailor, we will see that you are supplied upon receipt of price. 
When ordering specify fabric and number of yards desired. 


Forestry Cloth $2.75, Olivauto Cloth $3.50 per yard. 





-= xX " 

ry American Woolen Company’s Blankets 

For Camp, Bungalow and General Outing purposes. Meet every requirement 
for warmth, comfort and wear. Priced from $3.50 to $10.00, according to 
weight, design and quality. If your dealer does not carry them, write us and 
we will tell you who does or see that you are supplied. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 
American Woolen Company Building, - 18th to 19th Street, on Fourth Avenue, New York 
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until the angler who is blessed with a fair- 
sized hand is subjected to discomfort because 
the cork grip is too small. Light-weight 
rods are all right if the ferrules and reel 
bands are not too thin in metal, and if the 
handle is large enough not to cramp the 
hand after hours of casting. 

No angler should go far into the woods, 
particularly alone, unless he has with him a 
supply of matches in a water-tight case. A 
small bottle of thick glass tightly corked and 
wrapped in wrappings of leather or stout 
cloth is better than nothing. But matches 
should be carried, and in such a way that 
water cannot spoil them. 

When I was a boy, North Mountain in 
Pennsylvania was the center for good trout 
fishing and fair deer hunting. A terrible 
tragedy came very near to taking place there, 
and all because of the lack of a waterproof 
case for matches. 

A gentleman who had little experience in 
the woods left the hotel one morning to fol- 
low an old trail to a distant creek. Night 
came but he had not returned, and his wife 
became much alarmed. The proprietor of 
the hotel, with the visiting anglers and local 
guides, spent the following days and nights 
searching the woods, but for more than a 
week not a trace of the missing man was 
obtained. Then, from a distance of almost 
sixty miles, a message came that he had been 
found almost dead from exposure. He after- 
wards said that if he had had dry matches he 
would have suffered no particular discom- 
fort. He had caught trout with no diffi- 
culty and was compelled to eat them raw. 
It was late in the season—the latter part of 
August—and the nights were cold. He had 
slipped the morning of the first day in cross- 
ing a shallow stream, soaking his clothing 
and spoiling his matches. It was this fall 
that was responsible for his danger; for he 
had left the stream and attempted to cross a 
ridge to the hotel. He lost his way, as 
might have been expected; at that time the 
North Mountain country was an extensive 
wilderness. He continued to wander day 
after day, until, by a fortunate thought, he 
decided to follow the first running water. 

The moral of this is pretty plain: dry 
matches may mean comfort or even life to 
any angler. 

My allotted space is pretty nearly full, but 
there is one other matter which I want to 
include in these remarks about matches and 
the lack of them. Even if matches are wet, 
a fire can be got if a pistol has been carried. 
Gather bits of dry moss taken from a hollow 
tree, if the woods are wet; or if you can get 
it make a bunch of tissue paper mixed with 


the shaggy outer bark of the white birch. 
Carefully put the muzzle of the pistol into 
this mass and fire several shots in quick suc- 
cession into your improvised tinder. If the 
thing has been done carefully, a smouldering 
fire will have started which can be blown by 
the breath into flame. 

So much for matches and fire from pistols. 
Every kind of information is useful to the 
angler. Like Sir Henry Cotton’s “dubbing 
bag,” the mind of the angler should contain 
all sorts of odds and ends. It almost seems 
as if, to be an accomplished fly-fisherman, 
you should know about every practical thing 
in the whole of creation. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why we find the sport 
so absorbing; we can never hope to exhaust 
its possibilities; its study would use far more 
time than we can give it were we to fish 
as long as did Henry Jenkins, who, we are 
told, caught salmon at the wonderful age of 
one hundred and forty-six! 

No angling sketch is altogether complete 
without an angler’s tale. I will leave you 
with this in your gullet; you can swallow it 
with no fear of being accused of too much 
credulity. Henry Jenkins is one of the most 
celebrated of the long lives during the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon race. He was a 
fisherman and really lived to take salmon 
until he was almost a century and one-half 
old. We cannot hope, perhaps, that we will 
fish as long as that; but we can be sure that 
if we spend considerable time in angling, we 
will live longer and have better health than 
if we did not so much enjoy the open air 
and to wander at the streamside. Angling is 
better than the most complete assortment 
of pills and medicines. All sorts of things 
are mixed with it, but you may search its 
odds and ends in vain for anything that is 
not pleasant and innocent. Its “ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all its paths are 
peace.” 





Pork Rind Bait 

So many different lures are now on the 
market, ‘tis no wonder the inexperienced 
angler is confused in choosing his assort- 
ment. Some obtain strikes, a few catch fish 
—and others are one big laugh. 

For my part I prefer a strip of salted 
pork rind on a good weedless hook. Pork 
rind, a strip about two inches long, is a 
dandy lure. It is white and shows up plainly 
in the water. By slitting the end it can be 
made to perform all sorts of capers, not un- 
like a frog. It’s easy to carry, lasts indefi- 
nitely, and is tough; impossible for a strike 
to pull it off the hook. Not only is it one 
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Three Unanswerable Arguments 
Why Sportsmen Insist on 





The King of Vacuum Bottles— 


Demountable— Can be taken apart at Sanitary— Liquid does not touch meta! 
will and washed like an ordinary bottle, due to the protection of glass filler 
also making it possible for the user to beyond the neck of metal base. 
repair the bottle at home 


Cushioned— The ICY-HOT will 
stand more rough usage on ac- 
count of being cushioned at 
top and bottom. Made for 


every day use not for orna- 
ment, although is the best lA “4 





finished and the handsom- 
est made. 





Write today for Booklet and Dealers names 















THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., 223 Longworth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Big 


Maclin cn 
REPEATING RIFLES "isc; 


» The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 
on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and huris the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 


The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly ad- 
justed. It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between 
your head and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign 
matter from getting into the action. The side ejection throws shells 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat shots, always. 





Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibers, 
it is a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the ZZzr/ characteristics. 


Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for p g 


The lltatlin Firearms Ca 


3 Willow Street - ‘- ° NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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of the very best casting baits, but it is also 
used very successfully both for trolling, and 
on a spoon. I also know seasoned anglers 
who prefer it above anything else for trout. 

Detroit, Mich. O. A. THORMAN. 

Another Knot 

3eing a constant reader of Fir_p AND 
STREAM and a confirmed fishing crank, I can- 
not help but notice the different ideas the 
different cranks have in regard to knots 
for leaders, and I believe I can go them 
ene better. J] am sending a set of drawings 
which I trust will make everything clear and 
with a little practice will enable anyone to 
tie the (in my judgment) 
knot in use to-day. Since I accidentally dis- 
covered how to tie it, I have never used 
any other and it has given me the very best 
satisfaction. I am sending also a sample of 
the knot. You will notice that by grasping 
the gut on both sides and close to the knot, 
it will move back and forth, thus forming a 
spring or cushion, and I will guarantee that 
it will break anywhere else before the knot 
gives away. I will also gladly give the 
boys some valuable information in the fly 
line if they write me. I don’t make flies for 
o 


best possible 
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0. Two strands silkworm gut, well softened. Lap 
ins. Grasp both pieces 1%4 ins. from short ends. 
1. Wind short ends around six times. 

2. Bring short ends together. 

3. With tweezers pull short ends through middle 


po 


4. Grasp short ends with thumb and finger—long 
ends held in other hand and teeth. Pull tight and 
8. F nished knot is tapered both ways, absolutely 
smooth, and will never slip. 
the trade, but I have a few friends that I 
have made flies for for years, and they will 
use no other, but I will willingly make any 
of the boys a sample. 

Hope the knot will meet the approval of 
those who try it. 


Lynden, Wash. J. B. GAtE. 
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Landing Net Frame 

Some time ago an article appeared writ- 
ten by an angler who had solved the prob- 
lem of a collapsible landing net frame. It 
seems to me that I have a better one, though 
much must be left to the ingenuity of the 
one who attempts to use my formula, as | 
am unfortunately not a draughtsman, and am 
also a poor writer. 

Secure a piece of No. 4 copper (or brass) 
wire 5 feet long and from this cut two 
lengths 17 inches and another 16 inches long 
Flatten the 16 inch piece at both ends, and 
drill a hole in each end (A). Flatten each 
17 inch piece at one end and at 1 inch from 
the other end and drill holes (BB). From 
the wire left cut one 3 inch and one 4 inch 
piece, flattening one end and drilling (CC). 
Turn the other end of these pieces at right 
angle for a half inch. To assemble, follow 
the sketch here given. Make a ferule (D) 
to slip over the handle end and over the 
short pieces, which will make a fairly rigid 
frame and one that will fold up almost in 
a straight line. Better results may be ob- 
tained by using small brass rings to tie the 
net in place on the frame. 

Most any handle will do but I used the 
buttpiece of an old pole, and in this way it 
fits in my rod case. 


St. Joseph, Mo. Wit C. Goon. 





When in the woods with woods dwellers, 
take note how they solve the daily problems 
connected with accomplishing results with 
facilities at hand. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and her offspring have revolu- 
tionized the world times innumerable. For 
practical working ideas you must go to prac- 
tical men. 
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Do you want to know how 

good an outdoor boot you can 
get? Do you want a boot 
with real wear in it—that will 
comfortably stand the grief 

of hard roads and long travel 
—a boot so soft that it never 
tires, so light that it never 
drags, and so tough that it 
never disappoints—then get 
your feet into 


RUSSELL texk’ 


Moccasin Boots 


Made of extra select chrome 
tan cowhide and highest grade 
sole with Hungarian hob nails 
(or smooth if ordered) guarded 
counters, best rawhide laces. 


16-inch boot $6.00 


Deduct 124¢ per inch for smaller sizes 


Back comes your money if ! ~~ 
they fall down in fit, comfort “a: ys 
or service. That’s a guar- ‘ 
antee you can bank on. 


Send today for free cata- 
log of full moccasin line. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
FactoryE, BERLIN, WIS. 
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MONKS WIN RIGHT 
| TO CHARTREUSE 


United States Supreme Court Favors 
Carthusian Order in Fight to Pro- 
tect Secret of its Liqueur 








By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as 
Chartreuse, have won their fight against 
the Cusenier Company, a New York cor- 
poration, to prevent the latter from using 
the trade-mark and other indicia of the 
monks’ product in the sale of a similar 
cordial in this country. The Cusenier 
Company acts as agent for the French 
liquidator, Mons. Henri Lecontier, ap 
pointed by the French court to take pos 
session of the property of the monks in 
France under the Associations act of 1901. 

Following the forcible removal from 
their monastery, near Voiron, in the De- 
partment of Isere, in France, the monks 
took their liqueur manufacturing secret 
with them and set up a factory in Tarra- 
gona, in Spain, and there have continued 
to manufacture the cordial, importing 
from France such herbs as were needed 
for the purpose. 

The French liquidator, it is alleged, un- 
dertook to make a cordial identical with 
or closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the 
claims of the monks have been upheld, 
except that the defendant company has 
not been held in contempt. Justice 
Hughes wrote the decision. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Circuit Court was upheld. It 

















ae | 





was also set forth that the monks’ non-use 
' of the trade-mark did not constitute aban 
donment and that the French law affect- 
ing it could not have any extra-territorial 
effect as far as this country was con- 
cerned, and that the monks have an ex 
clusive right to the use of the word Char- 
treuse in the sale of their product in the 
United States. 

—New York Herald, June 20, 1911 
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[Now Tell FIELD AND STREAM How You Caught Him! 











GET POSTED BEFORE YOU TAKE THAT FISHING TRIP 


FigeLD AND STREAM is promoting this contest primarily as an incentive for every sports- 
man to take an interest in game fishing as neyer before. We believe that every man, woman 
or boy, whether novice or expert, will take an added interest in fishing his favorite lake or 
stream because here is a prize to be won, an honor to be gained in trying for the big 
fellow and leaving the small fry to the non-sportsman who only wants to yank in as many 
as possible and not to try his skill against the wise and the wary ones We believe that 
all will be interested in reading HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the big fish were caught, ‘ 
what kind of water they were taken in, the kind of tackle used, how long it took to land 
them and the story of the killing. These stories will be published in FIELD AND STREAM 
immediately at the close of each month’s Contest and the stories of the Grand Prize winners 
at the end of the season. 

We are therefore offering $2,000 worth of prizes as an award of merit of skill to those 
of our readers who catch the biggest fish during the coming season and send us a brief 
account of how it was done. 

There are no- strings to this contest. Any one may compete, whether a subscriber to 
FIELD AND STREAM or not. 

This contest requires no extra time or expense—simply take along a pair of scales and 
a tape measure when you go fishing, and if he looks like a prize winner be sure you have 
two witnesses as to his weight, etc. 

We have tried to make the conditions fair to all and to give prizes enough to interest 
every man, woman or boy who uses a rod or reel. 

This will be one of the most interesting and educational editorial features that has ever 
been published in a sportsman’s magazine and we believe that in holding this Contest we 
are giving the readers of F1reLp AND STREAM a unique opportunity to learn the methods of 
fishermen throughout the whole country. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rod and reel in its legal season. 
Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 
Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. N 
Fourth—The date, place, kind and name rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated. Also weight, length and girth. 
Fifth—The winners of the first and second prizes, also the Grand Prize winners in each class, 
must send usa short account of HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the fish was taken 
and what tackle was used in catching the fish, these accounts to be published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 
Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to Editor of Prize Fishing Contest within five days after 
dates as specified in each class. 
Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 
NotE—In event of two fish weighing exactly the same number of pounds, ounces and fractions, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded in each case. 
The Judges of this Contest will be:— 
Rorert H. Davis, Editor, Mansey’s. Witt H. Dire, Chicago, Ill W. H. Mrirer, Editor, Field and 
Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. 
See Sportsman’s World Department for Land-Locked Salmon class and prizes. 
Stories of the winners began in July issue and appear in the next twelve issues. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Sportsmen say 
they are the 
best for them. 


BEACON Es FALLS 


LEATHER-TOP 
RUBBER SHOES 


Comfortable, close-fitting and light ; soft, water-proof uppers of Chrome leather, 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 inches high; fitted with Copper Klondike Eyelets and 
Rawhide Laces. 


The Rubber Shoe part is made in two styles—ROCK EILM and MANITOBA. 
The Rock Elm has a ribbed Over of pure rubber w7thou/ hee/ (see picture). The 
Manitoba is made of the finest quality Gum forced under pressure into heavy 
duck. ‘This has aheel. ‘The pure Gum soles are made fo wear. 


Dealers everywhere sell the Rock Elm or Manitoba, 1o-inch height, at about 
$4.50 for men and in widths M and F for women. If your dealer “misses fire,” 
send us his name. We will see that you are supplied. 


For wear and protection no footwear can beat these shoes. They 
are marked with the “Cross.” It guarantees wear and satisfaction. 
Don’t buy rubbers without the “Cross” on the bottom. 


Send for our tllustrated booklet D, of value to anybody % 
rubbers, and describing styles for hunters, anglers 
out-door people. 


THE BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Beacon Falls te! Conn. 


New York Chicago 
Boston 


sAuh 


Look for th: Cross 


\Ye guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


*RaNcE: Atlantic watershed, near the sources of a few rivers flowing into the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
pg and some of the southern affiuents of Hudson Bay, its range being limited by the western foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies, except about the Great Lakes, in the northern tributaries of which it abounds. 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIpE. 1911. 


APRIL CLASS WINNERS—Brook Trout caught between April 15—May i5 
First Prize: i i Woodruff, 9 Ibs., caught at Pleasant Lake, N. 

Second Prize: a Duval, 6% Ibs., caught at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 

Third Prize: oda F. Griffiths, 6Y ibs., caught at Richardson Lake, Me. 

Fourth Prize: W. H. Duval, 5 lbs. 3 oz., caught at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


JUNE CLASS WINNERS—Brook Trout caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: Herman B. Christian, 5 Ibs. 11 os., caught at Neversink Rivers, N. 
Second Prize: 2 W. Arthur, 4 Ibs., caught at Oswigatchie River, Cotahen, 'N. Y. 
Third Prize: J. Ehrich, 3% Ibs. Caught at Amber Lake, Adirondacks, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize: © tlre B. Christian, 2% Ibs., caught at Neversink Rivers, N. Y. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between June 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s best quality handmade PEERLESS Fly Casting Keel, 80 yds., 
made of hard rubber and German Silver. Value $10. F 
Second Prize: Rangeley Steel Fly Rod, 8% oz., made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $7.45. 
Third Prize: Pair of Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natchaug ‘Electric’? Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Brook Trout caught between April 15th and Sept. 15th 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, with Ebony stand, specially designed by 
Reed & Barton and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Brook Trout caught during 
1911. Value $60. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Touradif Casting Rod, made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Selected bamboo, Ger- 
man Silver mountings. Rod consists of butt, middle joint and two tips; case. Value $30. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Handmade 7 oz. Split Bamfioo Fly Rod, made by George Morgan. Value $30. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Selection of English Flies or Leaders or assortment of both, made by W. J. 
Cummins. Value $10. ¥ 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 

SPECIAL LADY’S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


Rance: Fresh streams and salt rivers along the Pacific Coast and in the Eastern and Northern States, 
where it is taken upon ordinary brook trout tackle. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY 


For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15th and Oct. 15th 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 9 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Son Mfg. Co., 
and engraved with winner’s name and record, for the largest Brown Trowt caught during season of 
1911. Value $50. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Best quality handmade split bamboo fly rod, snake guides, cork handle, hard 
rubber reel seat, made by Abbey & Imbrie. Value $25. winner to select weight and length. 
rr GRAND PRIZE: One No. 3 German Silver Click and Drag, balanced handle reel. Made by 
C. Milam & Son. Value $21. . 
THIED GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with compartments for complete fishing outfit. Knicker- 
bocker Case Co. Value $8.50. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One woe 9 " mead Mansfield Fly Book and one Barnes Folding Landing 
Net. By Carlos G. Young. Value $6.0 


LAKE TROUT_-TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


Rance: Great Lakes, Eastern Canada and in many similar waters in Maine. For habits, method of taking, 
tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE, 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Togue taken between May 15—September 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Premograph Camera, made by Rochester Optical Co. Value $20, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Kezar Special Bait Casting Rod, made by the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Two- 
— rod with independent handle; made of extra split bamboo (6 strip), solid metal reel seat, German 
Silver mountings. Value q 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. ; . 


CUT-THROAT OR BLACK SPOTTED SALMON TROUT 


Rance: Rocky Mountain region, the lakes of New Mexico, Utah, Western Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’ s GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Black-Spotted Salmon Trout—May 15—September 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Waterproof Balloon Silk Tent, 7x10, treated with copper process, also sod-cloth. 
Can be divided into two Baker shelter tents 5x 7%. Will roll in 30x6 inches for packing. Weighs 
11 Ibs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $25. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Burtis Celebrated Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Geo. H. Burtis. Value $15, 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Alaska Hunting Jacket. Made by Geo. F. Webber. Value $5. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: 100 yds. Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $5. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper parts of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Basins and in the waters north to latitude 47°, west 
to Wisconsin and southward to latitude 33°. Habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


JUNE CLASS WINNERS—Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—July 15 
First Prize: Rev. F. P. Hess, 6% Ibs., caught at Mountain Lake, Pa. 
Second Prize: E. Melville Browne, 5Y Ibs., caught at Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
Third Prize: J. A. Wilcox, 5% Ibs., caught at Stone Lake, Wis. 
Fourth Prize: Herman B. Christian, 5 lbs. 5% ounces., caught at Sheldrake Lake, N. Y. 


JULY CLASS WINNERS—Small-Mouth Bass caught between July 15—August 15 


First Prize: . P. Wooding, 6 Ibs. 6 oz., caught at Kensico Reservoir, N. 
Second Prize e: Mrs. Thos. S. W itherspoon, 6 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Rose Point, Ont. 
Third Prize: Chas. A. Maurice, Jr., 5 lbs., caught at Lake Seymour, Vt. 


Fourth Prize: Marc M. Michael, 4 ibs. 12 oz., caught at Lake George, N. Y. 





*Range does not limit contestant as to locality. It simply tells usual limits in which fish are found, 
- B.—Record cups given as special grand prizes will be awarded in addition to first grand prizes, 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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—— T improvements in processes of manufacture enable 

the Gillette Safety Razor Company to announce a razor 
blade of greater superiority—a blade that will give you a still 
better shave than any heretofore produced. 


These wonderful Gillette Blades, for use exclusively in the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor, are now offered to shaving men everywhere 
as the ultimate achievement in edged steel. 


These blades have been evolved during ten years of untiring 
experimental research in our own laboratories and workshops, 
in determining the best formula for producing razor steel and 
in the gradual perfecting of automatic machinery and temper- 
ing systems. 


The result is a shaving implement of rare quality—uniform, 
keen, hard and lasting—as near perfection as human ingenuity 
can approach. 


No expense has been spared in bringing about this achieve- 
ment. In fact, the recent expenditure of $170,000.00 on special 
blade machinery has largely made possible the matchless Gil- 
lette Blades we are now marketing. 


The Gillette Blade eliminates stropping and honing—an irk- 
some, wasteful and ofttimes hopeless task for the man who 
shaves. This enormously important feature is the fundamental 
principle of the Gillette Safety Razor, and has done more than 
anything else to popularize self-shaving all over the world. 


King C&M 


Try the Gillette Safety Razor—and Shaving Comfort 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
116 West Second Street 
Boston, Mass. 


September 1, 1911 
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AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 30 

First Prize: Handmade Spiit Bamboo one-piece and Independent Butt Bait Casting Rod, made throughout 
with German Silver trimmings. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $18. 

Second Prize: No. 33 Steel Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12. 

Third Prize: 1 doz. Bass Baits. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $6. _ 

Fourth Prize: 1 doz. Cooper’s Weedless Porkers. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—October 30 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 10% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Small-Mouth Bass caught during 1911. 
Value $60. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Tantalite Tent. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Value $35, 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 3 J. Meek Reel. Made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Heddon Casting Rod. Made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $15. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: Black Seal Manicure Set, containing Cuticle Knife, Colonial Scissor, Manicure 
File. Made by Clauss Shear Co. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red River of the North as far as Manitoba 
in latitude 50°, all the rivers of the Southern States from the James to the St. John, and in lower 
streams and bayous connected with the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, latitude 27°. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, ANGLER'’S GUID 


etc., See: E, 
LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between June 15—-October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11% inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and engraved with winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 
1911. Value $60. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Mills “Standard” Handmade Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, two piece with 
extra Tip, length 6 feet. Wm. Mills & Son.e Value is. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Aluminum Cooking Outfit, 31 pieces without covers, made to nest for packing, 
size 84% x10%, weighs 8'4 lbs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $16. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
LADY’S SPECIAL PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy 


ly. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and engraved with winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 
1911. Value $60. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 53 Talbot Reel, made of best tested German Silver and Aluminum, latest 
improved spiral and non-friction gears. Made by Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co. Value $50. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Leather Hand Bag with removable box. Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $18. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Caloris Vacuum Bottle de Luxe. Made by The Caloris Co. Value $3.50. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Takapart Bait Casting Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $3, 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Danie. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


RANGE: Atlantic Coast rivers, tributaries of the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay, and Newfoundland rivers. 
See ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April i—September 15. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: High grade Split Bamboo Salmon Rod, 15 ft. long, made by the Dame, Stoddard 
Co. Value $35.00. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: (Gillette Safety Razor, gold plated, seal case, and to have winner’s name 
engraved, made by Gillette Sales Co., also Silver Medal. Value $12.50. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: 1% doz. Clover Leaf Detachable Leaders, made by Clover Leaf Hook Co., also 
Silver Medal. Value $8.25. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name and record engraved, made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


STEELHEAD TROUT (Salmo Gairdneri) 


Rance: Pacific Coast northwest to Alaska. See ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Steelhead Trout caught between April 1—Oct. 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Waterman’s Ideal Gold Filigree Fountain Pen, made by L. E. Waterman Co.; B. & LB. 
Reel, made by Bourne & Bond, and Solid Silver Medal. Value $18. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: 100 yards ‘Electric’ Line, made by Chaffee Mfg. Co.; set of Jamison Coaxer 
Trout Baits, and Solid Silver Medal. Value $17. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., and set of 
Jamison Trout Baits, made by W. J. Jamison. Value $11 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: % doz. Clover Leaf Trout Baits, made by Clover Leaf Hook Co., and three 
Vaco Bottles, made by the Caloris Co. Value $9. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


To distinguish between pickerel and muscallonge by the scales on the upper fart of the cheek and 
gill cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal- 
longe has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover; the pickerel has scales on the entire 
cheek and on the entire gill cover. 

Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada. For habits, 
method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE, 


JULY CLASS WINNERS—Pike caught between May 15—August 15 
First Prize: H. H. Wilson, 25 lbs., caught at Fishtrap Lake, Minn. 
Second Prize: Theo. Heib, 20 lbs. 2 oz., caught at Hunters Lake, Wis. 
Third Prize: Niles C. Bateman, 15 lbs. 4 oz., caught at Black River, N. Y. 
Fourth Prize: Rev. H. Heid, 15 lbs., caught at Collegeville, Minn. 


AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Pike caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Automatic Hunting Shell Jacket. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value $7. 
Second Prize: 1 doz. Pickerel Trolls. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $4.50. 
Third Prize: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Hollis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


Fourth Prize: %4 doz. Cooper’s Porkers and 1 Zoll White Retriever. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 
GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Pike caught between May 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Knipp Pigeon Double Barrel Shotgun, by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Junior Reflex Camera. Reflex Camera Co. Value $12. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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“CORRECT ST ae 
FOR MEN 


are not only correct, (<= 
but they confer a fine 
air of distinction. 
Styles that are recog- 
nized as always right 
—quality that is the 
finest that can be put 
into a hat—splendid 
workmanship—these 
unite to give the tone 
that is appreciated by men who know hat values. 


The favor in which these hats are held is not a matter of chance, 
but of merit. Whether you pay $3.00, $4.00 jor $5.00 for a 
von Galusfat, you are assured of getting the best quality that can be 
put into any hat at the price. 


You are assured of the money's worth that only a great ‘organization 
can give—assured of the styles that Nead because created by the 
most artistic, skillful designers. / 


Satisfaction in the hat you wear is unreal to you by the desler 
in ven Zalm fats. \t must be to your liking. We stand behind him 
in this absolute guarantee. Lt 


(oa 
Prices, $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he can- oe 
not supply you, write for Falland Winter Style BookP  , 
and we will fill your order direct from factory if you 
indicate style wanted and give hat size, your height, 
weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 
We are Makers of the Halles, Celebrated $3 Hat 
Factories : Offices and Sales- 
Danbury, Conn. rooms: 
Ni Fall 
“Ontario, Ganado my 
Straw Hat Factory: 207 W oy Street 
Baltimore, Md. CS. V0 Boston 
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FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: [Five Bass and Pickerel Baits to be selected by the winner. Made by E. J. 
Lockhart. Value $5. 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: [ive Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 

Rance: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence Rivsr and especially in Canada. (To distinguish, see Pickerel.) For 

habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 15—October 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 103% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 

engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Muscallonge caught during 1911. Value $60. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Set of seven Razors, Leather Case. Made by Clauss Shear Co. Value $25. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Set 10 Vols. on Water and Game Birds. Pub. Chas. K. Reed. Value $12.50, 
is 4 GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner's name and record engraved. Made by 

J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

LADY’ s GRAND PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


SPECIAL JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


For biggest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species between April 15—October 31 

Complete Outfit (either Fly Bait or Bait Casting) consisting of Split Bamboo Rod, Rubber and Nickel 
Reel, Braided Silk Line, Tackle Box, Bait and all the necessary paraphernalia necessary for fresh 
water fishing. Wm. Mills & Son. Value $12. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


Rance: Gulf of Mexico and north to Nova Scotia, For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIDE 
AucustT CLASS WINNERS—Bluefish caught between May 15—August 15 

First Prize: T. - Hanniford, 9 Ibs. 4 oz., Fire Island Intet, L. 

Second Pr py: E. Vreeland, 6 lbs. 2 oz . Fire IsPind —, iL i 

Third Prize: Poul F. Ziers, 4 ibs. 12 oz., As sbury _—, Pe P 

Fourth Prize Eugene E. Fig 4 Ibs., Fe ke d River, N. J. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Bluefish caught between August 15—October 15 

First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece or independent butt or two pieces, made of selected 
Greenhart, mountings of German Silver. Edw. Vom Hote & Co. Value $8.50, 

Second Prize: Special Hunting and Fishing Pants. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value $5. 

Third Prize: 3 Baldwin Camp Lamps. Made by John Simmons Co. Value $3, 

Fourth Prize: Hunting and Fishing Knife. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. Value $3. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Bluefish caught between May 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Caloosahatchee Rod. Salt water rod, hand-made. Greenheart, one-piece tip with 
independent handle; m.... German Silver mountings, and forward grasp on tip, mounted with raised 
agate guides and tip. Made by coeerran & Fitch. Value $15. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with four enamel hinged compartment trays. Interior is 
arranged for fisherman’s outfit. Size 16x 8x4%. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $12, 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Maxim Silencer for .22 rifle. Made by Maxim Silent Pireacue Co. Value $65, 

er GRAND PRIZE Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

SPECIAL LADY’S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 

Rance: Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
Mees W CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between May 15—July 15 


First jy da J. Hoeske, 3% Ibs., caught at Jamaica Bay. 
Second Prise: Harry 7. Lassner, 2 /bs., 10 os., caught at Massapequah, cd. 
Third Prize: Chris. Seissman, 2% Ibs., caught at F ishing Banks, off = al bright, Wa a 
Fourth Prize: Hobart B. U pjohn, 1% lbs., caught at Fi rked Riz Fe 
AUGUST CLASS WINNERS—Weakfish caught between July 15—August 15 








First Prize: Walter Sawyer, 13 lbs. 12 os., Great South Bay, 
Second Priz e: W. E. Ford, 5 Ths. Arverne, L. I. 
Third Prize: W. E. Ford, 3 lbs. 10 oz Roc away, L. 








I. 

Fourth Prize D. D. Myers, 2 Ibs. 12 oz., Ne wark Bay, N. J. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between August 15—October 15 

First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece and independent butt or two pieces (the winner to 
take his choice) made of selected Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Value $8.50, 

Second Prize: Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces, with extra tips. Made by Horton 
Mfg. Co. Value $8.20 

Third Prize: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made by II. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

Fourth Prize: Gold Medal Camp Cot. Made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. Value $3.00. 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Weakfish caught between May 15—October 15 

—— GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Bag, leather covered. Independent compartment on top of bag 
for wearing apparel and special tackle case. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $25. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 11 Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.75. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 
Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast. For 
haFits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open scasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Channel Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: Handmade Greenheart Surf Rod and Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver. Made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 
Second Prize: 100 yards of Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Angler’s Supply Co. Value $6.50. 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 
Fourth Prize: Spring Safety Shoulder Holster. Herman H. Heiser Saddlery Co. Value $3.50. 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 15—October 15 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Three-Handled Solid Silver Loving Cup 7 inches high, designed by R. Wallace 
3 Sons Mfg. Co. and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Channel Bass caught 
during season 1911. Value $50. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Special copper tackle box, 18 x 10% x 8 inches deep, hand-made of heavy copper, 
tinned inside. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $20 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contain something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 


month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 
You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely 
free. It tells you all about our school and the most 
fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 
you how you can learn to become an expert 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 
your own home—during your spare 
time. You need this book and ét costs 
you absolutely nothing. Merely 
send in the free coupon. Write for it 
today— it is free—we will also send you the fam- 
ous Taxidermy Magazine and bundreds of ov 1677 Elwood Bldg. 
letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— Omaha, Ne’ 
now—immediately—before you lay aside the 
paper. 











Gen Semen Suan send ~ 
THWESTERN your Book on Taxidermy an 

= OF TAXID the Taxidermy Magazine: also 
SCH ERMY full particulars of the wonderful 
1677 Elwood Building Free Trial of your course of in- 
OMAHA, NEB. struction. All are to be sent to me 
free and prepaid—no obligations on 

“A school for sportsmen me whatsoever. 

by sportsmen.** 





NamMe.......00--- 


OO 
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$2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular. Made by the Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Value $5. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal, with winner’s name and reco rdengraved. Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


—— UGt Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gulf of Mexico, For habits tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 
GUST CLASS WiANNERS—Striped Bass caught between May 15—August 15 

First = rice Paul F. Zierz, 40 ibs. 3 oz., ig to Park, 

Second Prize mo D. Barnes, 8 Ibs. 4 oz., Jamaica Boy. Ng x 

Third Prize E. Ford, Arverne, L. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 15 

First Prize: Hand-made Greenheart Surf Rod, wit r a or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver, made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value §. 

Second Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for Sic. 00 worth of tackle, selected from their catalogue. 

Third Prize: ‘Red Spool” Cuttyhank Pattern Line, 600 feet, 15 thread, Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $3. 

Fourth Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Striped Bass caught between May 15—Oct. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: _Imbrie Free Spool Surf Casting Reel. Abbey & Imbrie. alue $15. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 26 Salt Water Surf Casting Rod, 6 feet 9 inches long, weight 26 ounces, 
made by Horton Mig. Co. Value 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00, 


BLACKFISH (Tautoga) 


Rance: St. John, N. B., to Charleston, S. C. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GuzDE 
JULY CLASS WINNERS—Blackfish caught between May 15—August 15 

Winst Prise Geo. Philcox, 4 lbs. 8 oz., Darien, Conn. 

Second Prize: Harold T. Lassner, 4 Ibs. . os., Seabright, L. I. 

Third Prize: M. Otten, 4 lbs., Freeport, L. I. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Blackfish caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 15 

First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 
Value $5.75. 

Second Prize: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. 
Co. Value $5.00, 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Blackfish caught between May 15—Oct. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Lawn Couch. Made by Corona Mfg. Co. Value $15 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.75. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) 


Rance: Avalon to Long Point, Santa Cataline and Atlantic Coast. For habits, method of taking, tackle, 
fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES for biggest Tuna caught between January 1, 1911—January 1, 1912 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding Tuna Club record for Tuna weighing more than 251 pounds. 
Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s Universal Special Reel. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for largest Tuna caught during 1911. Value $60, 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Fdw. Vom Hofe & Company’s hand-made Greenheart Tuna Rod with all 
mountings of German Silver. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 


TARPON (Megalops Atianticus) 
Rance: Western Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, including Mexican Coast. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’Ss GUIDE. 
RAND PRIZES ONLY— ‘January 1. 1911—January 1, 1912 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding record of Mr. Edw. Vom Hofe, Sr., for Tarpon exceeding 
210 Ibs. in weight—Universal Special Reel, 500 yds. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Tarpon caught during 1911. Value $40. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Hand-made Greenheart Tarpon Rod, with all mountings of German Silver. 
Made by, Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 
It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper description 
ame 2 illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers represented, a complete | am 
catalogue will be sent showing full description of any prize in which you are interested 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 
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The handiest, 
simplest and mest 
Practical sportsmans’ lamp 


you ever saw. 
Projects a_ bright, 


white 14-candle 


power light 150 feet on the darkest night. 
Can be worn on cap or belt leaving both hands 


free. The 


BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


burns acetylene gas which is the best light for use on the 
water. Absolutely safe, never blows out, no glass to break, 


Mo grease, soct, or smoke. 


light. Asa tent or boat light it has no equal. 


25c. worth of carbide for 50 hours 


Fills every 


lighting requirement for bunting, fishing and camping. 
Weight 5 ounces, height 3*a inches. 
Sold by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers 
or sent prepaid upon receipt of reeular price $1.00, 
Highly polished nickel plate $1.50. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Write for it 


today giving your dealer’s name and address. 
John Simmons Co. 
7 Franklin Street 
New York 











SHOE 


for comfort 
and service 


in the woods 









has all the merits of the moccasin and none of its 
defects. It is light, warm, waterproof and noise- 
less. The verdict of sportsmen, guides and woods- 
men who have worn the Barker for over twelve 
years is 


“Best Still-Hunting Shoe on Earth” 


For canoeing. lake fishing and all angling where waders are not called for the Barker 
Hunting Shoe is ideal—also for snowshoeing, ski-ing, ramping, climbing and all 
outdoor work. Write me, for “Proven Claims” Leaflet. 


8-inch tops, $4.50; 10-inch tops, $5.25; 16-inch tops, $7.00 
Ask your dealer for Barker Hunting Shoes—if he will not supply you, send me 


his name and address and your size and | will see that you are supplied, or if you prefer, 
order direct from me, express prepaid. 





TO DEALERS: Write me for “Selling Helps” at 
once so that you may get your customers interested 


Address William E. Barker, 112 Federal St., Boston, care 


ENTERPRISE RUBBER. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF WATERPROOF 








HUNTING 





















ENTERPRISE 
BASKET-BALL 


and All-Round Athletic 

























bines so auch 
complete com- 
Squash, Rac- 


No other shoe com 
service with such 
fort for Basket-Ball,.¥ 
quets, Yachting, Golf or sports 

which call for protection for the foot, freedom 

from slipping and great wearing qualities. - Tested , 
and recommended by leading players. 


Price $5.00. 


Ask your dealer for Enterprise Basket-Ball and Athletic shoes. If he will not supply 
you or your club, send us his name and address with size or sizes and we will see that 
your order is filled—if preferred we will fill orders direct from individuals or clubs— 
express prepaid. , ~ ( 






















TO DEALERS: White us for “Sales Helps” and further inlormation—s splendid 
opportunity for dealers to furnish clubs—athletic, golf, yachting and country. 


112 FEDERAL ST, BOSTON! 


TO WEAR FOR UFE 
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What makes a 
Shotgun kick? 


A gun kicks when the powder burns near the muzzle, 
instead of beginning at the breach and burning progressively. 


The burning at the muzzle sends the impulse of the rapidly 
expanding powder both ways — up and down the barrel. 
And it is the back impulse that makes the gun kick against your 
shoulder——causing nervous flinching and discomfort. 


This burning of powder at the muzzle has been completely 
overcome in Dead Shot by making the grains porous. Being 
porous, the primer flame penetrates all grains. And each grain 
begins to burn from the inside as well as the out— with an ever 
increasing burning surface as the speed of the charge accelerates 
up the barrel. The impulse beginning at the breach, you get 
high velocity without the kick. And the velocity thus attained 
gives best results in penetration. 





Dead Shot is the only porous grained powder—made so 
by a special, exclusive process. 


All dealers carry Dead Shot loads in stock. 


American Powder Mills 
BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Dead Shot 


MOmaAEesS 


Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. Pat. oO 

































Send for Catalogue 


“HERE IT IS” The INFALLIBLE Ss at once. 


SINGLE TRIGGER as now made will 
never balk, double or break down, a 
thing the best gun makers of the 
world have tried to produce for over 
100 years, ac- 
complished 
only in the 
INFALLIBLE 
SINGLE 
TRIGGER. Price, fitted to 

your gun $15.00, 


Other patents applied for. 


NO DOUBLE GUN COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 






















Gaston 





| LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa, Special, $25.00 | 
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3 IN ONE 
FREE 





To get 3 oz. of “3-in-One” 
oil free buy a new size 50c 
bottle. It contains 8 oz. or 
8 times as much as the dime 
bottle! Saves you money 
just the same as “3-in-One’”’ 
saves your gun! The first, 
the best, the only gun oil 
that lubricates, cleans, 
polishes and prevents rust 
all at once. Makes maga- 
zine—trigger—shell extractor 
—hammer—break joints 
work without fault or falter. 
Cleans barrels inside and out. 
Removes burnt powder resi- 
due. Won’t gum—dry out— 
or collect dust. Contains no 
acid. Recommended and 
USED by al) famous gun 
manufacturers. 

Send for FREE liberal 
sample and ‘“3-in-One” 
Dictionary. FREE LI- 
BRARY SLIP given with 
each bottle. 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL CO. 


152 NEW STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















OU carry a gun to the 
bank, of course—but will 
it work? 


Excepting the Iver Johnson, all revolvers have 
flat springs, and sooner or later a flat spring quits 
—breaks down—at the point where the tension 
concentrates. There isn’t a flat spring in an Iver 
Johnson—unbreakable, permanent tension wire 
springs (as used in U. S. army rifles) being sub- 
stituted. The speed and certainty of action of an 


IVER JOHNSON 
sitet ve REVOLVER 


can not be duplicated in revolvers of double the price, 
Another point — you safeguard the money, but how 
about your own safety? Remember that the Iver 
ohnson is the only revolver that is absolutely safe 
You can drop it, throw it about or 


66 9 
Hammer the Hammer’ 
with impunity. Regular model, $6.00, 
To prevent substitution of obsolete models 
and limit sale to proper persons, distribution 
is confined to resident dealers, licensed 
under our patents, Mail-order 
houses are not licensed, 


IVER JOHNSON'S 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 











The LATEST and GREATEST 
_ Improvement In Shot-Gun Shells 


6 he STEEL in Peters 1911 Shells—aspecial grade 

made for this purpose—is placed in the head, 
where it belongs and where it must be to afford protection 
: to the shooter. 

Harvey Dixon, winner of the 1911 Grand American Handicap—99 out of 
100 from 20 yards—used PETERS STEEL REINFORCED SHELLS. 
This great improvement—more than ever makes Peters Shells superior to others, 
. Ask your dealer for the shells that have “steel where steel belongs.” 

Should he not happen to have them, he will get them at your request. 
Don’t accepta substitute, for you cannot afford to miss trying these shells, 
Send for ug are | booklet. describing Peters Steel Reinforced 
hells and * andy Book,”’ with 1911 Game Laws 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 835, First National Bank Bldg., _ Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 




















Shoot a 
SAUER 
GUN 


12, 16 or 
20 Gauge 


with and without Automatic Ejectors. Made by one of the oldest and 
best makers in the world. For Shooting, balance and workmanship 
they are unsurpassed. 


Prices $60 to $1000 


Described in our 320 page Gun and Sporting Goods Catalogue (mailed 
free). Send for our list of Odd and Second Hand Guns, decided bar- 
gains are quoted in it. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302 & 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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MUNITION AMMUNITION 


— Whoopee for 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


‘47 ES, my son, I'm just back from a little bird party with THE BLACK SHELLS. 
Take it from me, they get the duck. Didn't miss one that I got a skin-o’- 
my-teeth chance at. You know the snipe that flies like a teetering corkscrew? 
Well, in-front of THE BLACK SHELLS he flies on the level—the dead level. 
There’s truth in that joke, my son. 

“Quick? What's that, are they guick? Say, son, I have been using other shells—them like 
mother used to make: You pull the trigger, then run around to the muzzle to catch the shot, and 
throw ‘em at birdie. 

‘“‘Are they quick? Say, only last Fall I had the other kind. Shot at a grouse. The ‘bang’ 
waked him up and scared him so that he circled around a tree too fast and shot out just in time to 
bump into the charge and get stunned. I picked him up and wrung his neck before he come to. 

“Are they quick? That’s what I’m seekin’ to make get to you. What I just spieled about the 
other kind ain’t cross-my-heart, sure-nuff gospel; but THE BLACK SHELLS make you think that 
your previous and heretofore shootin’ has been about as lightnin’-like as rollin’ marbles. 

‘The makers talk a lot about their Non-Mercuric Primer and their big Flash-Passage. P’raps 
them’s what does it and p’raps it ain’t. What I know is—they get the duck. 

*’N say, my son, when you hang your old fowlin’-piece in the crook o’ your arm, you be blamed 
sure that your pocket is bulgin’ with THE BLACK SHELLS, Then you'll get the duck.” 


})) US.SCARTRIDGE CO 


Dept. K, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


Send for booklet, free, giving valuable information about modern improvements in shell making 
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Muzzle Velocity is what Counts 


Give more thought to your ammunition and you’ll come home 
with a fuller game bag. The initial explosion of the powder is not 


the important thing; it’s the manner in which it is followed up that’s 
vital, 


In the ordinary ‘‘quick explosion’’ powders all the force is exerted 
at the start. And right here lies the superiority of the progressive 
combustion powders used in 






























(37% MADE 


AMMUNITION BY A TRUST 


Robin Hood smokeless powders do not really explode; they burn, and 
produce an ever-increasing velocity from breach to muzzle—the maxi- 
mum speed as the load leaves the gun. That’s why Robin Hood 
|-mghoots quicker @nd kills further. 













wit, No wonder the ‘‘quick explosion’’ kinds kick—and no wonder 
é Robin Hood Ammunition reduces the recoil to a minimum. 


You can get Robin Hood shot shells and metallic cart- 
ridges from your dealer; and be sure to send for our cata- 
logue, full of interesting information for gunners. 


=""ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY 
D Street, Swanton, Vt. 










SCOTCH STYLE | Price 50 cents 
CALABASH PIPES | esch or 3 for 


I will send, as long as they last, my 25c Book | 
| Why kill yourself by smoking a strong | $1.00, postpaid 


Strong Arms 


For {Oc in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with twenty full page halftone cuts, show- 
ing exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, | 
and gain great strengh in your shoulders, arms 
and hands, without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 





pipe? You can get a Scotch Cala- | 
bash that absorbs all nicotine and | 
poisons and ensures a cool, sweet 
smoke. Money back if you are no, 
satished. 

THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
249 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 





Stamps 
taken 











1261 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., New York 













CALIBRES : 
7M/Mand 8 M/M 
Velocity 2,920 ft. sec. 2,882 ft. sec. Energy 2,632 ft. lbs. 2,823 ft. Ibs 

are unequalled for accuracy, range and 


Genuine Mauser Sporting Rifles finish. Latest model. Shooting the 


new pointed (Spitzer) bullet. 





e e Adopted by Seven HAENEL MANNLICHER AND 
Luger Automatic Pistols “ive:hen: MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
Ask your dealer or write H. TAUSCHER, 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








825.00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
So 50 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, iw York 
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LEFEVER 
SINGLE TRIGGER 




















Can be fired right first 
or left first as desired. 


Can be fitted to any LE- 
FEVER gun, old or new. 
It absolutely cannot be 
doubled or balked. Less 
pieces than any single 
trigger made, 


We absolutely guarantee 
our single trigger to be 
perfection itself. 

















Senc at once for a folder fully describing the single trig- 
ger fo. which the whole shooting world has been waiting. 


Lefever-Arms Co., mai Steet, Syracuse, N.Y. 














MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


wm | |Maxim Silencer 


Built in high grade caly. Pleased to send catalogue. | | 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 

















Specify Silencer Equipment on Your New Rifle 


Checks the muzzle blast, preventing report noise and recoil. 
Wonderful aid to marksmanship. Makes rifle practice possi- 
ble anywhere. Attaches to any rifle. Write make, model and 
calibre of your rifle (giving dealer's name). We will tell you 


HORSE POWER =O what Silencer you need, price, etc. 
1,2 &3 Cylinders,3 to36H.P. ° ° ° 
Write for complete catalog—tells all about how these high grade motors are Maxim Silent Firearms Co, 


built in the Zargest plant in the world devoted exclusively to the man- p 
eee ee eer eee Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 














1911 BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 1911 


A carbide gas Headlight that is worn on the 
head and will burn 8 hours. Show an object 
for 200 yards. May be darkened at will. No 
danger of fire as flame is protected with a 
Lens. May be had in Four Styles and Three 
of each Style. Just the Lamp for Trapper, 
Hunter, Camper, ete. 


Base and Burner may be removed to be used as a Table Lamp. 
Single Double ot 





Style 1. Plain Candle Flame Burner . ‘ . . ° $5.00 $6.00 6.50 
Style 2. For Adjustable Candle Flame Burner ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° $ .50 extra 
Style 3. For Adjustable Flat Flame Burner ° ° ° ° ° 1.00 © 
Style 4. For Adjustable Flat Flame Burner and Self L ighte ro. ° 2.00 





Send for Catalogue. May be had from all dealers in Senitonn' Goods 
or direct on receipt of price prepaid. 


Lamp Adjusted R F, KRUSCHKE 402 W. Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 
iS PERFECT 


fener hms G 











r - . “ES ae CHESAPEAKE F OLDING DECOYS 





MOUNT BIRDS AND ANIMALS: Birds, Ducks, #2 SS Manufacturedby 
We can teach you the fascinating Geese, Swan. <==" gS! yee on ° i: _ 
and profitable Art of Taxidermy at They are light = ane. d. 
home by mail. _ Success guaranteed. and alright. See 
Send for FREE lesson, also taxider- Von Lengerke W Antoine. Chicago. Wenen — 


my book and interesting literature 












Filton, KY. ji. 





fat PT ae ene -_ animals all 
eta 7 ” wonanca scwoot oF TWUIDERMY, GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
ept. 20 


Onsha, Heb. ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 


























The Texas Ranger Rifle Cleaning Rod 
with swivel swab holder solves the question of clean- 
ing your rifle thoroughly. Used and recommended 
by the best rifle shots in America. Ask your dealer. 
Prices: jointed, .22 cal., 50c each; .25 to .38 cal., 75c¢ 
each. One-piece rods, "22 cal., 25c. 


If your dealer hasn't got it, we can mail you the ~ ’ 
jointed rods at the above prices. | 
CULLUM & BOREN COMPANY - + DALLAS, TEXAS 


























THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


we, Putman Boots. 


“Standard Goon like a glove avd fit allover. 









We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers @c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”.’ Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins, Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure 
and delivered in the U, S., Canada or BS&exico fOriersesscssssssseseee $8 00 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 119 FIFTH ST., N.E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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cut oF THE “HANLON” THE “HANLON” TENT STOVE PIPE RING IN OPERATION, ALSO BEING USED FOR 
TENT STOVE PIPE RING WINDOW AND VENTILATOR 
"'T MUTILATE YOUR TENT 
DON J ad ) UR ¢ 
: 7 T™* EY » «@ y +” a. > 
: FIRE _ PROOF BUY THE HANLON WATER _ PROOI 
: Rip seam where you wish pipe to pass through tent, and insert the ‘‘Hanlon”’ in a jiffy. Can move stove to any 
part of tent by taki ng out the “Hanlon,”’ sew up the rip, place the ‘Hanlon’ in rip in seam in any part 
desired. Put it into seam in end or side of tent drop small glass and screen between plates, and you have a window, 
remove the glass and you have a ventilator. Does not wear the tent. Has been in use for two years with 
perfect satisfaction. Ask your dealer. If he does not handle them, send us $1.00 and we will send, prepaid, 
' to any part of United States. When ordering state size. Made with 5-inch and 6-inch openings. Dealers, 
write for special prices in quantities. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. F. P. CANFIELD CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 
| 
- It will be the best investment in 
: smoking tobacco you ever made, 
. 
; | Royal Flush Mixture 
- | is the tobacco you have been longing for. Carefully 
4 | blended— Pure, delicious and cool. 
; sens : | If your dealer will not supply you 
? WHO 2 t EXTRAORDINARY send his name and 25 cents for large 
i saihiasr auc inten ete tas Sida cana a sir of our Sportemet’s Klasecn on can. Send today and ask for FREE booklet ** How to Smoke 
30 days’ free trial—no conditions attached to this offer Your name on a | a Pi pe. 
postal card is all we ask | . , a . 
DON’T buy field classes or binoculars without at least hearing what we 1%, 02. 25c.; 3% oz. Soc.; 4 Ib. $1.00; 1 Ib. $2 00 prepaid. 
have to say on the subject 
. . 
The F.W. KING OPTICAL, CO., Cleveland, Ohio E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 188 Madison St., Chicago 
Manufacturing, Wholesale and importing 











. | OUTFITTERS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND HUNTERS 


LIGHT WEIGHT WATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS. ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 


rae 








OUTING CANOES 
en A BERCROMBIE’S PSHING 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago Agents. 
+ Davip T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 311 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AGENTS, NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., SAFARI OUTFITTERS, NATROBI, B. E. AFRICA 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE F PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 





We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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ame OiShts That Never Fail 


The “Flexible” rear sight does not lock up but is held by a double acting spring. Sight 
yields when struck and automatically flies back to correct place. Cannot be injured by blows 
or shocks and is always ready for accurate shooting. 


MARBLES Flexible Rear Sight 4 


can be locked down at will and instantly ASK YOUR DEALER. Sample Nitro- oy 
raised when wanted. Jamb nut at bottom Solvent Oil for his name. Send for catalog 
securely holds elevation sleeve and keeps of Marble’s 60 Outing Specialties; also art 
disc stem always rigid and in alignment. folder picturing uses of MARBLES GAME-GETTER 
With Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight you GUN. Upper barrel shoots .22; lower .44, shot 
“Improved »9 havea sight that will never fail you. or ball. 
Front Sight MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. Successor to Marble Safety Axe Co, 














Carborundum 


orts: |°| Sharpening Stones 


ITY are For the Sportsman— 


in cloth- | | mean sharp, well con- 
-It is these | | | ditioned axes, knives, 
















ith natty ap — fish hooks, gaffs, etc. 
. pearance and comfortable fit, No.113-I. The 
that haue made our famous line et Conbiedion 
Of MACKINAW CLOTHING the approu- Stone—in Pigskin case 
ed garments for sportsmen and for attaching $1 00 
sportswomen the country ouer. tobelt . ’ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT FREE No. 604. Sip aoe 


ON REQUEST. Senda postal for itW0W” for fib hooks, 3 c. Round Stone No. 113-l. 


allLe gaffs, etc. . 
. 3 
pra rDwase cs? i Write for the true 
118 &120.W- SUPERIOR ST. story of “How The 
= £.\ DULUTH-MI! NN. Doctor Got His Bull 
ee f (3 Moose”—It’s free. Slip No. 80-1. 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





























You want the best gun for ‘** THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ’”’ 


the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 


Davis Guns, 


will meet your 
requirements. 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS —— 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A, 
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MENZ “EASE’’—the Hunting Boot that fits like a glove, 
queues always comfortable on an all day's tramp, 
and as honest and reliable as a boot can be made. The uppers 
are unlined and cut from Menz “Ease” Special Elk. It's as 
soft as glove leather, like velvet on the inside, unusually tough 
and strong and seat 

never gets hard. 


















CATALOG K 


describes other heights, 
also the famous 
“American B > 
for ““Boy Scouts "’ The 
name always on 


yellow label. 








12-inch Boot, 
Goodyear sewed 
double sole. 
16-inch—$8.00 
18-inch—$8.50 





If your dealer doesn’t 
onl the genuine 

Menz ‘“‘Ease”’ an 
**American Boy,” we will ac- 
cept your order, ship direct from the 
factory, prepay delivery charges, and guar- 
antee satisfaction or money refunded. 





Boston 
CF tae XS) 
Pte Sipe 
The Most 
Comfortable 


Men’s Garter 


Made 


High type of pad 
touches the leg. 


PAD 
TYPE 


Fits smoothly—-stays in plaje—ret 
hold until you release it. 
Durability assured by superjor quality 
materials and workmanship. 


On sale wherever there are @god stores. 
Sample pair postpaid on rece#t of price. 














Menzies Shoe Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 
_ = Se re 
< Pa ery 
; a we 
RS y e 





Good Gloves Help You 
Have Good Sport 


Many a good shot has been spoiled by a clumsy glove. Many 
a vacation in the wilds has been marred by a pair of cold, clumsy 
gloves. Here's a glove that isideal for hunting, motoring, camp- 
ing, fishing, golfing, roughing it—in fact, all kinds of outdoor 
sport. It isso soft and flexible that it gives you unusual finger 
freedom, It fits like a dress glove and is neat and handsome. 
Back of the fit and fitness there is wonderful wear and protection. 
Protection against rain, wind and cold. When soiled these gloves 
are washable. They hever get stiff and hard. Wear like iron. 
Unlined, or your choice of many warm linings. 


GRINNELL GLOVES 


insure comfortable hands. See them at your deaier’s. I? he 
will not supply yon, we'll send pair on approval, postpaid, on 
receipt of price **Reindeere” $1.75, Indian Tan Colt #2.00, Black 
or Gray Coltskin $2.25, Silk Lined 82.00 to 82.50, with seamless knit 
linings, #2.25 to Mention style, size and dealer’s name. Money 
Samples of leather and elegant catalog on 







back if not satisf 
request. 








MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 
109 Broad Street, Grinnell, ia. 


























A GENTLEMAN returning from riding noticed his 
groom putting two blankets on his horse, and asked: 
“WHY DO YOU put that second blanket on the horse 
this hot weather?”” The man replied: “To prevent him 
from taking cold. The outer blanket absorbs the moisture, 
leaving the under blanket perfectly dry.” 

THE HARDERFOLD UNDERWEAR does for the 
man what the two blankets do for the horse—it is two- 
fold. and the only sanitary underwear manufactured. 

Wear HARDERFOLD HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 
and you have warmth without excessive heat. Two shirts 
are warmer than one of the material but double in 
thickness. The warmth is due to the 
layer of air between the two thicknesses. 

HARDERFOLD is warmer than the heavier wool un- 
derwear, yet is comp iratively light. 

THE HARDERFOLD goods are made in three weights: 
B—SPRING AND AUTUMN 
C—WINTER WEIGHT 
D—EXTRA HEAVY Send for Catalogue. 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


174 River Street TROY, N. Y. 


same 
non-conducting 
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. 
Let Us Tan Your Hide 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
er dress them into buckskin glove leather. Sear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 
tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, 
odorless, moth-proof and made up into rugs, gloves, 
caps, men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
ot fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
577 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 




















1911 
"06 
Gov. = 


TRY THIS COMBINATION 
Rifle shooters know how expensive it has been to shoot modern high- 
power sporting or military rifles Here's a bullet absolutely accurate, 


practical, and low cost, not only for high-power ritles but all others, also 
revolvers and pistols, You can make 500 for $1.00; bullets are cast same 
as ordinary lead bullet, no skill required, will increase the killing power of 
any automatic arm 50 per cent 

Watson Wire Wound Bullets wil! preserve your rifle; leading un- 
known. Will not wear out the rifling like steel jacketed bullets, Retains 
full energy; gives higher velocity with same powder charge, can be lubri 
cated, smashing and killing power equaled by no other bullet. It will pay 
ye » investigate Full information for smokeless powder loads tor any 





rifle or pistol furnished with mould. 
Mould and Mandrel, })st-paid for any calibre rifle, revolver, or pistol 
ig 






6.00. 
Sample bullet sent to any one interested for two-cent stamp to 
*, Write for information, 

















INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 

MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 

Men's, sizes 6-Il- , + + at $2.75 

Ladies’ or Boy's, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 

in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior asa hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 
METZ & SCHLOERB 

No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 
























The Newest Book 
on Dry Fly Fishing 


‘‘MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRY FLY” 
By 
F. M. HALFORD OF ENGLAND 


Tells all an angler would know concerning a 
sport that has been popularized in England and 
is coming so in America. 

The book is a complete and practical treatise 
of the subject by the man who is looked upon 
as the dean. It contains many illustrations, in 
cluding reproductions of the complete series (33) 
of artificial flies. 

Mr. Halford’s works are used as a basis for 
the series of dry fly articles now running in 
this magazine. 

Regular edition—$5.00 net. 

The de luxe edition, 2 volumes, containing a 
whole series of real detachable flies. 

Limited—only 35 copies for sale in America— 
$50.00 net. 


Prospectus on application. 


Either edition sent prepaid on receipt of price 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 
31 W. 23rd Street, New York City 


HE. NELSON'QUTDOOR 
SPORTSMENS VEST 


1) Absolutely wind-proof—warmer than any 
sweater—light (weighs only 146 lbs.)—sleeves 
of finest Mocha leather (soft as silk—and 
will not stiffen from wetting) and body full- 
lined with same. Made up with two extra large 
lower pockets and one narrow, deep pocket up- 
per left side; large cuffs—and fits snug at neck 
and wrists. The ideal garment for automo- 
biling, motor boating, canoeing, hunting, 
fishing, camping, riding, driving, golfing, 
or any outdoor work or sport. 
English Corduroy (brown) + $8.00 
Whipcord (dead grass color) - $6.00 
=- (With storm collar, 81.00 extra). Write for circulars 
and sample materials—or order vest, stating size. Satisfaction guaran~- 
teed or money refunded. |. A. NELSON MFG. CO.,.301 Main St., LaCrosse, Wis. 
Look for the name ‘*NELSON’’—stamped in every vest. 

















































FOR YOU 


and others interested in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


our 


1911-12 CATALOGUE 


is ready. Send us ten cents in stamps or coin and we 
will mail it to you to-day. 

Developing and Printing is OUR specialty 
HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 
Specialists in Things Photographic 
3114 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Positive 
suit made. 
Comfdi & Be : Mat cut large and roomy for free action; full lined 


with he ll. wookdl: dining of oiled silk-like sheeting; 6} inch 
ulster rca she and gal pockets. flannel 






































lined, to warm the hands. ’ large, full lined PRICES 

with heavy flanneLgand extrag#ed intgflimng under double Coats. .:.......-..$10.00 

front and dt clumsy or Purdg#i<ome. en . 6.00 
ecause de’ from the tamous Duxbak Cap... 1.25 


Satjsfa 
Crag by the oiled interlining, the 
Com ely wind, weather and water- proof under any 
and all condiffns. The Pants will stand more rain than any 
similiar garments and the water will never go through at 
double seat or knee. 

Cap, our regular Havelock, worn by sportsmen for years. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction. 


Puxba 


TRADE MARK 

CRAVENETTE HUNTING CLOTHES 

Shed water like a duck’s back. Proven best by seven 
years’ test. For men, a full line of Coats, Jackets, Pants, 
Leggins, Hats and Caps, etc. For women, Jackets, Plain and 
Divided Skirts, Bloomers, Leggins, etc. Ask at your dealers 
or send for our illustrated Catalog with samples of material, 
"measurement blank, ete. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON 


2 HICKORY STREET - - UTICA, NEW YORK: 

















The Bass Moccasin Cruiser 


Light, flexible and durable. The best foot-wear 
for fall hunting. 


CATALOG E. DESCRIBES OUR MOCCASINS 
AND HUNTING SHOES. SENT ON REQUEST. 


G.H. BASS & CO. Wilton, Maine 
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FALL HUNTING TRIP 


Take Along a Stopple 


POCKET K 


Economical ‘ 
Nutritious 
Refreshing 








(IMPORTED) 


‘ 














|| KNORR’'s 
| Rg Consomme Cubes 

. —_ ™ 

L.  =>)\\The Cup that Cheers” 


Sy, 5 
es 
Se 








Cooks Complete Meal 
for 4 Persons 






















One cube sufficient for a liberal cup of 












This kit consists of folding broiler rack with delicious, satisfying Consomme. 

legs to thrust in ground; two frying pans with | Just the right flavor. 

detachable handles (these fit together and form ¢ . ‘ 

roasting pan), one large vessel for boiling liquids Ready for use in a minnte. 

or stewing and two drinking cups with detachable If your grocer cannot supply them please send his address to 
hindles. All articles nest and fit in outer vessel. 

May be easily carried in pocket. Made of best Meyer & Lange New York 
materials. Size 2x 4!¢x8'%4 inches. Weight 31 

ounces. Unexcelled for hunters, campers, canoe — ———— 
















ists, automobilists, ete. Price $2.50 at your deal- 
ers. If your dealer does not carry them send us 
money order for $2.50 and we will ship direct. 
Order to-day. 


STOPPLE KOOK-KIT CO. 
ALMA, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Official Mess Kit for Boy 
Scouts of America, 











BS 5 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 





d 


dozs, 
Opens with foot Sold direct. G t 
vo Li . k us uy 


Litter, No Odor. use It 








Defeats the plans of the ty 


its and rats making 


Sets 
Deep in 
the 
Ground 


Nine 5 sin practical 


Send for reular 







































head this list offirearmexperts. The others are Stewart Edward White, Lieut. Whelan, U 








Special ‘Show You” Offer of Three Months for 25 Cents 


Nothing like these articles has ever{before appeared. Nowhere, unless through personal 
friendship with these experts, can you get such real pointers on marksmanship and on the 
merits and faults of various firearms. These articles are different. They are rare. They 
are not the superficial average write-up at all, but real inside pointers that will make 

any man a better shot. Tointroduce you to\The Outer’s Book with its unique Gun 
Department, its outdoor ginger, its graphic photographs, live outdoor stories and 






special September Hunting Number, for 25c—regular year’s subscription $1.50. 
You'd give 25c any time to know why you miss some of the points you do miss, and how not to 
missthem. 25c for this special offer, will save you a dollar's worth of wasted cartridges, 
and perhaps save you from missing the chance of a lifetime to get a famous bag. Send 25c 
today, with the coupon on the right, for three numbers. If you are not satisfied, we 
will return your quarter, with no hard feelings about iteither. Why not today? 









Please send 





Name 


pays t 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mir., 33 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


a ee —— ee eee nen = 


Let The Gun Experts Teach 


You From Its Pages. Every trade has its 


a : tricks, every sport its 
inks”. Expert accuracy with rifle, pistol orshotgun, demands that 
you know how”. Mere practice by yourself doesnot take you far toward 

expert efficiency. A little direction, a few suggestions, from some past-master 
to put you wise to the tricks and “kinks” of shooting, works wonders for your 
marksmanship—such as gives you new success and greater zest for sport. The 
secrets of expert shooting are surprisingly little known. That is why, at great expense, 


The Outer’s Book Has Cornered the Gun Talent of the World 


The world-recognized gunnery experts are contributors to our gun department. We are care- 
ful to have them write along practical lines—rattling good stuff that puts you next tothe “how” 
of shooting, full of the “kinks” and tricks by which the experts perform their wonders of shooting, 
all of which you can apply in your own sport at target, or in the woods and fields. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Topperwein, the world’s champion shots, who write for The Outer’s Book exclusively, 
Bh. 

Charles Newton, Ashley A. Haines, E. C. Crossman, Pascal DeAngelis, A. Lowdermilk, Horace 
Kephart, Charles Askins, L. A. Danse, Maurice H. Decker, Paul B. Jenkins and Robert A. Kane. 


interesting special articles, we willsend you three months, beginning with the 25 Cents 


cents enclosed The Outer’s 
Book for 3 months. 




































F. S. 10-11 
3 / 
Months 







me, for 25 










THE OUTER’S BOOK 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Address. 
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UPON THE STRONG WINGS 


of Quality and Purity over fifty years ago ‘‘The Old Reliahble’’ 
Eee ee 

mounted to the top of the world’s bottled beers and never ending fidelity to 

Quality and Purity has kept it at the top—its mildness and exquisite taste also 


helped to build its popularity. 
Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Solution 
for the 
Christmas 


Problem 


There is nothing a 
sportsman will so 
appreciate as a 
West End Gun 
Cabinet, a_ place 
where hecan put his 
whole outfit—guns 
and ammunition, 
rods and tackle, 
clothing, footwear, 
c., lock it, and it 
is not only safe 
from meddling 
hands, but looks ° 
mighty nice as well. 


Let Us Send It On Approval 


We feel so sure our cabinet will more than 
satisfy you that we will send it on 30 days trial 
and if you don’t like it—send it back and we’// 
pay the freight both ways. Send stamp for 
catalog of four designs. 


WEST END FURNITURE CO., Williamsport, Pa. 


Four Collars ) 
in One! 




































Here's a 
Sweater Coat with 
a big improved fea- 
ture—the ‘‘four-in- 
one” collar. 

You can convert the 
collar to four different 
positions, as illustrated, 
to meet all conditions of 
wind and weather. Knit 

ted of finest long-fibred yarn, in the famous 
Blauvelt French Stitch, known for its elasti- 
city, durability and unusual shape-holding 
qualities. 

















rt 
are made in all stitches, in a great variety of 
smart styles for men and women. Every gar- 
ment is full fashioned, or KNIT TO sHAPE, and 
HAND finished, which makes it prac- 
tically seamless. 

The buttonholes are hand-made and 
will not fray, tear out, or enlarge. The 
pockets are re-enforced and will not 
bulge or lose their shape. Your 
dealer can supply you if you ask 
him. Ifhe won't, order from us, 

Write for latest Style Book 
BLAUVELT KNITTING CO. 

10 Campbell Street 

Newark N. a. 














oT THE GEM PATENT BLOOD-PROOF 
HUNTING COAT 


Spacious Game Pocket abso- 


Waterproof and Mildewproof Your Tents 


WATERPROOFS wit h ou t 










iffeni " . lutely waterproof, blood- proof 
gg yk pile: Mood "a ' 
~~ = we Serre © clovhing, or spot or rot the coat 
—_ —_— s easily 3 ie 5 ta F . | 
= PRICE — owe _is easily applied without lecently clean till worn out. Bi- | In 
LIQUID neating. sected lining makes game pocket : B; 
— " reversible, cleanable, sanitary. 
Price Liquid Waterproofing Ingenious lifts throw load on , 
WATERPROOFING is Guaranteed. shoulders alone Arms free for 
pa One gallon covers about 100 “= Se 
Par ai “delete oe oice of desir abrics. 
FOR — fee t. If y — nearest Wesltiess Elegant finish 
TENTS AWNINGS.EC Seater cannot supply you, we Classy appearance. Durable con 
. : will. struction, Has every conceivable ' 





. e ° convenience Patent features 
double life of coat. It's “high 
In Y -gallon cans, 25c. Price Fireproofing Co. gun"’ with sportsmen. At dealers 
in I-gallon cans, 8c. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. . ig aan so gh gy Dhgpem 
n 5-gallon cans - ce st and 
«(per gal.), 75¢ ~~ adh gg = U. S. Patent 946910. Inside View samples of cloth—free. "4 
: ip AEN. » N.Y. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO.. 256 West Sth St., Dayton. Ohio 

















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


“PREMIER” MALLAKD _ U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Permanently Repairs EVERYTHING 


In camp, in the field, afloat ¥ 3 on the road, Ambroid, will fix you 
up in a few minutes! No heating. No pressure. ‘Waterproof, 


flexible, tough. Canoes, Tents, Shoes, Tinware, Fishing Rods. 











Spontect Size, 50 Cents (Postage 9 Cents Extra). Medium Size, 25 Cents t 
rv 4 Postage 5 Cents Extra). Sample Size, 10 Cents (Postage 3 Cents Extra) 
OF - | HEAT Oe AMBROID COMPANY Room 526 350 Broadway, New York City 
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C2 Sweater 
Satisfaction 


“Paqua-Knit” 











Pure Worsted 
Hunter’s Coat— 
direct from the 
mill or at your 


deal- x 7, 5 0 


er’s 


Sportsmen tell us this is the most comfortable, 
most satisfactory garment made for all-’found 
outdoor winter wear. 


All pure wool, heavy cardigan weave, soft, 
elastic, wear-resisting and shape-retaining. 
Adjustable collar may be buttoned = snugly 


around the neck or worn open at the throat. 
Large, reinforced “Stanley” pockets—Hand 
sewed buttonholes—pearl buttons. 
Direct from the Mill—Express prepaid 
High Collar $7.50; V-neck $5.00 
Guaranteed to be entirely satisfactory—exactly 
we'll refund 


what you want, or your money. 
Send check, money-order (or currency by reg. 
mail). 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE ON REQUEST. 
Pachaquack Knitting Mills, Valatie, N.Y. 





Here’s a detachable rowboat or hunting skiff motor 
that you can take along in @ canvas bag On your 
hunting trip. Clampit to the stern of any hired boat 
and you can go skimming over the water through 
marsh and weeds 8 miles an hour., Quiet, light, 
simple, compact—Nolseless under water 
exhaust. 


Fits any shape stern or 
bottom without alterations to 
boat. Absolutely guaranteed. 
EVINRUDE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 
Don’tgoonanauto orhunting 
trip without one. We make a 
a Special Hunting Skiff(with 
motor) seaworthy and easily 
transported. Write at 
once and get new illustrated 
catalog, description and low 
price of this marvelous little 
motor. Live agents wanted. 





















Fd 


ermei, prospect¢ rs 


tanned. 


comfort and durability. 
men and women. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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BAIT CASTING, No. 33 







The finest, lightest, and 
classiest bait caster on the 
market, four lengths. Large 






agate guides with an agate tip 
puton with a new drop shank, 
which allows the line to run 
absolutely free. Double-grip 
cork handle, detachable finger 
hook. All trimmings satin 
nickel. Rod is made of highest 
quality special “Bristol” clock 
spring steel, tempered in oil. 
Guaranteed three years, 

CATALOGUE, FREE, con- 
taining descriptions of 
“Bristol” fly casting, trolling, 
telescopic, and other popular 
rods. 

*“ A HONEYMOON” Oliver 
Kemp Calendar in 12 colors, 
17x30, for l5c. Ready Dec. Ist. 
Enclose name of your dealer. 


HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Horton St., _ Bristol, Conn, 


















































LINIMENT 


ust ABSORBINE,J FOR IT 


Sprains, Strains, Aches, Cuts, Bruises, and the 
innumerable accidents tnat are boundto happen 
Stops lameness and allays pain promptly. Anti 
septic, Cleansing, Healing and Strengthening 
Pleasant to use—fragrant and quickly absorbed 
into skin with no staining or any disagreeable 
features. Discutient and resolvent—removes 
soft bunches, such as Wens, Goitre, Weeping 
Sinews, Tumors, etc. Reduces Varicose Veins 
and Varicosi'ies anywhere, so that part is re- 
stored to normal strength and appearance. 

One ounce ABSORBINE, JR. toa pint of water or Witch Hazel 
makes an excellent general liniment for taking out soreness and 
restoring muscles to normal condition after severe exercise. Pre- 
vents next day lameness and stiffness, A precious boon to 
athletes and sportsmen. Fine after shaving $1.00 and $2.00 
per bottle at druggists or delivered. Book ** Evidence” free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
422 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 














Boots 


sold under a real guarantee. 
and engineers. 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
Uppers of durable “Moose” 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
Made to measure for 


Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalog 
No. 35, or for Golf Shoe Catalog No. 36 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St. 
New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie 







For hunters, fish- 
Water- 


Calf; 


Fourth St. 
Jamestown, N. Y- 


Co., 311 Broadway 
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| “THE BEST MANS | | | 
MAGAZINE” 
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she rocky road. of life. 


is smoothe vy Velvet. 














“Velvet” to the pipe is like money to the miser. i 
Fill your pipe once with this much talked about : 
tobacco and see how you come out! It’s the P | 
famous Burley leaf—and a special selection at 

that — and aged two years--not two months! 

The re ult is rare mellowness—entire absence of 

the harshness that bites—nothing but smooth 

smoke for you from morning to night. Haven't ; 

you been looking for ‘Velvet’? 10c at all dealers. | 4 
ee re ae ae SPAULDING & MERRICI | 
jue sent only On United Cateage, 5. yf 
States. 
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kits the ligure Befectly -Worit Shrink & 
Always Springs Back 10 Shape 
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Made in fine Egyptian 
arious colors. All weights 





i WRIGHT'S 
SPRING NEEDLE 

; TRADE MARK 

RIBBED UNDERWEAR 











U NDERWEAR is a necessity — but Wright’s Spring- 
/ Needle Ribbed Un 

price of a necessity — $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 for shirts or 
drawers; $1.50 to $4.00 for union suits; at all dealers. 


WRIGHTS Sering Nexste YI) ae 
| ||| Ribbed UNDERWEAR tet) 


is a wonderfully e/astic fabric, permanently springy. Fits 
any figure perfectly, and keeps its shape under the hard- 
est usage. Very durable. The Non- Stretching Neck 
(pat. applied for) ensures neck will alw ays hug snug 


send us his name > and we'll sec you are meal ed 


Write for booklet showing samples of different fabrics. 


derwear is a /wxury at the moderate 





cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, in 
for all seasons. If not at your dealer's, 














Wright's Health Underwear Co. M 























Ma of the famous Wright's Health 
- underwear (all- wool, fleece-lined), and 
ight's Spring Ne 4 Ribbed Underwear 


























Made in both two-piece garments and 
union suits. 

















HUUALONOAAOOOUAAAL TANNA 














64 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK | f 
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GOING HUNTING? 


Makes no difference whether you hunt Sheep in the Rockies, 
Deer in Maine, Moose in New Brunswick or Caribou in 
Newfoundland. Your outfit will not be complete unless 
you have a pair of our modern 


FIELD OR PRISM GLASSES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 








ARR I we ae 





We guarantee adi vertising 0} 



















por the early morning’s hunting. Take your gun and run out to 
any hunting ground within twenty-five or thirty miles returning in 
time for the day’s werk. You can do this if you ride a 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLE 


Use it in your business and for pleasure. 

This machine holds the world’s economy record and 
will travel 10 miles for a cent. Nearly one-third of all 
the metorcycles sold in America are Harley-Davidsons. 
The Stock Harley-Davidson has proven its merit by win- 
ning more hill climbs, endurance contests and races than 
any other motorcycle made. Send for booklet. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
= 962 L. St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








on this and “opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND “STREAM 
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bi “Viel lass 
You Will Sleep Like a Baby and Rest Out Thoroughly on 
“White Swan” Camp Mattress 










You lose half the enjoyment and half the benefit of your weeks 
in the wilds if you do not get refreshing sleep. To get up un- 
freshed, with every joint stiff and every muscle cramped and tired, 
is a hardship that dulls the enjoyment for the most enthusiastic 
and uncomplaining camper—a hardship that we help you end 


You can rest in thorough comfo 


rt and awake refreshed in every 


muscle by taking to camp our 
It is soft and restful. Covered with heavily waterproof duck, 


bottom and sides. 


hite Swan” Camp Mattress. 


Can be rolled into compact bundle and carried 


in automobile, launch, yacht, prairie schooner, or on your back. 


Let Us Send You a “White Swan’’ Camp Mattress, Prepaid 

Spend your camping nights in comfort on a ““White Swan”? Camp Mattress. They are not yet to be 
found generally with dealers. so to lose no time send us your order direct. Every mattress 
is fully guaranteed. Unless completely satisfied, we'll refund your 



















Rolls up 
into a Small Bundle. 





money. Here are our prices: 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 6 in. long (25 lbs.) $25.00, express prepaid. 
3 ft. pi ie - (22 Ibs.) 24.00, “ ‘ 
2ft.6in. ‘“* - ys (19lbs.) 23.00, “ = 
2 ft. = - - (16 lbs.) 22.00, “ ” 


We can make instant shipment. Decide what size mattress you want and order 
today. Descriptive folder and sample of duck covering on request. 


Tom B. Burnett Co., Dept. C, Dallas, Tex. 
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THE HONE DOES IT 


The D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all makes of 
safety blades on a stone hone, finishes on a leather strop 
like the barber. At all Dealers. Price, $3.00 


Complete, prepaid 
Send for catalog 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO. 
Brockton, Mass. 














Abbey & Imbrie 
Srshing, Treble Hat. 
34. Satan 


18 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
Send for 176 page Catalog * F”’ Established 1820 






























DON’T YOU KNOW that WE 
MR. FISHERMAN or HUNTER: MAKE the BEST BOATS on 
earth for YOU. They are NOISELESS IN THE WEEDS. PROPEL EASIEST. Are 
SAFEST and most DURABLE. CAN’T SINK. Will OUTLAST and OUTCARRY 
wood or steel boats. GALVANIZED and TEMPERED STEEL FRAME. BEST CAN 


a= m= VAS BODY. Set up inten minutes. Foids compactly. Checks as baggage. Your 
& no pactl 
gel foul eee ‘ Mae Dealer has it, or send for Folder “K” 

P - 


om “s a LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“TA Sere, SHR 

















OMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman 
Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks 
Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 


The lightest and easiest boot on the market. 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 






Made 


Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog ““F””’ 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Mapufacturers 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 
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Wherever quality gathers — 


White. Ro ck 


“THE ome '-7 we TABLE WAT. 


7G = 10) 85 BD) 
DELIGHT 


The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparing it. 


Accept no Substitute. 


After Shaving is Matha cen ss 
9 BORATED oy 4 all good dealers. : 
Use MENNEN > vaarvae 
Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber Vcc Ato , = G.F.HEUBLEIN 

os italso. It is antiseptic — ~ e 4 & BRO. 

will assist in preventing many o} a 

the skin a often scumeeanal tines 

Sold everywhere or mailed for25c. Hartford 
"Rape mae Sample box for 4c. stamp. seo orks 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. a 





WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Cxurcuitt’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 
Exhausted 
or 
Debilitated 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
known to medical science tor restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of theailment. Our remedies 
are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 
free samples 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
‘or Neurasthe The yhosp our s.—Dr. JAY G. ROBERTS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: °** saan Brn pmie sngets eth “4 bai yop oy pe ote i» on ae L. PITKIN, NEW YORK. Nitti 
I have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Food by my Physician's order. It has so greatly bevefited 
me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise. —Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New York 
I don’t think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pill.—B. R., Princeton, Mls, 
I find your remedies excellent.—Assistant Attorney General, N. D. 


Send for free treatise Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Bidg., N. Y. Est - 50 years. 


eccurely sealed. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page , provided you you “mention FIELD D AND STREAM 
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WHERE. TO GO DIRECTORY 























Sporting and Vacation Places 


hotels, camps and guides. 


Camping Trips, 


Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 
For our readers, who are planning Fall Vacation, Fishing, Hunting or || 
we recommend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. | 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM ~ 














If You Want a Moose or Caribou 


send us a Night Letter, stating number in your party, 
length of time, exact date of vacation, and in twenty- 
four hours we'll place you in one of twenty-four 
different countries where you will be sure of your 
shots and the accommodation will be standardized. 
Everything provided, two or more, $8.00 per day; 
transportation and License. October specialty—par- 
tridge, woodduck, brant, ducks, geese shooting. 
Cost per Gun, Four Dollars a day, including guide, 
team, board, boats, sinkbox, etc. Trips one to four 
days from New York, two to five days from Buffalo, 
etc. 








DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 
Secretary Provincial Guides Association 
BOX 279 ST. JOHN, N. B., CANADA 














BIG GAME HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
Sportsmen, are you interested in big game hunting? If you are, 
our string of hunting camps tor Moose, Caribou and Deer will 
make it still more interesting for you. Write for our booklet 
telling about our six camps in the finest hunting country in 
Northern New Brunswick We have also recently made new 
arrangements and can now conduct parties to some of the best 
Trout waters in the Province. 

IMHOFF BROTHERS HUNTING CAMPS 
Bathurst Village NEW BRUNSWICK 














SPORTSMEN 


If you are ais 1 hunting trip this fall, for 
big game, wri for particulars ot my hunting 
grounds on the "headwaters of the Tobique River. 
Moose, Caribou, Deer and Grouse plentiful. Lots 
of game, good camps, good guides. 

PERCY B. FALDING, 
Perth, Victoria Co., New Brunswick 








* 








Sportsmen 


If you want the best of deer and moose hunting this fall 
come to Fairview Camps. 

Twelve miles from Patten, Maine. My outlying camps are 
situated in the best deer and moose country in the state. 

For circular and information, write to 


EDWIN F. FOWLER, Prop. Patten, Maine 











TROUT 


First Debsconeag Lake 
Pond, Mt. Katahdin. 
g and fishing territory and game is plentiful in this region 
licenses, outfits, daily mail. Camps open entire year 
modation for ladies. Highest New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
references, 


HERBERT M. HOWES 


TOGUE 
DEER 


Best of hunting and fishing from accessible camps 





MOOSE 


Main camps on 
Outlying camps on Rainbow Lake, Hurd 
These camps cover an unequalled range of hunt- 
Guides, 
Splendid accom- 


Debsconeag, Maine 





DEER, BEAR AND PARTRIDGES 


are affording good sport to those sportsmen visiting famous Franklin 
County, Maine, again this year We have mfortable camps, good cook 
ing and that home comfort that is so welcome after a hard day's tramping 
It is rare that we get an opportunity (to advertise our place as our guests 
ears coming back with their friends just ut give us all we can 









rhis year, b can take afew r during the hunting 
and will be glac sar from a limited number of Be » who 
ous for a try ¢ d to be the best De fear and 








shooting in Maine 


P artridg 


ED GRANT & SONS, ent s Camps, Kennebago, Me. 














° . . . 
Unspoiled Deer Hunting in the Adirondacks! 
Impossible, you say? Notat all! The Cranberry Lake region offers 
today the best deer shooting in the Adirondz acks because it is just 
enough off the beaten track to escape the great rush of city sports- 
men that has given the more accessible parts of the Adirondacks 
the reputation of being somewhat shot out. Up to a very few 
years ago this section was practically unknown to the public and 
today, beside excellent deer hunting, we have partridges and ducks 
and an occasional bear. Write me before completing your plans 


J. M. BALDERSON, Bear Mountain Camp, Wanakena, N. Y. 




















Ripogenus Lake Camps 


A_new country is here opened up for sportsmen. 
fly fishing is now known to anglers, but until recently hunt- 
ers have been unable to enjoy the advantages 
tional big game and bird country. 
gree of comfort down to lean-to and tent, in connection with 
the home camps, 
country where Bull Moose have 
tain their full growth. 
size—any tyro can get one—and Bear are plentiful. 
Ducks and small 


Comfortable camps, wholesome food, purest spring water. 
nection. Wires repeated via Greenville, Me. Address for circulars, routes, etc. 


RALPH BISBEE, 


Its ideal 


of this excep- 
Back camps of every de- 


cover a territory of 250 square miles in 
rarely been disturbed and at- 
Buck Deer are far above the average 
Grouse, 
game abundant. 

Telephone con- 


( Hebrews are not 
desired.) 


Chesuncook P. 0., Maine 














Continued on page opposite. 
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WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY, 







The lord of the woods is slaking his 
thirst. At the guide’s whistle he 
raises his head—you see his mighty 
shoulder— 


A FAIR SHOT! 


Maine is a hunter’s paradise—the guides all say this 
is to be a big game season. Come for the trophy 
that awaits your rifle. 

Law off in Maine— 


== Deer, October Ist—Moose, October 15th 
Send for our helpful book, “‘ Directory of Guides.” It’s free for the asking. 


< Address Advertising Bureau 
NEW ENGLAND 1 jy, 




























) Room 625, South Station,— 
~ Boston, Mass. «vt ES 
For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping ‘ ™ Fait} Ma 4 
Car Space, apply to BRinIne hie 4 Cnr 
171 Broadway 
_New York City 


Sportsmen Outfitted for Ariz’s Wilds | HUNTERS’ LODGE! 














N.arest railroad point to best game grounds in Southwest, including H 7 

four great ranges of mountains, the tamous White Mountains inclu Good Quail Shooting! Best Chef South Potomac 
sive. Bear (grizzly, black, range and brown), mountain lon, wildcat, | 

deer, turkey, small game and mountain trout are rage Season | 

open ed September 15th. rrp »ped tor big game trappin Guarantee CHOICE ACCOMMODATION 
you a bear and show you the game Por noct harges. Ple enty good horses 


and outfits. High aliitudes; cool andi invigorating. Our prices are 4 
sake "Edineatincdiadiedian,” ida” meldinen Ladies and Gentlemen. Good roads, horseback or motor. 


EVERT HAGAN, Clifton, Ariz, Gen’l Frank A. Bond, Buies, N. C. 








Sar and Partridge ating FISHING AND HUNTING 


September and October for Sea Trout, 
Channel Bass and other fish. December, 
January, February for Duck, Quail and 
Best hunting in Wisconsin Rabbit Shooting. A1 accommodations. 







20 miles out in the wilds 
Good meals, beds and cabins 














H. A. SCOTFORD, Box 19, GLIDDEN, WIS. | | | A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
























“KOILA” ° 
Wild Cats, Wolves, Deer, Partridge, Bear | Good Sport In the South 


I will guarantee that you will get a_ satisfactory a a ne poe plantation 14 tin fe 





amount of shooting. Bring both guns, a full quota of ° 
Partridge assured. Outfit here, drive 40 miles, two Georgetown, S.C., we have some of the finest shooting 
camps, two weeks, the best of guides znd packers (small for deer, turkeys and quail in this part of the South, 
party onty). $5 a day includes everything. Also muscal and for the beneft of our quests we make arra eats for 
longe, Oswego bass, wall-eyed pi ike. W. E. Barden, ” : 8 . ageme 
Chetek, Wis. duck shooting on neighboring property, making this a remark- 


— - ably attractive locality for the visiting sportsman. We have 








a large plantation home overlooking the water, and a separate 

Henting i in North Carolina house as well which we use as a lodge for visiting sports- 

The place to go for Geese, Brantand Ducks is Beacon Island] | men, and together with excellent southern cooking, we can 
— g Camp, where none but sportsmen abide and Geese | | promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. Write at once 


i Due cks are plenty. Season opens November 25th. Don't 
fail to be on hand for the opening day, as there is lots of fun! and state when you can come, as we can take care of only a 


Looking for good shooting? Then give meacall! Address limited number, and must know in advance. Address 
W. D. GASKILL N.C. Frank E. Johnstone 
Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 


~ Continued on page following 


Ocracoke, P. O. 
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G. T. BELL — Fane ist 
Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal ~~" F; md) 
‘<. _H.G. ELLIOTT , Le at thc 
- Gen 1 Passenger Agent, Montreal ay imoranal con Ts <paune! PENNSYLVANIA 


rand Trunk Railway System 


Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


p Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations 
at moderate cost. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance all 
things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will 
afford you the greatest amount of enjoymentand send for free map folders, 
beautifully illustrated, describing these out of the ordinary resorts. 


All this recreation paradise oniy one night away from the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, via the Grand Trunk. Palatial 
trains provide every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 
J. D. McDONALD, 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
F P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 266 Washington St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bldg., Pittsburg 
J. H. BURGIS. First Ave and Yesler Way, Seattle 
F. W. HOPPER, 399 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 






















































° Virginian Seaboard, the Sportsmen's Par- 
Duck Shooting ! adise! Justly ac booutelnal America's 
Foremost Preserves. Section embracing famous Currituck Sound 
is feeding ground for countless flocks of Canvasbacks, Redheads, 
Mallards, Widgeons, Ruddy and Tea! Ducks, also Geese and 
Swan. Unusual growth water fowl food this summer promises im- 
mense fall flocks and great sport. Season opens October 20, at 
“THE HUNTERS’ HOME” on Back Bay, located near the 
Gould Estate and favorite grounds of late President Cleveland; 
RECORD! 156 ducks in one day by W. C. Davis, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Advance engazements necessary to avoid disappointment. 
Address G@. W. Whitehurst. R. F.D.1, Box 11, Virginia Beach, Va. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


Lafountaine Island For Sale 


in Ottawa River about seventy miles above Ottawa. 
Best deer preserve in Province of Quebec. Good 
fishing and partridge shooting, area six hundred 
and twenty-four acres, more or less, about thirty 
acres of which is cleared and is good arable land. 
DUNLOP & COMPANY, Pembroke, Ontario 




















SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 


For Sale—A most interesting proposition for small 
club. Ideal location on Wachapreague Inlet, Eastern 
Shore, Virginia. Good Buildings, Barn and Boat House. 
10 to 20 minutes to good Bay Bird and Duck shooting, 


Channel Bass, King, Weak and other fishing. Best Boat- 
ing and Surf Bathing. Oysters, Clams and Scallops 
grow within 75 yds.—easily reached. 8 hrs. from N. Y., 
5 hrs. from Phila. For full information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE 


Bear, Deer, Birds, Brook Trout and Bass. 
1300 acres in North Pennsylvania mountains on N. Y. C. 
& H. R. Ry., partially timbered; well stocked streams; 
waterfalls, cascades and mountains; modern bungalow; 
hot and cold baths; adjoining state preserves, thereby 
insuring forestry protection. Taxes less than $50 yearly. 
Private property. Write 


G. H. G. GRAY, 1251 Frick Annex, PITTSBURG, PA. | 
Continued on page opposite. 











$10.00 Down Buys a Lot in 
RIO HONDO 


The Sportsman’s Town on Gulf Arm 


40 miles of inland salt water for fishing, 
bathing, motor boating, duck and goose 
shooting. Best bird shooting you ever saw, 
quail, pheasant, jack snipe, pigeon and turkey. 


Five minutes walk from town brings you to 
the finest deer, javelin (wild boar), wolf, 
lynx, ocelot and big game hunting grounds. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of wild land 
easily accessible. No long trips to get shoot- 
ing and fishing. You can live like a civil- 
ized human being with water works, tele- 
phone, electric lights, stores, doctor, post- 
office, and railroad service and still have the 
best sport that you could find anywhere in 
the U. S. Perfect winter and summer 
climate, dry and healthy. 


Write to-day for our Illustrated Booklet 


Rio Hondo, Cameron County, Texas 
MORRISON & SMITH, OWNERS 
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City two of the best deer preserves in the THIS SEASON ? 


East. One of two thousand acres and one of 


and pheasant shooting. grounds—if you’re not, listen. 


WM. iNTEMANN, Liberty, N. Y. 














Low Rate Excursions To brants along” this 
inland sea which is 
B Ee R M U D A sixty miles long and 
from two to five 


An Ideal Sea Trip to the Most Delightful miles wide, for in 
Resort in the World; Cool and Healthful. ° shel i k 
Every outdoor recreation, excellent sea bath- its sheltered nooks 
ing, Satine, boating, tennis, golf, cycling, &c. and coves the flight 
1,50¢ ile — Ocean Voyage By 1 hal i 
THE MAG NIFICENT, FAST, TWIN-SC A Af oves to alt anc 
Transatlantic Liner “OCEAN | | Magorsill driven far 
14,000 Tons Displacement; 535 ft. pt) south by the rigor- 
Largest, Fastest, Most Luxurious and Only E xclu- | ous chill of winter. 
sively First-Class Passenger Steamer to Bermuda. | The f Ch 
No Cattle or freight carried on the “Oceana, Bay Bow Bs et 
FIRST-CLASS ROUND TRIP, in sete fisiingtiosr angers. 
cluding stateroom berth & meals. UP tie aaa ioe ‘ 
Best cuisine on the Atlantic. : rite PP: 
Electric fans in every room. Many sixteen or twenty-gauge 
rooms with brass beds; suites-de-luxe with private | and come down and join 
baths; finest promenade deck in the world. Orches- in the sport — there's 
tra, Promenade Dances, Gymnasium, Wireless. plenty of room for lots 
Only Bermuda steamer with submarine signals, of guns and ducks and 
Including Shore Excursions, geese enough for all 
Hotels, &c., at Lowest Rates, Open Season October 
Beautiful booklet, Itinerary, Tickets, etc., of 1st to Jan ll For list 
* “_ " ’ . . . 
Bermuda-Atlantic Line, 290 B way, N. Y. of guides, map and any 


other information desired 
address the Gen’! Pass'r 


PRIZES FOR THE RECORD FISH | wtsGemees 


s . ; d, Room 371, Pennsyl- 
Don’t miss the announcement of Field and Stream’s Prize an ee ae 


Fishing Contest for 1912, which will be published shortly in 
these pages; giving conditions and full list of prizes. 











Within an eee =, New York HOW "BOUT DUCK SHOOTING 


six hundred acres. Good rabbit, partridge If you’re a ‘‘Regular’’ you know the 

It concerns the reputation of Great South 
Bay. Followers uf the sport have learned to 
: : meet the early migration of ducks, geese and 
























Copyright, 1910, Field and Stream Pub. Co. 


THE 1911 ANGLER’S GUIDE 


by 


price of the book. But the book will also tell you When—the best season,—Where—giving many 
waters,—and How—telling the best methods of angling used by the most successful fishermen 
where. Read the partial list of contents given below: 


THE DIFFERENT = OF ANGLING. 


POSTPAID. 
In order to introduce FIELD AND STREAM to new sub- 

a E scribers sending us 75c., the regular six months subscrip- 

tion price, we will send this book absolutely FREE. 

FIELD & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








We guarantee advertising 01 this and opposite 





You absolutely can’t get along without it. In the three years we have been publishing this book we 


have been collecting little tips on the various phases of fishing from expert anglers everywhere and the 
1911 edition, rewritten and improved from cover to cover, is the most complete and authoritative 
of the kind published. The Fish and Game Laws for 1911, included in the “Guide,” are alone worth the 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CAMPER. 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING TOURNAMENT, BAIT AND FLY CASTING. 
SURF CASTING. POPULAR FRESH AND SALT WATER GAME FISH, 
WHERE TO GO TO CATCH FISH. FISH AND GAME LAWS FOR 1911 REVISED TO DATE. 


320 pages 5 x 7 in. Flexible Binding, fully illustrated. Order now. REGULAR PRICE 565c. 


24 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 















page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Taste Will 
Tell You 


that no other beer has the deli- 
c1ous appetizing flavor of 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 


Pabst exclusive 8-day malt and the 
Pabst exclusive process of brew- 
ing make it a clean, rich, whole~ 


ZG : some beverage that creates a 
hearty appetite and aids 
ww digestion. 

7° = 


p . 























O-W-FEN-G 


ti HANDBOOKS READY OCT. 3rd. 





outdoor life, from bee-keeping to big game shooting. - 

Each book deals with a separate subject and deals with it thoroughly. The angler, the 
horseman, the camper, the dog owner, the automobilist, all varieties of outdoor enthusiasts 
will find separate volumes for their separate interests. There is no waste space. 

The series is based on the plan of one subject to a book and each book complete. The 
authors are experts. Each book has been specially prepared. 

OUTING HANDBOOKS are uniform in size and appearance, 44 x 7} inches. 
Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. They can be obtained wherever books are sold. Fixed 
price, Seventy Cents each; postage Six Cents extra. Among the first books are: 








The Airedale— Williams Haynes. Fine Art of Fishing—Samuel C Camp. ’ 
The Amateur Gunsmith—Horace Kephart. Fishing Kits and Equipment—SamuelC.Camp. | 
The Automobile—Robert Sloss. The Horse—David Buffum. 

Backwoods Surgery and Medicine—CharlesS. Moody. |The Motor Boat—H. W. Slauson. 
Camp Cookery—Horace Kephart. Outdoor Signalling—Elbert Wells. 


Exercise and Health—Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Tracks and Tracking—Josef Brunner. 
Wing and Trap Shooting—Charles Askins. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
outline NEW YORK CITY HANDBOOKS 














Are the first of two hundred books covering all phases of . (peat ; 
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A Young Naturalist and His 
Pets. 





After the Mule Deer in British 
k Columbia. 


A Fine Collection of Deer 
¥ Heads. 


A Good Hunt Near the Capital. 


9. 


The opening articles in 


The October Number of 


Rod and Gun 


} In Canada 


15c. per copy (stamps accepted ) $1.50 per annum 
postpaid to the United States 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 


74-78 Dundas Street, Woodstock, Ont. 


(When writing kindly mention having seen this advt. in 
} Field and Stream 














John Murgatroyd 


EXPERT T AXIDERMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 























Wear the WARE 
iZpa 
N°44 eJOCK 


Band enjoy absolute comfort while ) 
exercising. 

Patent flap—perfect pouch. Finest 
quality, extra heavy welt ban webbing. 
Can be cleansed by boiling, without injury to rubber. 
At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of waist measurement and 75 cents 
(stamps accepted). 














The Walter F. Ware Co. Dept. E Philadelphia 
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| Nickeled Box 
| Hinged Top 


354 


Shaving 


Williams “sien 


“The kind that won’t smart or dry on the face.” 










Climateproof 
Package 


|The more men expose their faces 


to wind and weather, the more 
essential to them are the sooth- 
ing, refreshing, antiseptic quali- 
ties of Williams’ Shaving Stick. 
Williams’ Quick and Easy Shavir 
rich, creamy lather that disting 


Sample of either Williams’ Shaving 
Powder mailed on receipt of 4c. in stamps. 


g Powder affords the same 
1es Williams’ Shaving Stick. 
Stick or Williams’ Shaving 
Address 








THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A., Glastonbury, Conn. 
ALIN SE CER HO TRRARIE 





Get Back to the Open! 


Ohe_ Lutercollegtate 


Established 1899 
NEW YORE CITY 


This will take 





you there—l0c a 
Published by 


THE INTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Trip! 


Of interest to all recreation loving Americans. An il 
lustrated monthly magazine of College Life and En 
deavors; also Aeronautics, Dramatics and Books. A 
lot of action. 


APPEALS TO THE FATHER AS WELL 
AS THE SON. 


Editor in Each of the 
Special Articles, 
Reviews, 
Fict on, 
Wit and Humor. 
Offieial Organ for 
INTERCOLLEGIATE AERONAUTICAL ASS’N. 
10 Cents per Copy $1.00 Each Year 
SPECIAL SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION 
As the publishers wish to add a few thousand sub 
scriptions before October Ist, they are offering to all 
new subscribers sending in a dollar before that date 
three months’ extra subscription. Thus you get Octo 


Contributing Colleges. 


ber, November and December issue Free, and your 
subscription is dated until January, 1913. Fifteen 
months for $1.00. 
GET A COPY NOW 
For Sale at All 
News Stands, Railroad Stations, Fraternity Houses, 


Alumni <Ass’n. 

If you are not able to get the magazine at one of 
these places, kindly notify the publishers and a free 
copy will be sent to you for your courtesy 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MAGAZINE 
1139 Broadway New York 
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Never had phd Never will 
an Equa have 













Bonbons~- | 


Chocolates. 





/ Onthe 
|” Character 
ay aly of Candy 

/ Depends its Fitness 
|” for Gift Making 
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Sold by Sales Agents Everywhere 


= Sneed Ee 


| INEXPENSIVE HOMES OF INDIVIDUALITY—FREE 








Fall Planting and Furnishing © 


The October Fall Planting and Furnishing number of 
HOUSE & GARDEN is of extraordinary value and timell- 
ness, in bringing to the reader in concise illustrated form 
the things to be done in the Autumn, both indoors and / 
out, with a thousand suggestions for enhancing the beauty | | 
of the garden and the attractiveness ofthe house. Bulbs = | 
must be planted, certain stock should be set out, much cul- | 
tivating has to be done, and indoors there is furnishing, | 
interior decorating and a multitude of things to doin rela- 
tion to which you can draw from the experiences of others, 


= 


We want you to know House & Garden | 
and as a Special Inducement offer 


Inexpensive Homes of Individuality is a little book of 
64 pages containing 108 illustrations and floor plans of the 
best houses of moderate size built to-day. It offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity of studying in detail some of the 
best designed smaller houses of various architectural types 
the country over, ranging in cost from two to eight thou- 
sand dollars. It is printed on the best stock, superbly illus- 
| trated and contains an introduction on the “‘Choice of a 
| Style for the Country or Suburban Home”’ by Frank Miles 
Day, past president of the American Institute of Architects. 
An enclosure of 25 cents and the mention of FIELD AND STREAM 
will bring you October House & GarpeEn and Inexpensive 
Homes of Individuality, postpaid. (Fifty cents is the regular 
selling price when purchased separately.) : 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y 
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Maybe you 
haven’t 
seen it recently 


there will be printed the original 


rich, 


Picture work; Word 
work; Color work— 


all the Very Best 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Just now—as the anniversaries of the Civil War battles come round— 


vivid, heart-warming pictures made on the spot. 
know that these rugged reproductions cannot be seen elsewhere? 


Harper’s Weekly is edited. Yes, some periodicals are merely published. 
Publishing can be legitimate only as the means to get good editing to you. 


‘*Comment’’ is watched by editorial writers on every American news- 
paper—most carefully by those who do not like it. 
through them ‘‘Comment’’ influences public opinion to a remarkable degree. 
You might read ‘‘Comment’’ first hand—there are always two pages of it. 


wood-cuts of those battles—the 
Did you 


The majority do, and 


At the nearest 
new-stand— you 
had better get it 











All advertisements are indezxed—See page 2A 
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HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


Is distilled from the best rye money can buy, ? 
ripened by years of careful watchfulness, and 
in its perfection today is the highest type of the 


AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY | 


having stood the test of over 50 years’ popularity. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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Big Opportunities for Hustlers! 





Now that the Fall days are once more upon us and the hunting season in the various states 
and Canada is opening up, it is time to think about new rifles, guns, boots and other equip- 
ment for your trip, and FIELD AND STREAM offers you an opportunity of securing 
anything you need, without a cent of actual expenditure, but by simply getting a few friends 


to read and subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM and share some of the good things you 


are now enjoying alone. 












We are making some specially attractive premium offers for the 1911 Fall Subscription 
Campaign, and have gone right through our Premium Catalogue and marked he number 
of subscriptions necessary to secure each article way down—sometimes as much as 
thirty or forty per cent.—in order to make it worth while for our friends to make 


a special effort this Fall. FIELD 
AND 

Here are some of the offers as they now stand :— oi — 
Remington .12 gauge Autoloading Shotgun, for 37 subscriptions. ed . va. 


Ithaca No. 1 Special Hammerless Double Gun, for 24 subscriptions. 
Savage Model 1899 Hammerless Repeating Rifle, for 29 subscriptions. 
Winchester Model 1892 Repeating Rifle, for 17 subscriptions. 
Palmer's Moose Head Brand Hunting Boots, for 8 subscriptions. 
Webber Hand-Knit Hunting Jacket, for 5 subscriptions. 


Premium Catalogue, with 
specially low prices for the big 
Fall 1911 subscription campaign. 
There are many other offers shown in our catalogue as good 
or better than the above. Fill out the coupon and send 
for it at once. 


See ee ee re ee ete eeseeeaeereeees 


Address ....-ssecccccecsccrerscceresssess 
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Long-Distance Balance 
ar 


riqee 
_IRES 


GUARANTEED NOT TO BLOW OUT 


while in continued service until the Rubber Tread 
is Worn through to the Fabric of the Tire 











THE REENFORCED RUBBER 


INNER CUSHION _g@é 


Added To The Other Perfected Features As 
A Part Of The Construction 





PROTECTS ABSOLUTELY 
AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


Eliminates 
Every Known 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


F — PNEUMATIC 


ORDINARY PHEUMATIC 
oat Out 


Subject te 
Blow-Outs 
Punctures 
Rim-Cuts 
Pinch-Tube 
Over-Heating 
Leese-Treads No-Danger 
Fabric-Rot No-Treuble 
Danger No-Worry 
Troubles Wo-Complaints 


“LEAST COST PER MILE” 


The results prove the Prince Tire with the ‘‘re-enforced rubber 
inner cushion construction "’ (see cut) has supplied protection 
from water and moisture damage to the fabric and bridges 
over any weak or broken threads of the canvas carcass. 


Oswald Kirkby, Sales Manager 


PRINCE TIRE COMPANY 
1675 Broadway NEW YORK 
Tel. 997 Columbus 





Ne 
Ne-Pinched-Tubes 
Ne-Over-Heating 
No-Loose-Treads 
We-Rotted-Fabric 
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HELLO, BROTHER! 



















We want you to meet, 100,000 
good fellows who gather ‘round 
our “‘Head Camp”’ fire once a 
month aud spin yarns about sport 
with Rod, Dog, Rifle and Gun, 
The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
contains 164 pages crammed full of 
Stories, pictures of fish and game 
taken from life, and a lot more 
good stuff that will lure you pleas- 
antly away from your everyday 
work and care to the healthful at- 
mosphere of woods and fields, 
where you can smell the evergreens, 
hear the babble of the brook, and 
see at close range big game and 
small, Every number of the maga- 
zine contains valuable information 
about hunting, fishing and camping 
trips, where to go, what to take, 
etc. All this for 15¢ a copy, or 
$1.00 a year. We want you to see 
for yo if what the National 
Sporisman is and make you this 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


On receipt of 25 cents in 


stany in we will send 
you this month's National 
Sportsman and one of our 
heavy Ormelu Gold) Watch 
Fobs (regular price 50 As 
here shown, With russet 
leather strap and gold plated 
buckle Can you beat this? 
This month's) ALL 
National ; YOURS 
Sportsman, FOR 


resular price 15 
National 
ink ata 
Watch F 
regular price 50 
Total Value, 6 


Don’t Delay— Send TODAY! 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 76 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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MONTHS TRIP 4 
"ROUND THE WORLD, 50c % 


There is no place that you will not visit, there are no people 
whom you will not know if you read TRAVEL, 


Fr THE 


‘OF If you hav had rtunity 
STAY. res HOME yc have not had the oppo y 


of touring the world, TRAVEL will 


bring it to you and give you the pleasure and inspiration of 
Altogether the vividly written textandthe 7 
marvelously clear pictures willbe arevelationto you. They /4 
You will know & 
the world as you do your own home, “4 


actual travel. 
will make you feel that you’ ve been there. 


FOR THE 


If you have traveled it will brin you 
TRAVELER face t akg =F . 


face to face with old friends, recalling 


places and thingslong ago forgotten and making themlive 7 
Moreover, you will be brought to many L 


for you again. 
places never before visitedin your journeyings. 

175 Pages of Fascinating Trave] Articles. 
Travel Picturesfrom Every Continent. 


months, and we make you the special offer of these four % 
numbers for soc. on mention of FirELD AND STREAM. (Regular 72 
subscription price $3 a year or $1.00 for 4 months) Send &% 
50c. today to 4, 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO. q% 

Publishers %Z 


449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Cama Mat lnunstinmeeatenin VeleGAll bhaan eS 


All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 





You go Z 
everywhere, seeing the world as though you were actually % 
traveling. Notonly willt his keenest of pleasures be yours, #4 
but you will get the breadth of culture and a knowledge of 4. 
the peo that only travel can bring. Z 
4 

Va 


500 Superb o2 
Allinthe nextfour @ 
Zi 
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Perfect Team Work of 
Perfect Units—that is om. a — A 


what Wins the Type- oe Ss Se 
writer Game. The 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORY oh 
Typewriter eee 


(Ball-Bearing, Long-Wearing) yor SF ees. 1 . 
' . 0 Easy t 


- 
is a rare and unusual combination | | 
of mechanical features of superior 
excellence, each of which is designed, 


First—To do its individual work better than it could 
be done in any other way. 

And, 

Second—To work so smoothly and accurately, in con- 
junction with all others, that the completed result is 
just as perfect as the work of any individual part. 


That is what makes a good-working typcwriter—it is what justi- 
fies the overwhelming verdict of 150,000 users in approval of the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter—it is why this typewriter does 
all kinds of work superlatively well without attachments and 


gives no disappointing results. 
Send for free descriptive matter today. 


Branches ll L, C, SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. esd for Dome ad Feri 


large cities 
























A CLEAN Price $1.00 | NEWFOUNDLAND 
SUSPENSORY A Country of Fish and Game 


} 

A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
EVERY MORNING f 

| 


leal Canoe Trips 
’ q@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
Dr. Myer s Detachable Sack Sus- land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 


kinds of fish and game. 
q All along the route of the Railway are streams 
A Complete Departure from theold style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 


famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 
q Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


out the -ise of leg straps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for booklet, 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 ParRK PL. WaTERTOWS.N, ¥Y. 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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How to Motor Anywhere 
Without Asking a Question 


ODAY a motorist can tour from one end of the United States to the 
other without asking a question as to route and without Josing the road. , 


IT IS SIMPLE AND EASY— | 


There are today available a number of route books son. He had never been more than a short distance 











which give the correct speed indicator mileage at away from New York before. He had not been com- 
every landmark, railroad or change of direction. nelled to ask a direction up to that time—nor will he 
All of these route books which have been adopted the remainder . the ~—= qn 4 every npr ll : 
as “official” by the Automobile Clubs (and most of car —_ a a a ste bsivee ig sage Sf a tl 
the others) have been laid out with the Warner Auto the | erers, Sore would never again be satished with 
Meter, ‘“‘The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators.” ae Sree Seer : 
Because exhaustive tests proved to the Road Map -. +e Big ag hg: ye oe > 
Makers that every Warner was just like every a cae ee eee eS Sere 
other, and that the mileage shown by the Map Car All Warner instruments of the dial type (see illus- 
Warner would appear on the trip dial of every other tration) have two resetting buttons for the trip mile- 
Warner that ever passed that point. age figures. One resets the figures to 000.0 with a 
Note How Touring With a Warner Works — — ype — = ag ony “2 — 
Out in Practice. only, making it possible to rn up any desire¢ 
; : , , age on the trip scale. This makes it possible to drive 
We could easily fill this space with touring experi- around the boulevards or through the parks at any } 
ences, all leading bes to the same conclusion—hun- point and then in a few seconds set the mileage back 
dreds of miles of absolutely unknown territory trav- to correspond with the Route Book readings. | 
aes wi yut . wna —— asked, even in the Those who tour regularly will appreciate this | 
aige cities. A couple will suffice. refinement. 
_The first week in June a millionaire manufacturer Those Who Select Unreliable Indicators 
of —_ yr code Iowa, =. in Detroit, aaa > Because of Low Price are Missing the Big 
popular priced car to “drive himself. he firs Joys of Motoring. 


time he ever took hold of a steering wheel was on . 6. ; . e t! ; 
this car, in the outskirts of Detroit. His lessons gave The Warner was selected for surveying the routes 


him the “bug” to such an extent that he determined i” these different Route Books because unvaryingly 
to drive home to Davenport. So he bought an Official accurate and reliable. Every Warner oes ay to 
Route Book and a Warner and made the whole dis- i@dicate exactly the same as every other. No two 
tance fica asking a single question. indicators of other makes indicated the same. 

You should have a Warner on your car to interpret 


At Every Direction the Warner and the these routes for the same reason, if you do any 
Route Book Corresponded Exactly. touring. ' 
A few days ago we met a Motor Enthusiast in Chi- If you don’t tour you are missing the most fas- 
cago en route for San Francisco with his wife and cinating part of motoring. 


WARNER | 
AUTO-METER 
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“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators” 
The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile deal- 
ers in any city or town in the United States. Warner branches 
are maintained in all the principal cities for the convenience 
of these dealers and their customers. Inquiry to Beloit or at 
our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


Warner Instrument Company 


Main Offices and Factory 


1156 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wisconsin 














FREE TO AUTOMOBILISTS. A — 

vest- pocket “Automobile Expense Branch Henses Meiateined at 

Record” tab indexed for conveniently Atlanta Cincinnati Indianapolis Philadelphia 

7 ping account 7. tires, l= Boston Cleveland Kansas City Pittsburg 

vil, repairs, etc. Sent FREE for Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Portland, Ore. ° 

— and model of your - = Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Model M2, Price $125 \ 

Rr eae Booklet De- Seattle St. Louis £ 

partment, Warner Instrument Com- a , Oier 7 i wOS } 

pany, Beloit, Wisconsin. Canadian Branch, ™ ‘id | 
559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario (142) 
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“Fame Follows Where Everitt Goes”’ 





The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt ““Four-36” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


The New Everitt Models—The “Six”, The “Four” and The “Thirty” 








Are Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 





HE recent announcements of the 1912 
Everitt have literally amazed the country. 

The values offered are so unusual and un- 
expected that it is littke wonder their possi- 
bility has been freely doubted. 

It has even been said, by some, that 1f such 
a car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel Self- 
Starting Six could really be sold for $1850, no 
man in his right senses would think of buy- 
ing any other if he could get an Everitt. 

Other manufacturers have frankly 
admitted this. They did not see 
how we could do it; they did 
not believe we would do it. 

3ut the proofs are open to any- 
one. The affidavits of famous steel- 
makers; an inspection of our factory; the 
record of the men behind the car,—most 
of ail, its own test, in your hands,—show con- 
clusively that these cars have really “bridged 
the gap between the $1500 price and the $4000 
quality.” 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 


To those who know anything of fine steels, 
no argumient is needed to show the superior- 
ity of Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel 
car—as any engineer can tell you,—is about 
three times the usual strength 

The new Everitt Six- aad Four-cylinder 
cars are built throughout of this :ncompar- 
able material, making them  well-nigh wun- 
breakable and unwearable in service. So far 
as known, these are the only cars, selling 
below $4000, in which this matchless steel is 
used to any extent. 

This material comes from two of the best 
producers of fine steels in this country ;—the 
Billings and Spencer Company, and the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, at a cost of 
nearly three times what “good automobile 
steel” commands. 


















The affidavits of these two great concerns, 
—showing beyond question that the Everitt is 
entirely constructed of Chrome-Nickel Steel 
—have recently been reproduced word for 
word in our public announcements. 


Every Desirable and Modern Feature 


In addition, these cars are provided with a 
Compressed Air Self-Starter which starts 
the motor and pumps the tires. The 
wheels are big and massive, and 
provided with Demountable Rims, 

The design is clean-cut and 

handsome, with all levers 
and door-handles inside. Full 
equipment, with everything of the 
best, is included. 

Except for size and number of cylinders, 
the new “Four” shown above is practically 
a duplicate of the “Six.” Both these cars 
with the famous “Everitt Thirty,” are be- 
yond comparison from the standpoints of re- 
liability and service. 








We invite you to see these new models at 
your earliest opportunity. The brief specifi- 
cations of the Everitt “Four-36” are as fol- 
lows: 

Wheelbase, 115 in.; Wheels and Tires, 
84x4 in.; Horsepower, 36; Demountable 
Rims; Honey-Comb Radiator; Long Stroke 
Motor; Compressed Air Self-Starter and Tire 
Pump; Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 
Throughout: Top; Windshield; Speedometer, 
and Prestolite included. Price, $1500. 


Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Send catalog and name of dealer 
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| 
The Questi f St th | 
e uestion O reng 
EASUREMENTS show these two men to be of equal muscular 
M development. But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per 
cent. the stronger man. The explanation of this difference in | 
strength is that the “professor” of physical culture has by the use | 
of his “system” of gymnastics developed his muscles alone, while the black- 
smith by actual work at his trade has developed not only his muscles but 
the tendons which attach the muscles to the bones. Ability to do work is 
the real test of strength. 
How is a fire insurance company’s strength determined? By a lifting 
test, similar to that applied to the strength of these two men---the test of 
actual work done. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest fire 
insurance business in America. In its one hundred years of life, it has paid 
the largest total fire loss of any American company and 
the largest loss in any one conflagration. It has today over 
twenty-four million dollars in assets, accumulated for the pro- 
tection of its policy holders by actual work in the business 


of fire insurance. The Hartford’s strength stands the high- 
est test, so when you want fire insurance 


Insist on the HARTFORD 


—— 
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and Goodness 


Just the thing to have in the pantry at all times. 


Libby’s Chili Con Carne 


(The perfection of this famous Mexican dish) 


Libby’s Vienna Sausage 


(The proper thing for a Dutch Lunch) 


Libby’s Tomato Soup 


(Made from a special strain of sun-ripened tomatoes) 
Other Libby Products equally good— 
Pork and Beans 

Soups, (all varieties) 
Sliced Dried Beef 


Order a supply today &, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago y ; 
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"From every point 
-the Best 


Compare Colgate’s with other shaving sticks. 
Such broad perfection is found in two. other 
shaving preparations—Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder 
and Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream—each the 
best of its kind. 
With Colgate’s you choose the method—the lather’s 
the same: softening, soothing, sanitary. | 
A trial size of Stick, Powder or Cream sent for 4c. 
‘ulton Street, New York 














